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Advertiſement tothe Reader. 


JN the Treatiſes here publiſbed, there 
is the following Connection. The firſt 
treats of Art in its moſt comprehenſive 
| Tdea, when conſidered as a Genus to many 
ſubordinate Species. The ſecond conſiders 
three of theſe ſubordinate Species, whoſe 
Beauty and Elegance are well known to 

all, The laſt treats of that Art, which 
reſpetts the Conduct of Human Life, and 
which may juſtly be valued, as of all Arts 

the moſt important, if it can truly had © 
us to the End pan” | 
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| — HE following is a Converſation 
in its kind ſomewhat uncom- 


mon, and for this reaſon I have 
remembered it more minutely than I 
could imagine, Should the ſame Pecu- 
liarity prove a Reaſon to amuſe your 


| Lordſhip, I ſhall think myſelf well re- 


warded in the Labour of reciting. If not, 


you are candid enough to accept of the 


Intention, and to think there is ſome 
Merit even in the Sincerity of my En- 
deavours. To make no longer Preface, 
the Fact was as follows. 

B 2 A FRIEND 


. 
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4 Concerning A R T, 


A Friend from a diſtant Country hav- 
ing by chance made me a Viſit, we were 
tempted by theSerenity ofa chearful Morn- 
ing in the Spring, to walk from Saliſpury 


| to ſee Lord Pembroke's at Wilton. The 
Beauties of Gardening, Architecture, Paint- 
ing, and Sculpture belonging to that Seat, 
were the Subject of great Entertainment ta 


my Friend: Nor was I, for my own part, 


leſs delighted than he was, to find that our 


Walk had fo well anſwered his Expecta- 


tions. We had given a large Scope to our 
Curioſity, when we left the Seat, and lei- 


fu rely deen our return towards home. 


Anp here, my Lord, in paſſing over a 
few pleaſant Fields, commenced the Con- 
verſation which Iam to tell you, and which 
fell at firſt, as was natural, on the many 
curious Works, which had affordedus both 
fo elegant an Amuſement. This led us in- 
ſenſibly to diſcourſing upon ART, for we 


both agreed, that whatever. we had been 


ning of 2 air and Beautiful, could all be 
referred 
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teferred to no other Cauſe. And here, I 
well remember, I called upon my Friend 
to give me his Opinion upon the meaning 
of the word ART: A word it was (I 
told him) in the Mouth of every one; but 
that nevertheleſs, as to its preciſe and defi- 
nite Idea, this might {till be a Secret; that 
ſo it was in fact with a thouſand Words 
beſide, all no leſs common, and equally fa- 
miliar, and yet all of themequally vague and 
undetermined. To this he anſwered, That 
as to the preciſe and definite Idea of Art, it 
was a Queſtion of ſome Difficulty, and not 


ſo ſoon to be reſolved; that, however, he 


could not conceive a more likely Method of 
coming to know it, than by conſidering 


thoſe ſeveral Particulars, to each of whien 


we gave the Name. It is hardly probable, 

ſaid he, that Muſic; Painting, Medicine, 
P oetry, Agriculture, and its) many tnore, 
ſhould be all called by one common Name, if 
there was not ſomething in each, which was 
common to all. It ſhould ſeem ſo, replied I. 
What then, ſaid he, ſhall we pronounce 


this to be? At this, I remember, I was 
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6 Concerning ART, 

under ſome ſort of Heſitation. Have Cou- 

rage, cried my Friend, perhaps the Caſe is 

not ſo deſperate. Let me aſk you—lIs Me- 
dicine the Cauſe of any thing? Yes ſure- 


ly, faid I, of Health. And Agriculture, 


of what? Of the plentiful Growth of 
Grain. And Poetry, of what ? Of 
Plays and Satires, and Odes, and the like. 
And is not the ſame true, ſaid he, of 
Muſic, of Statuary, of Architecture, and, in 
ſhort, of every Art whatever? I confeſs, 
ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. Suppoſe, then, ſaid 
he, we ſhould ſay, It was common to every 
Art to be a Cauſe—Should we err? I 
replied, I thought not. Let this then, 
faid he, be remembered, that all Art is 
Cauſe, I promiſed him it ſhould. 


Bur how then, continued he, if all Arr 
be Cauſe, is it alſo true, that all Cauſe is 
Art? At this again I could not help 
hefitating. You have heard, faid he, 


| without doubt, of that Painter famed in 


Story, who being to paint the Foam of 
a Horſe, and not ſucceeding to his Mind, 
threw 


41 DIATLToSs Ul. » 
threw at the Picture in Reſentment a 
Sponge bedaubed with colours, and pro- 
duced a Foam the moſt natural imaginable. 


Now, what ſay you to this Fact? Shall 


we pronounce Art to have been the Cauſe? 
| By no means, ſaid I. What, ſaid 

he, if inſtead of Chance, his Hand had been 
guided by mere Compulſion, himſelf diſſent- 
ing and averſe to the Violence? Even 
here, replied I, nothing could have been 
referred to his Art. But what, conti- 
nued he, if inſtead of a caſual Throw or in- 
voluntary Compulſion, he had willingly and 
Ge/ignedly directed his Pencil, and fo pro- 
duced that Foam, which Story fays he 


failed in? Would not Art here have been 


the Cauſe? T replied, in this caſe, I 
thought it would. It ſhould ſeem then, 
faid he, that Art implies not only Cauſe; 
but the additional Requiſite of Intention, 
| Reaſon, Volition, and Conſciouſneſs ; ſo that 
not every Cauſe is Art, but only voluntary 
or intentional Cauſe, So, ſaid I, it 
appears. 
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AND ſhall we then, added he, pronounce 
every intentional Cauſe to be Art? I ſee 
no reaſon, ſaid I, why not. Conſider, 


+ ev 


faid he; ; Hunger this Motalns prompted 
you to eat. You were then the Cauſe, 
and that too the intentional Cauſe, of con- 
ſuming certain Food: And yet will you 


refer this Conſumption to Art? Did you 
chew by Art? Did you ſwallow by Art? 


No certainly, faid I. | So by 


opening your Eyes, ſaid he, you are the 


intentional Cauſe of Seeing, and by ſtretch- 


ing your Hand, the intentional Cauſe of 


Feeling; and yet will you affirm, that 
theſe Things proceed from Art? I ſhould 
be wrong, faid I, if I did: For what Art 
can there be in doing, what every one is able 
to do by mere Will, and a fort of uninſtrufed 
Inftin? You fay right, replied he, and 
the reaſon is manifeſt: Were it otherwiſe, 


we ſhould make all Mankind univerſal Ar- 
tiſts in every ſingle Action of their Lives. 


And what can be a greater Abſurdity than 


this? I confeſſed that the Abſurdity ap- 


peared | 
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| peared to be evident. But if nothing 
then, continued he, which we do by Com- 
pulfion, or without intending it, be Art; and 


not even what we do intentionally, if it pro- 


ceed from mere Will and uninſtructed In- 
ſtinct; what is it we have left remaining, 
where Art may be found converſant ? Or 
can it indeed poſſibly be in any thing elſe, 
than in that which we do by Ve, Practice, 
Experience and the like, all which are born 
with no one, but are all acquired after- 


ward by advances unperceived. I can 


think, faid I, of nothing elſe. Let there- 
fore the Words Habit and Habitual, ſaid 
he, repreſent this Requiſite, and let us ſay, 
that Art is not only a Cauſe, but an in- 
tentional Cauſe; and not only an mtention- 


al Cauſe, but an intentional Cauſe found- 


ed in Habit, or in other Words, an habi- 
tual Cauſe. Tou appear, ſaid I, to ar- 
gue rightly. 154% I 


Bur if | Art, ſaid he, be what we 
have now aſſerted, ſomething learnt and 


acquired, if it be allo a thing intentional , 


Or 


———  — 


ay 7 ray 


n welds 


only by Education? 


1 


— higher Conſideration. And what, ſaid I, 


Concerning ART, 

or voluntary, and not governed either by 
Chance or blind Necęſſity— If this, I ſay, 
be the Caſe, then mark the Conſequences: 


10 


And what, faid I, are they? The 
firſt, ſaid he, is, that mo Events, in what we 


call the natural World, muſt be referred to 


Art; ſuch as Tides, Winds, Vegetation, 
Gravitation, Attraction, and the like. For 
theſe all happen by ſtated Laws; by a curi- 


ous Neceſſity, which is not to be withſtood, 


and where the nearer and immediate Cauſes 


appear to be wholly unconſcious. I con- 
feſs, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. In the next 


place, continued he, we muſt exclude all 
thoſe admired Yorks of the Animal World, 
which, for their Beauty and Order, we 
metaphorically call artificial. The Spider's 
Web, the Bee's Comb, the Beaver's Houle, 


andthe Swallow's Neſt, muſtall be referred 


to another Source For who can ſay, theſe 


ever /earnt to be thus ingenious? or, that 


they were ignorant by Nature, and knowing 
None, ſurely, re- 


But we have ſtill, ſaid he, a 


F 18 
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is that? It is, anſwered he, this 
Not even that Divine Power, which gave 
Form to all things, then acted by Art,when 
it gave that Form. For how, continued 
he, can that Intelligence, which has al 
Perfection ever in Energy, be ſuppoſed to 


have any Power, not original to its Nature? 


How can it ever have any thing to learn, 


when it #nows all from the Beginning; or, 


being perfect and complete, admit of what 
is additional and ſecondary? I ſhould 
think, faid I, it were impoſſible. If fo, 
faid he, then Art can never be numbered 
among its Attributes: For all Art is ſome- 
thing learnt, ſomething ſecondary and ac- 
quired, and never original to any Being, 
which poſſeſſes it. So the fact, faid I, 
has been eſtabliſhed. | 


IF this therefore, continued he, be true; 


if Art belong not either to the Divine 


Nature, the Brute Nature, or the Inanimate | 
Nature,. to what Nature ſhall we ſay it 
does belong? I know not, ſaid I, unleſs 


it be to the Human. Lou are right, ſaid 
7 be; 
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12 Concerning ART, 


he; for every Nature elſe you perceive is 
either too excellent to want it, or too baſe to be 
capable of it. Beſide, except the Human, 
what other Nature is there left? Or where 
elſe can we find any of the Arts already 
-inſtanced, or indeed whatever others we 
may now fancy to enumerate? Who are 
Statuaries, but Men? Who Pilots, who 
Muſicians, This ſeems, replied I, to 
be the Fact. 


LET us then, continued he, ſay, not 
only that Art is a Cauſe, but that it is 
Man becoming a Cauſe; and not only Man, 
but Man intending to do what is going to 
be done, and doing it alſo by Habit; fo 
that its whole Idea, as far as we have 
hitherto conceived it, is Man becoming 
a Cauſe, Intentional and Habitual. I con- 
feſs, aid I, it has appeared ſo. 


AND thus, f faid id he, * vou 1 exhi- 
Steh hot Art. You muſt re- 
member however, 1 it is but a Sketch: there 


is ſtill . wanting to make it it 2 
finiſhed 


7 
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finiſhed Piece. I begged to know what 
this was. In order to that, replied he, 
I cannot do better, than remind you of a 
Paſſage in your admired Horace. It is con- 


cerning Alfenus; who (if you remember) 


he tells us, though his tools were laid 
aſide, and his Shop ſhut up, was ſtill an 


Artiſt as much as ever. 


Alfenus vafer omni 
Abjefto inftruments Artis clauſa ag. taberna, 
Sutor erat I remember, 
ſaid I, the Paſſage, but to what purpoſe is 
it quoted? Only, replied he, to ſhew 
you, that I ſhould not be without Prece- 
dent, were I to affirm it not abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary to the being of Art, that it ſhould 
be Man a&#ually becoming a Cauſe; but that 
it was enough if he had the Power or Capa- 
city of ſo becoming. Why then, ſaid I. 
did you not ſettle it fo at firſt? Becauſe, 
replied he, Faculties, Powers, Capacities, 
(call them as you will) are in themſelves, 
abſtract from Action, but ob/ture and 
bidden things. On the contrary _— 
me * lie open to the Senſes, and 


cannot 


14 Concerning ART, 
cannot but be obſerved, even whether we 
will or no. And hence therefore, when 
firſt we treated of Art, we choſe to treat of 
it, as of a thing only in Energy. Now we 
better comprehend jt, we have ventured 
ſomewhat farther, Repeat then, ſaid I, 
if you pleaſe, the Alteration, which you 
have made. At firſt, anſwered he, we 
reaſoned upon Art, as if it was only Man 
actually becoming a Cauſe intentional and 
habitual. Now we fay it is a Power in 
Man of becoming ſuch Cauſe; and that, 
though he be not actually in the Exerciſe of 
ſuch aPower. I told him, his Amend- 
ment appeared to be juſt. h 
THERE is too another Alteration, added 
he, which, for the ſake of Accuracy, is 
equally wanting; and that is with reſpect to 
the Epithet, Intentional or Voluntary. And 
what, ſaid I, is that? We have agreed 
it, replied he, to be neceſſary, that all Art 
ſhould be under the Guidance of Intention 
or Volition, ſo that no Man acting by Com- 
pulfion, or by Chance, ſhould be called 


e 
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an Artiſt. We have, Now tho 
this, ſaid he, be true, yet it is not ſufficient. 
We mult, limit this Intention or or Volition to 
peculiar Kind, For were every little 
ancy, which we may work up into Habit, 

aſufficient Foundation toconſtitytean Art, 
we ſhould make Art one of the loweſt and 
; moſt deſpicable of things. The meaneſt 
- Fl » Trick of a common Juggler might, in ſuch. 
* Ccaſe, entitle a man to the character of an 
Artiſt. I confeſſed, that without ſome 
Limitation,this might be the Conſequence. 
But how limit Intentions to a Kind or 
| Species? What think you, replied he, 
if we were to do it by the Number and 
Dignity of the Precepts, which go to the 
directing of our Intentions? . You muſt 
explain, faid I, for your Meaning is ob- 
ſcure. Are therenot Precepts, replied he, 
in Agriculture, about Ploughing and Sow- 
ing? Are there not Precepts in Archi- 
tecture, about Orders and Proportions ? 
Are there not the ſame in Medicine, in 
Navigation, and the reſt ? There are. 
And what is your Opinion of theſe 
> | ſeveral 


s — Cmcerning ART, | 


feveral Precepts ? Are they arbitrary and 
capricious ; or rational and fleady ? Are 
they the Inventions of a Day; or well- 
approved by long Experience? I told him 
I ſhould conſider them for the moſt part as 
rational, ſteady, and well- approved by long 
Experience. And what, continued he, 
ſhall we ſay to their Number? Are they 
few? Or are they not rather ſo numerous, 
that in every particular Art, ſcarce any 
comprehend them all, but the ſeveral Ar- 
tiſts themſelves; and they only by length 
of time, with due Attendance and Appli- 
; cation? I replied, it ſeemed ſo. | 
| Suppoſe then We were to pronounce, that 
to every Art there was a Syſtem of ſuch 
variousand well-approved Precepts: Should 
we err? No certainly. And ſuppoſe 
=: - we ſhould fay, that the Intention of every 
1 | Art: iſt, 1 in his ſeveral Art, was directed by 
7 -- fuch a Syſtem: Would you allow this? 
li Surely. And will not this limiting of 
„ Intentions to ſuch only, as are fo directed, 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh Art from any thing 
. elſe which may reſemble it? In other 
; 7 . wor ds, 
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words, Is it likely, under this Diſtinction, 
to be confounded with other Habits of a 
trifling, capricious and inferior Kind ? 

I replied; I thought not. 


LET us then ſce; faid he, and collect 


all that we have ſaid, together. We have 
already agreed, that the Power of acting 
after a certain manner is ſufficient to con- 
ſtitute Art, without the actually operating 
agreeably to that Power. And We have 
now farther held the Intentions of every 
Artiſt to be directed by a Syſtem of various 
and well approved Precepts. Beſides all this, 
ve ſettled it before, that all Art was founded 
in Habit; and was peculiar to Man; and 
was ſeen by becoming the Cauſe of ſome Ef 
et. It ſhould ſeem then, that the whole 
Idea of ART was this—AN HABITUAL 
POWER IN MAN OF BECOMING THE 
CausE OF SOME EFFECT, ACCORD= 
ING TO A SYSTEM OF VARIOUS 
AND WELL-APPROVED PRECEPTS. 
I replied, That his Account appeared 
to be probable and juſt. . 
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§ 2. Ax p now then, continued he, as we 


have gone thus far, and have ſettled between 


us what we believe Art to be; ſhall we go a 
little farther, or is your Patience at an end? 


Oh! no, replied I, not if any thing be 


left. We have walked ſo leiſurely, that 
much remains of our Way; and I can think. 


of no Method, how we may better amuſe 


ourſelves. 

My Friendupon this proceeded with ſay- 
ing, that if Art were a Cauſe, (as we had 
agreed it was) it muſt be the Cauſe of ſome- 
thing. Allow it, faid I. And if it be 
the Cauſe of ſomething, it muſt have à Sub- 


ect to operate on. For every Agent has need 
of ſome Patient; the Smith of his Iron, the 
Carpenter of his Wood, the Statuary of his 


Marble, and the Pilot of his Ship. 
I anſwered, it was true. If then, 


faid he, the Subjects of particular Arts be 


thus evident: What Idea ſhall we form of 
that univerſal Subject, which is common to all 
Art? At this Queſtion, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, I was a little embaraſſed. 
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Tuts induced him to aſk me, How many 
forts of Subjects I allowed of ? Here I 
could not help heſitating again; There 


is nothing; continued he, fo difficult in the 


Queſtion: You muſt needs perceiye, that 
all Natures whatever can be but either Con 
f O his may be, re- 
plied I; but even n yet I do not comprehend 


you. Not comprehend me! faid he; 


then anſwer me a Queſtion: Can you con- 


ceive any Medium between Motion and No- 
Motion, between Change and No-Change ? 
I replied; I could not. If not, 

can you conceive any thing in the whole 
Order of Being, which muſt not be either 
liable to theſe, or not liable? Nothing. 
Call thoſe things therefore, ſaid he, 
which are liable to Change and Motion, con- 
tingent Natures; and thoſe which are not 
liable, neceſſary Natures : And thus you 


have a Divi/ion, in which all things are in- 


cluded, Me have fo, ſaid I. 
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20 Concerning ART; 


Ix which therefore, ſaid he, of h Na- 
tures ſhall we ſeek for this common Subject of 
Art? To this, I told him, I was unable 
to anſwer. Reflect, ſaid he, a littls: 
We have found Art to be a Cauſe. 

We have. And is it not efential to 
every Cauſe to operate? or can it be a Cauſe, 
and be the Cauſe of nothing? Impoſſible. 

Wherever therefore there is Cau/e, 

there is neceſſarily implied ſome Operation. 
© + Theres. And can there poſſibly 
be Operation, without Motion and Change? 
There cannot. But Change and 
Motion maſt needs be incompatible with 
what is neceſſary and immutable, They 
mult. - So therefore is Cauſe. It muſt. 

And fo therefore Art. It muſt. 

Truth therefore, ſaid he, and Rnowy- 
ledge; Principles and Demonſtrations; the 
general and intellectual Eſſences of Things; 
in ſhort, the whole 1mmutable and neceſſary 
Nature is no part of it reducible to a Subject 
of Art. lt ſeems fo, ſaid I 
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Ir therefore Art, ſaid he, have nothing 


to do with the feady, abſtraff, and ne- 


ceſſary Nature, it can have only to do 
with the franſient, the particular, and 
contingent one. It is true, ſaid I; for 
there is no other left. And ſhall we 
then ſay, replied he, it has to do with a// 
contingent Natures exiſting in the Univerſe? 


For aught, replied I, which to me ap- 


pears contrary. What think you, ſaid 


he, of thoſe Contingents of higher Order? 


ſuch as the grand Planetary Syſtem; the 
Succeſſion of the Seaſons; the regular and 
uniform Courſe of all ſuperior Natures in 
the Univerſe? Has Art any Ability to 
intermeddle here? No certainly, faid I. 

Theſe ſuperior Contingents then, 


which move without Interruption, are, it 


ſeems, above it. They are. 

And ſhall we fay the ſame of Tg of lower 
Sort; thoſe, whoſe Courſe we ſee often inter- 
rupted; thoſe, which the Strength and Cun- 
ning of Mon are able to influence and con- 


troul? Give Inſtances, ſaid I, of what 
ä | C3 | you 


bed os. 
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you mean. I mean, ſaid he, Earth, 
Water, Air, Fire; Stones, Trees; Av 
mals; Men themſelyes. Are theſe Con- 
tingents within the reach of Art, or has 
Art here no Influence ? 1 ſhould think, 
aid I, a very great one, HY 


Ir this, continued he, be true, it ſhould 


ſeem that the COMMON OR UNIVERSAL 
SUBJECT OF ART WaS—ALL THOSE coN- 
TIN GENT NATURES, WHICH LIE WITH= 
IN THE REACH OF THE HUMAN PowERs 
TO INFLUENCE, I acknowledge, ſaid I, 
i= appears 6. 


THrvs far then, faid he, we have ad- 
yanced with tolerable Succeſs. We have 
gained ſome Idea of Art, and ſome Idea of 
its Subjeck. Our Inquiry, on the whole, 
has informed us, that ART 1s- 
tual Power in Man of becoming a certain 
Cauſe—and that its SUBJECT is—every 


fuch contingent Nature, which lies within the 


reach of the human Powers to influence. 
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* 


es 3. It is true, ſaid I, this appears to have 
been the reſult of our Inquiry, and a full 
and ample one it ſeems to have been. 

A long one, replied he, if you pleaſe, but 
not a full and ample one. Can any 
thing, ſaid I, be wanting, after what you 
have ſaid alrcady? Certainly, replied 
he, a great deal. We have talked much 
indeed of Art, conſidered as a Cauſe; and 
much of the Subject, on which it operates; 
but what moves theſe Operations 79 com- 
ence, and where it is they end, theſe are 
Topics, which we have as yet little 
thought of, I begged him then, that 


ve might now conſider them. 


He was willing, he aid, for his Part, 
and immediately went on by aſking, What 
I thought was the Beginning of Art? 


I mean, ſaid he, by Beginning, that Cauſe 
for the Sake of which it operates, and which 
being ſuppoſed away, Men would be never 


moved to follow it. To this, I told him, 


I was unable to anſwer, You will not 


C 4 think 
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think it, ſaid he, ſo difficult, when you 
have a little more conſidered. Reflect 
with yourſelf Was it not the Abſence 
of Health, which excited Men to cultivate 
the Art of Medicine? I replied, it was. 

What then, ſaid he, if the Human 
Body had been fo far perfect and N 
Sufficient, as never to have felt the Viciſſi- 
tudes of Well and Hl: Would not then this 
Art have been wholly unknown ? 


I replied, I thought it would. And 


what, faid he, if we extend this Perfection 
a Degree farther, and ſuppoſe the Body not 


only thus healthful, but withal ſo robuſt, as 


to have felt no Uneaſineſs from all Incle- 
mencies of Weather : Would not then the 


Arts of Building alſo and Cloathing have 
been as uſeleſs as that of Medicine? | 


I replied, it ſeemed they would. But 
What, ſaid he, if we bound not this Per- 
fection of ours even here? What if we 
ſuppoſe, that not only Things merely nece/- 


ory, but that thoſe alſo conducive to Ele- 


ance and Enjoyment were of courſe all 


implied i in the Conſtitution of Human Na- 
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ture; that they were all feady, conſtant, 


and independent from without, and as in- 


ſeparable from our Being, as Perſpiring, or 


Circulation: In ſuch caſe would not the 


Arts of Muſic, Painting, and Poetry, with 
every other Art paſſing under the Denomi- 
nation of Elegant, have been as uſeleſs, as 
we have held thoſe others of Medicine, 
Clothing, and Architecture? I replied, 

It ſeems they would. It was then the 
Abſence of Joys, Elegancies, and Amuſe- 


ments from our Conſtitution, as left by + 


Nature, which induced us to ſeek them in 


theſe Arts of Elegance and Entertainment. 


"Te was; And what, ſaid he, are 
Joys, Elegancies, Amuſements, Health, 
Robuſtneſs, with thoſe ſeveral other Obje&ts 
of Defire, whoſe Abſence leads to Art, but fo 
many different Names of that complex Being 
called Goop, under its various, and multi- 
form, and popular ee te- 
py it ſeemed ſo, | 


Ir this then, faid he, be granted, it 
ſhould ſeem that the RR or Prin- 
ciple 


— 


— 
— 
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ciple of Art was the Abſence of ſomething 
_ thougit Good; becauſe it has appeared that 
it is for the Sake of ſome ſuch abſent Good 
that every Art operates; and becauſe, if 
we ſuppoſe no ſuch Abſence to have been, 


we ſhould never have known any Art. 


I confeſs, faid I, it ſeems ſo. 


Bur how then, continued he? If it be 


true that a/ Art implies ſuch Principle, 
it 1s reciprocally true, that every ſuch 
Principle ſhould imply Art? I ſee no 
Reaſon, ſaid I, why not. Conſider, 
ſaid he. It might be thought a Good by 
ſome perhaps, to be as ſtrong as thoſe 


Horſes, which are ploughing yonder Field; 


to be as tall as thoſe Elms, and of a Nature 
as durable. Yet would the Abſence of 
Goods lite theſe, lead to Art? Or is it not 


abſurd to ſuppoſe, there ſhould be an Art 


of Impoſſibilities? = Abſurd, faid I, cer- 
tainly. If fo, ſaid he, when we define 
the Beginning or Principle of Art, it is not 


enough to call it the Abſence of Something 


thought Good, unleſs we add, that the Good 
be 
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be a Good Poſſible; a Thing attainable by 
Man; a Thing relative to Human Life, and 
conſiſtent with Human Nature: Or does not 


: this alſo appear a Requiſite? I replied, 
I thought it did, 


BuT Rill, 3 he -s it a ſuffi- 
cient Motive to Art, that the Good deſired 
ſhould be atta;mable? In other Words, 
does every Abſence of Good attainable lead 
to Art, or is our Account {till zoo loge, and 
in need of ſtricter Determination ? 

Of none, ſaid I, which appears to me. 
Reflect, ſaid he; there are ſome of the poſe 
Able Goods ſo obv1ous and eaſy, that every 
Man, in an ordinary State of commnon na- 
tural Perfection, is able to acquire them, 
without Labour or Application. You will 
hardly deny but that a fair Apple, tempting 
to eat, may be gathered; or a clear Spring, 
tempting to drink, may be drank at, by 
the mere Suggeſtions of Will and unin- 
JO Inſlin#. I granted, they might. 
It would be therefore im pertinent, 
ſaid he, to ſuppoſe that Goods, /ike theſe, 
ſhould 
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' ſhould lead to Art, hecauſe Art would be 


ſuperfluous, and in no reſpect neceſſary. 
Indeed, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. 


Ir therefore, ſaid he, neither Impoſſibles 
lead to Art, becauſe of ſuch there can be no 
Art; nor Things eie pofſible, becauſe in 
ſuch Nature can do without Art: what is it 
we have left, to which we may refer it ? 
Or can it indeed be toanyother than to that 
middle Claſs of Things, which, however poſ- 
ſible, are ſtill not ſo eaſy, but to be beyond 


the Powers of Will, and Inſtinct unin- 
ſtructed? I replied, it ſeemed ſo. 


That there are many ſuch Things, ſaid he, 
is evident paſt Doubt. For what Man 
would pay Artiſts ſo largely for their Arts, 
were he enabled by Nature to obtain what- 
ever he defired? Or who would ſtudy to 
be ſkilled in Arts, were Nature's original 
Powers to be of themſelves alone ſufficient? 

I told him, it was not likely. 


IT» ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, according 
to this Reaſoning, that theBEGINNING, Mo- 


Di a 
tive, or Principle of Art; that Cauſe, which 
firſt moves it to Action, and, for the Sake of 
which its ſeveral Operations are exerted, 
is— THE WANT OR ABSENCE OF SOME- 
THING APPEARING GOOD; RELATIVE 
ToHUMANLIPE, AND ATTAINABLE BY 
Max, BUT SUPERIOR TO HIS NATURAL 
AND UNINSTRUCTED FACULTIES. 

I replied, I could not deny, but that the 
Account appeared probable. 


& 4. LET this then, ſaid he, ſuffice, as to 
the Beginning of Art. But how ſhall we 
_ deſcribe its End? What is it we ſhall pro- 
nounce this? My Anſwer, I replied, 
muſt be the ſame as often already ; which 
was indeed, that I could not reſolve the 
Queſtion. It ſhould ſeem, faid he, 
not. ſo difficult, now we have diſcovered 
what Beginning is. For if Beginning and 
End are Contraries and oppoſed, it is but 
to invert, as it were, the Notion of Begin- 
ning, and we gain of courſe the Notion of 
End. I aſked him in what Manner? 

Thus, faid he, the Beginning of Art has 
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been held to be Something, which; if ſuppoſed 
away, Men would be never moved to apply to 
Art. By Inverſion therefore the End of Art 


' muſt be Something, which, while ſuppoſed 
atbay, Men would never ceaſe applying to Art; 


becauſe, were they to ceaſe; while the End 
was wanting, they would ceaſe with Im- 
perfection, and their Performance would 
be incomplete. To this I anfwered, That 
the Account, however true, was by far too 
general, to give me much Intelligence. 


Hz replied, If it was, he would endea= 
vour to be more particular. And what, 
continued he, ſhould we fay, that every 
Art, according to its Genius, will of courſe 
be accompliſhed either in ſome Energy, or in 
ſome Work; that, beſides theſe two, it can 
be accompliſhed in Nothing elſe; and con- 
ſequently that one of theſe muſt of neceſſity be 
its End? l could not here but anſwer 
him with a Smile, That the Matter was 
now much obſcurer than ever. I find 
then, ſaid he, it is proper we ſhould be more 


explicit in our n and deduce our 


Reaſon- 


4 D1iatoanvh at 
Reaſonings from ſome clearer Point of 
View. I told him, It was quite neceſ- 
fary, if he intended to be intelligible. 


Tus then, ſaid he. You will grant, that 
every Art, being a Cauſe, muſt be productive 
of ſome Effect; for inſtance, Muſic, of a 
Tune; Dancing, of a Dance; Architecture, 
of a Palace; and Sculpture, of a Statue. 

It is allowed, ſaid I. You will 


grant alſo, ſaid he, that in theſe Produftions 


they are all accompliſhed and ended : Or, in 
other Words, thatas Muſic produces a Tune, 
ſo it is ended and accompliſhed in a Tune; 
and as Sculpture produces a Statue, ſo is 


it ended and accompliſhed in a Statue. 


It is admitted, ſaid I. Now theſe Pro- 
ductions, continued he, if you will examine, 


are not like Units or Mathematical Points; 


but, on the contrary, all conſiſt of a certain 
Number of Parts, from whoſe accurate Or- 
der is derived their Beauty and Perfection. 
For Example; Notes, ranged after ſuch a 
Manner, make a Tune in Muſic ; and 
Limbs, ranged after ſuch a Manner, make a 

Statue 
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32 Concerning ART; 
Statue or a Picture. TI replied, Theydid. 
If then the Productions, continued he, 
of every Art thus conſiſt of certain Parts, 
it will follow, that hee Parts will be either 
co-exiftent, or not; and if not co-exiflent, 
then of courſe ſuccęſſive. Aſſiſt me, 
ſaid I, by another Inſtance, for you are 
growing again obſcure. Co- exiſtent, re- 
plied he, as in a Statue, where Arms, Le g. 
Body, and Head all /ub/5/t together at one in- 
dividual Inſtant: Succeſſive, as in a Tune or 
Dance, where there is no ſuch Co- exiſtence, 
but where ſome Parts are ever paſſing away, 
and others are ever ſucceeding them. 


Can any Thing be faid to exif, ſaid I, 
whoſe Parts are ever paſſing away ? 
Surely, replied he, or how elſe exiſt Years 
and Seaſons, Months and Days, with their 
common Parent, Time itſelf? Or indeed 
what is Human Life, but a Compound of 
Parts thus fleeting; a Compound of various 
and multiform Actions, which ſucceed each 


| 


aid I, appears ſo. 


| | { other in a certain Order? The Fact, 
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THis then, continued he, being the caſe, 
and there being this Difference in Produc- 
tions, call every Production, the Parts of 
which exiſt ſucceſſively, and whoſe Nature 
hath its Being or Eſſence in a Tranſition, call 
it, what it really is, aMotionoranENERG Y 
Thus a Tune and a Dance are Energies; 
thus Riding and Sailing are Energies; and 
ſo is Elocution, and ſo is Life itſelf. On 
the contrary, call every Production, whoſe 
Parts exiſt all at once, and whoſe Nature de- 
pends not on a Tranſition for its Eſſence, call 
it a Wokk, or Thing done, not an Energy 
or Operation.—Thus a Houſe is a Work, 
| a Statue is a Work, and ſo is a Ship, and 


ſo a Picture. I ſeem, faid I, to com- 


prehend you. 
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Ir then there be no Productions, ſaid he, 
but muſt be of Parts, either co-exiſtent or 
ſucceſive; and the one of theſe be, as you 

perceive, a Work, and the other be an 
Energy; it will follow, there will be no 
Production, but will be either a Work or an 


D Energy. 
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Energy. There will not, ſaid J. But 
every Art, ſaid he, you have granted, is 
accompliſhed and ended in what it produces? 
| I replied, I had. And there are 
no Productions, but Works or e ? 
None. 
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IT will follow then, ſaid he, that every 
ARTWILLBE ACCOMPLISHED AND EN PD / 
ED IN A WORK OR ENERGY. 
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| | 5 To this I anſwered, That his Reaſoning 
| I could not impeach; but that ſtill the Diſ- 
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1 tinction of Work and Energy was what I 
| did not well comprehend, There are 


| | | B+ ſeveral Circumſtances, ſaid he, which will 
[ ſerve ſufficiently to make it clear. 
I begged he would mention ſome. 


= | ; Tus then, ſaid he When the Pro- 
[| : duction of any Art is an Energy, then the 
Perfection of the Art can be only perceived 

during that Energy. For inſtance, the Per- 
fection of a Muſician is only known, while 
he continues playing. But when the Pro- 
1 Y | duction 
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duction of any Art is a Work, then is not the i 
Perfection vi/ible during the Energy, but only | 
after it. Thus the Perfection of the Sta- | 

tuary is not ſeen during his Energies as a 
Statuary, but when his Energies are over, | 
when no Stroke of the Chizzel is wanting, 
but the Statue is left as the Reſet 1 LN 
It is true, ſaid I. 


* 82 
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AGAIN, acct he,. in conſe- 8 
quence of this, where the Production is an | 
Energy, there the Production is of Neceſſity {| 
co-eval with the Artiſt. For how ſhould 
the Energy ſurvive the Man ? the Playing : 
remain, when the Muſician is dead? But 
where the Production is a Work, then 7zs 
there no fuch Neceſſity. The Work may well 
remain, when the Artiſt is forgotten; there 
being no more reaſon, that the Statue and ' 
the Artiſt ſhould be co-eval, than the Man 
and the rude Marble, before it received a | 
regular Figure. Lou ſeem now, ſaid I, | 
to have explained yourſelf. 
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Ir then, ſaid he, Work and ENERGY 
be made intelligible Terms, you cannot but 
perceive the Truth of what we before aſ- 
ſerted that every Art, according to its 
Genius, muſt needs be accompliſhed in one of 
theſe ; that, except in theſe two, it can be ac- 
compliſhed in nothing elſe ; and conſequently | 
that ONE OF THESE MUST OF NECESSITY 
BE ITS END. T anſwered, That the 
Reaſoning appeared juſtly deduced. 80 
much then, replied he, for the Ending or 
Accompliſbment of Art; and ſo much alſo 


for a long, and, 1 1 an intricate Diſqui- | 
ſition. 


§ 5. HE had no ſooner ſaid this, than I 
was beginning to applaud him; eſpecially 
on his having treated a Subject ſo copiouſly, 
ſtarted, as it were, by Chance, and without 


any apparent Preparation. But I had not 


gone far, before he interrupted me, by ſay- 
ing, That as to my Praiſes they were more 
than he deſerved; that he could pretend to 
no great Merit for having . as I called 


it, 
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it, ſo copious, when he had ſo often before 
thought, on what at preſent we had been 
talking. In ſhort, ſays he, to tell you a 
Secret, I have been a long time amuſing 
myſelf, in forming an Eſſay upon this Sub- 
ject. I could not here forbear reproach- 
ing him, for having hitherto concealed his 
Intentions, My Reproaches produced a ſort 
of amicable Controverſy, which at length 
ended in his offering, That, to make me 
ſome amends, he would now recite me (if 
I pleaſed) a ſmall fragment of the Piece: 
a Fragment which he had happened acci- 
dentally to have about him. The Propoſal, 
on my part, was willingly accepted, and 
without farther Delay, the Papers were 
produced. 


As to the Performance itſelf, it muſt be 
confeſſed, in point of Stile, it was ſomewhat. 
high and florid, perhaps even bordering 
upon an Exceſs. At the time however of 
recital, this gave me leſs Offence, becauſe 
it ſeemed, as it were, to palliate the Dryneſs 
of what had paſſed before, and in ſome ſort 
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33 Concerning ART, 
to ſupply the Place of an Epilogue to our 


Conference. Not however to anticipate, 


he began reading as follows; 


O ArT! Thou diſtinguiſbing Attribute 


« and Honour of Human Kind! who art 


% not only able to imitate Nature in her 
& Graces, but (what is more) even to adorn 
« her with Graces of thy own, Poſſeſſed of 
Thee, the meaneſt Genius grows deſerv- 
e ing, and has a juſt Demand for a Portion 
« of our Eſteem, Devoid of Thee, the 
“ Brighteſt of our Kind lie loſt and uſcleſs, 
e and are but poorly diſtinguiſhed from 
* the moſt Deſpicable and Baſe. When 
ce we inhabited Foreſts in common with 
cc Brutes, nor otherwiſe known from them 
« than by the Figure of our Species; TBD 
t taughteſt us to aſſert he Sovereignty of our 
cc Nature, and to aſſume that Empire, for 
« which Providence intended us. Thou- 
« ſands of Utilities owe their Birth to Thee; 
« thouſands of Elegancies, Pleaſures, and 
"y Joys, without which Life itſelf would 2 
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c WI DE and extenſive is the Reach of 
* thy Dominion. No ELEMENT is there 
« either ſo violent or ſo ſubtle, ſo yielding 


4 or ſo ſluggiſh, as by the Powers of its 


« Nature to be ſuperior to thy Direction. 
« Thou dreadeſt not the fierce Impetuoſity 
* of FIRE, but compelleſt its Violence to 
te be both obedient and uſeful, By it Thou 
c“ ſofteneſt the ſtubborn Tribe of Minerals, 
* {© as to be formed and moulded into 
Shapes innumerable. Hence Weapons, 
Armour, Coin; and previous to theſe, 
ce and other Thy Works and Energies, 
ce hence all thoſe various Tools and Inſtru- 
* ments which empower Thee to proceed 
* to farther Ends more excellent. Nor is 
* the ſubtle Ark leſs obedient to Thy 
Power, whether Thou willeſt it to be a 
« Miniſtet to our Pleaſure, or Utility. At 
Thy Command it giveth Birth to Sounds, 
* which charm the Soul with all the Powers 
* of Harmony. Under thy Inſtruction it 


* moves the Ship o'er Seas, while that 


* yiekaing Element, where otherwiſe we 
D 4 | as fink, 


40 Concerning ART, 


er fink, even WATER itſelf is by Thee 
taught to bear us; the vaſt Ocean to pro- 
c mote that Intercourſe of Nations, which 
« Ignorance would imagine it was deſtined 
© to intercept. To ſay how thy Inflyence 
ce js ſeen on EARTH, would be to teach 
« the meaneſt, what he knows already. 
« Suffice it but to mention Fields of Arable 


and Paſture ; Lawns and Groves, and 
Gardens, and Plantations; Cottages, Vil- 


« lages, Caſtles, Towns; Palaces, Temples, 
* and ſpacious Cities. 


No does thy Empire end in Subjects 


„ thus in-animate. Its Power alſo extends 


cc thro' the various Race of ANniMALSs, 
“ who either patiently ſubmit to become 


e thy Slaves, or are ſure to find Thee an ir- 


« reſiſtible Foc. The faithful Dog, the 
* patient Ox, the generous Horſe, and the 


„ mighty Elephant, are content all to re- 


© ceive their Inſtructions from Thee, and 
& readily to lend their natural Inſtincts or 


« Strength, to perform thoſe Offices, which 


thy Occaſions call for. If there be found 


any 
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A DIALOGUE. 4 
« any Species, which are ſerviceable when 
« dead, Thou ſuggeſteſt the Means to in- 
« veſtigate and take them. If any be fo 
«« ſavage, as to refuſe being tamed ; or of 


« Natures fierce enough to venture an At- 


&« tack ; Thou teacheſt us to ſcorn their 
ce brutal Rage; to meet, repel, . and 
* oer. 


« Anp ſuch, O ART! is thy amazing 
« Influence, when Thou art employed only 
ce on theſe inferior Subjects; on Natures In- 
ce gnhjmate, or at beſt Irrational. But when- 
c r Thou chooſeſt a Subject more noble, 
« and ſetteſt to the cultivating of Minp. 
« itſelf, then it is Thou becomeſt truly ami- 
able and divine; the ever-flowing Source 
*« of thoſe ſublimer Beauties, of which 20 
c Subject but Mind alone is capable. Then 
« it is Thou art enabled to exhibit to Man- 
cc kind the admired Tribe of Poets and of 
* Orators; the ſacred Train of Patriots and 
e of Heroes; the godlike Liſt of Philoſo- 


* phers and Legiſlators; the Forms of vir- 


* tuous and _—_ Polities, where private 
6 Wel. 


42 Concerning ART, 
« Welfare is made the fame with public; 
* where Crowds themſelves prove diſ- 
& intereſted and brave, and Virtue is made 
A national and popular Characteriſtic. 


« Flair! facred Source of all theſe 
« Wonders! Thyſelf inſtruct me to praiſe 
Thee worthily, thro' whom whate'er we 
« do, is done with Elegance and Beauty; 
« without whom, what wedo,is ever grace- 
e leſs and deformed.— Venerable Power! 
By what Name ſhall I addreſs Thee? 
« Shall I call thee Ornament of Mind; 
* or art Thou more truly Mind itſelf?— 

« IT is Mind THoU ART, moſt perfect 
« Mind; not rude, untaught, but fair and 
c poliſhed; in ſuch Thou dwelleſt, of ſuch 
« Thou art the Form; nor is it a Thing 
more poſſible to ſeparate Thee from ſuch, 
than it would be to ſeparate Thee from 
10 thy own Exiſtence.” —— f 

Mx good Friend was now arrived to a 
very exalted Pitch, and was purſuing his 
8 with great Warmth and Fluency; 
: when 
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A DIALOG un. 43 
when we entered the Suburbs, our Walk 
being near finiſhed. The People, as we 


went along, began to look at us with Sur- 


prize; which I, who was leſs engaged, 
having leiſure to obſerye, thought it was 
proper to admoniſh my Friend, that he 
ſhould give over. He immediately ceaſed 
reading; put his Papers up; and thanked 
me for ſtopping him at ſo ſeaſonable a 
Time. 


8 6. Wu Ar remained of our Diſcourſe 
paſſed off with leſs Rapture, and was in- 
deed no more, than a kind of ſhort Re- 
capitulation. 


H x obſerved to me, that our Inquiries 
had furniſhed out an Anſwer to four diffe- 
rent Queſtions. For thus, ſaid he, if it be 
aſked us, What Art is? We have to 
Anſwer, it is. -an habitual Power in 
Man, of becoming the Cauſe of ſome Effect, 
according to a Syſtem of various and well 
approved Precepts. If it be aſked us, On 
what Subfect Art operates? We can anſwer, 

f Os 


44 Concerning ART, 
On a contingent, which is within the reach 
_ of the Human Powers to influence. If it be 


aſked us, For what Reaſon, for the ſake of 


what, Art operates? We may reply, For 
the ſake of ſome abſent Good, relative to Hu- 
man Life, and attainable by Man, but ſupe- 
rior to his natural and uninſtructed Facul- 
ties. Laſtly, if it be aſked, Yhere it is the 
Operations of Art end? We may fay, 
Either in ſome Energy, or in ſome Work. 


He aden Thitif he werd-notafinid of 


the Imputation of Pedantry, he could be 
almoſt tempted to ſay, That we had been 
conſidering Art, with reſpect to thoſe four 
Cauſes, ſo celebrated once among Profeſſors 


in the Schools. By theſe, upon Inquiry, I 
found that he meant certain Cauſes, called 


the * Efficient, the + Material, the 4 F mat, 
* the F ormal. 


Bor 


P. 17. | 7 F. So t P. 28, 29. W 


IP. 34, 36. 
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A D1iALOGUE. 45 
BuT here, without farther explaining, 
he begged for the preſent that we might 
cConclude, being ſufficiently, as he faid, 
7 fatigued with the Length of what had 
paſſed already. The Requeſt was reaſon- 
able I could not but own, and thus ended 
our Converſation, and ſoon after it our 
Walk. 
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CHAPTER the F IRS r. 


NTRODUCTIO N——Dejegn and 
Diftribution of the Whole—Preparation 
for the following Chapters. 


CHAPTER the SECOND. 


ON the Subjects which Painting imitates — 
On the Subjects which Muſic imitates— 
Compariſon of Muſic with Painting. 


CHAPTER the TRHIRPD. 


ON the Subjects which Poetry imitates, but 

imitates only thro natural Media, or mere 
Sounds Compariſon of Poetry in this 
Capacity, firſt with Painting, then with 
Mic. | 

DE E CHAP. 
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CHAPTER the FouR r RH. 


ON the Subjects which Poetry imitates, not 
by mere Sounds or natural Media, but by 
Words ſignificant; the Subjects being ſuch 
to which the Genius of each of the other two 
Arts is moſt perfectly adapted. Its Com- 
pariſon in theſe Subjects, firſt with Paint- 
ing, then with Muſic. x 


CHAPTER the Fir TH. 


On the. Subjects which Peetry imitates. by 
Words ſignificant, being at the ſame time 
Subjects not adapted to the Genius of 
either of the other Arts The Nature 
of. theſe Subjects. The Abilities of 
Poetry to imitate them. Compariſon of 

Poetry in reſpect of theſe Subjects, firf 
with Painting, then with Muc. 
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CHAPTER the SixTH. 


* 


Ox Mujic conſidered not as an Imitation, but | 
ac deriving its Efficacy from another 2 
Source. On its joint Operation by this 
means with Poetry. —— An Objection to 
Mufic ſolved. Ihe Advantage arifing to 
it, as well as to Poetry, from their being 
united. . V 
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A DISCOURSE g 


on MUSIC, PAINTING, 
N and POETRY. 


CHAP. I. 


1 Deſgn and Diſtribution of 


the Whole, —Preparation for the following 
Chapters, 


L L Arts have this in common, Ch. I. 
that they reſpe# Human Life.. 
Some contribute to its Necęſſi- 
ties, as Medicine and Agriculture; others 
do its Ee as 1 Paintin & and 
Poetry. 


1 


N 


Now, with reſ pect to theſe two diffe- 
rent Species, the neceſſary Arts ſeem to have 
been prior in time; if it be probable, that 

| by E 3 Men 


| 
| 
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„ addon, e 
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A Dis courss on MUSIC, 


1 Ch. I. Men conſulted how 20 live and 10 ſupport | 
I zhemſebves, before they began to deliberate 


how to render Life agreeable, Nor is this 
indeed unconfirmed by Fact, there being 


no Nation known ſo barbarous and 1gno- 


rant, as where the Rudiments of theſe ne- 
ceſſary Arts are not in ſome degree culti- 
vated. And hence poſſibly they may ap- 


pear to be the more excellent and worthy, 


as having claim to a Preference, derived 
from their Seniority. 


Tur Arts however of Elegance cannot 
be ſaid to want Pretenſions, if it be true, 


that Nature framed us for ſomething more 


than mere Exiſtence. Nay, farther *, if Mell. 


being be clearly preferable to Mere-being, 


and this without it be but a thing contempt- 


ible, they may have reaſon perhaps to. 


aſpire even to a Superiority. But enough 


of this, to come to our Purpoſe. 
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PAIN TING, and PAETRY. 


33 


IJ 2. THE Peſign of this Diſcourſe i is to Ch. I, 
treat of Music, PAINTING, and PotETRY; Ye 


to conſider in what they agree, and in 
what they differ; and wHICH UPON THE 
WHOLE, Is MORE EXCELLENT THAN THE 
OTHER TWO. 


In entering upon this Inquiry, it is firſt 
to be obſerved, that the MinpD is made 
_ conſcious of the natural World and its Af- 
fections, and of other Minds and their 
Affections, by the ſeveral Organs of the 
Senſes (a). By the ſame Organs, theſe Arts 
exhibit to the Mind Lnitations, and imitate 
either Parts or Affections of this natural 

4 mori, 


wy wW-.- 1,45 N h A 


(a) To explain ſome future Obſervations, it will 
be proper here to remark, that the Minp from theſe 
Materials thus brought together, and from its own Ope- 
rations on them, and in conſequence of them, becomes 
fraught with Ipras——and that many Mins /o 
fraught, by a fort of Compact affigning is each IDEA 


ſeme Souxp to be its MARRk or SyMBOL, wert the firſt 
InvenTors and FounDERS of LANGUAGE: See 


Vol. II. or Hermes, Lib. it, nn 5 4. 


56 A Digcovrss on MUSIC, 
Ch. I. World, or elſe the Paſſions, Energies, and 
S—— other Affections of Minds. There is this 
Difference however between theſe Arts and 
Nature ; that Nature paſſes to the Perci- 
pient thro* al the Senſes; whereas theſe 
Arts uſe only te of them, that of Seeing 
and that of Hearing. And hence it is that 
the /en/ible Objects or Media, thro which (3) 
they imitate, can be ſuch only, as theſe two | 
Senſes are framed capable of perceiving z 
and theſe Media are Motion, Sound, n 
and Fi gure. 
PalN T- 


* 


——_— * — 
* 


59 To prevent Confuſion it muſt be ved, 
that in all theſe Arts there is a Difference between 
the ſenſible Media, thro which they imitate, and the 
Subje#s imitated. The ſenſible Media, thro' which 
they imitate, muſt be always relative to that Senſe, 
vy which the particular Art applies to the Mind; but 
the Subject imitated may be foreign to that Senſe, and 
beyond the Power of its Perception. Painting, for in- 
ſtance, (as is ſhewn in this Chapter) has no ſenſible 
Media, thro* which it operates, except Colour and 
Figure: But as to Subjects, it may have Motions, 


Sounds, moral Affections and Actions; none of which 
are either Colours or Figures, but which however are 


all capable of being imitated thro* them. See Chapter 
the ſecond, Notes (5), (c), (a). 


2 


PAINT ING, and POETRY. 


PAINTING, having the Eye for its Or- 
gan, cannot be conceived to imitate, but 
thro' the Media of vhle Objects. And 
farther, its Mode of imitating being always 
motionleſs, there muſt be ſubtracted from 
theſe the Medium of Motion. It remains 
then, that Colour and Figure are the only 
n thro' which "ON imitates. 


"Sion 1 to gia Mind thro' the 
6 of the Ear, can imitate only by 
Sounds and Motions, 


PotTRY, having the Ear alſo for its 
Organ, as far as Words are conſidered to be 
no more than mere Sounds, can go no far- 


ther in Imitating, than may be performed 
by Sound and Motion. But then, as theſe 


its Sounds ſtand by * Compacꝭ for the various 
Ideas with which the Mind is fraught, it is 


enabled by this means to imitate, as far as 


Lan- 


* See Note (a) Page 55. 


Ch. I. 


58 8 Discouksz en MUSIC, 


Ch. I. Language can expreſs; and that it is evident 
—r— will, in a manner, include all things. 


Now from hence may be ſeen, how 
theſe Ax Ts agree, and how they _ 


THEY agree, by being all vr, 
or IMITATIVE, 


Tur difer, as they imitate by different 
Media; PAINTING by Figure and Colour; 
Music, by Seund and Motion; PAINTING 
and Music, by Media which are Natural; 
Por TRV, for the greateſt Part, by a Medium 

which is Artificial (c). 1 


* a Y PX . SO IO" "OP" tt . 
n 


(e) A Figure painted, or a Compoſition of Mu- 
ſical Sounds have always a natural Relation to that, 
of which they are intended to be the Reſemblance. But 
a Deſcription in Words has rarely any ſuch natural 
Relation to the ſeveral Ideas, of which thoſe Words are 
the Symbols. None therefore underſtand the Deſcrip- 
tion, but thoſe who ſpeak the Language. On the con- 
trary, Muſical and Picture-Imitations are n 
te all Men. 

I . Wur 


3 
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$ 3. As to that ART, which upon * Ch. I. 


whole is moft excellent of the three; it muſt be —ͤ— 


obſerved, that among theſe various Media 
of imitating, ſome will naturally be more ac- 
curate, ſome 14%; ſome will 4% imitate one 
Subject; ſome, another. Again, among 


: the Number of Subjects there will be natu- 


rally alſo a Difference, as to Merit and De- 
merit. There will be ſome ſublime, and 
ſome lo; ſome copious, and ſome ſhort 
ſome pathetic, and others void of Paſſion ; 
ſome formed to inſtruct, and others not ca- 
Pable of it. 


Now, from theſe tuo Circumſtances; 
that is to ſay, from the Accuracy of the 
Imitation, and the Merit of the Subject 
zmitated, the Queſtion concerning Hi 
Art 1s moſt excellent, muſt be tried and de- 
termined. : | 

THIS 


n 
—_ 


War it is ſaid that Poetry is not univerſally, but 
only for the greater part artificial, ſee below, Chapter 
the Third, where what Natural Force it has, is ex- 
amined and eſtimated, 


60 'A Discourst on MUSIC, 


Ch. J. Tuts however cannot be done, without 

b—— a Detail of Particulars, that ſo there may 
be formed, on every part, juſt and accurate 
Compariſons. | | 


To begin therefore with Painting. 


CHAP. 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 61 


1 CH AP. AE 

On the Subjects which Painting imitates.— 
On the Subjects which Muſic imitates.— 
Compariſon of Muſic with Painting. 


HE AIT TEST SUBJECTS FOR Ch. II. 
PAINTING, are all ſuch TIN Gs, 


and INCIDENTS, as are * peculiarly cha- 
racteriſed by FiGURE and COLOUR. 


OF this kind are the whole Maſs (a) of 
Things inanimate and vegetable; ſuch as 
Flowers, Fruits, Buildings, Landſkips— 
The various Tribes of Animal Figures; ſuch 
as Birds, Beaſts, Herds, Flocks The 
Motions and Sounds peculiar to each Animal 
Species, whenaccompanied with Conſigura- 
tions, which are obviousand remarkable (b)— 


The 


. 37. 8 | 

(a) ThE Reaſon is, that theſ things are almoſt 
wholly known to us by their Colour and Figure, Be- 
ſides, they are as motionleſs, for the moſt part, in 
Nature, as in the Imitation. | 

(% INSTANCES of this kind are the Flying of 
Birds, the Galloping of Horſes, the Roaring of Lions, 
the Crowing of Cocks. And the Reaſon is, that 

though 


E 


1 
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62 
Ch. II. The Human Body in all its Appearances (as 
Male, Female; Young, Old; Handſome, 


A Discoutst oh MUSte, 


Ugly ;) and in all its Attitudes, (as Laying, 
Sitting, Standing, &c.) The Natural 
Sounds peculiar to the Human Species, (ſuch 
as Crying, Laughing, Hollowing, Gc.) (c) 
All Energies, Paſſions; and Affections, of the 
Saul, being in any degree more intenſe or 


violent 


— 


We paint Motion or 8 be impeſſblh yet the 


Motions and Sounds here mentioned having an im- 


mediate and natural Connection with a certain viſible 
CONFIGURATION of the Parts, the Mind, from a 
Proſpect of this Configuration, conceives inſenſibly that 
which is concomitant; and hence it is that, by a fort of 
Fallacy, the Sounds and MoTi1ons appear to be 
painted alſo. On the contrary, not ſo in ſuch Ma- 
tions, as the Swimming of many kinds of Fiſh; or in 
ſuch Sounds, as the Purring of a Cat; becauſe here is no 


ſuch ſpecial Configuration to be perceived.—Homerin his 
Shield deſcribing the Picture of a Bull ſeized by two 


Lions, ſays of the Bull—6 % warxga wewnas "Enelo— 


Hie, bellowing loudly, was drag'd along. WhereE HMarbius. 
in commenting on this Bellowing, ſays, ; m 76 


Fall, as he (the Bull) made manifeſt (in the Picture) 
9 his Figure or Attitude. 


Euſt. in J. L. p. 1224. 
(c) The Reaſon is of the ſame kind, as that 


given in the Note immediately preceding; and by 


the” ſame Rule, the Obſervation muſt be confined to 
natural Sounds only. In Language, few of the Speakers 


know the Configurations, which attend it. 
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violent than ordinary (4) —All Actions Ch. II. 


63 


and Events, whoſe Integrity or Wholeneſs ov 


depends upon a ſhort and ſelf-evident Sue- 
ceſſion of Incidents (e Or if the Suc- 
ceſſion be extended, then ſuch Actions at 
leaſt, whoſe Incidents are all along, during 
that Succeſſion, ſimilar (f) All Actions 
which being qualified as above, open them 
ſelves into a/arge Variety of Circumſtances, 


C0N= 


13 ad. — cad 


(d) Tur Reaſon is ſtill of the ſame kink, © dix. 
from their Viſible Effects on the Body. They natu- 
rally produce either to the Countenance a particular 
| Redneſs or Paleneſs ; or a particular Modification of its 
Muſcles; or elſe to the Limbs,. a particular Attitude. 
Now all theſe Effects are /olely referable to CoLouk 
and FIGURE, the two grand ſenſible Media, peculiar 
to Painting. See Raphael's Cartoons of St. Paul at 
Athens, and of his ſtriking the Sorcerer Elymas blind: 
See alſo the Crucifixion of Palycrates, and the Suffer- 
ings of the Conſul Regulzs, both by Salvator Roſa. 

(e) For of neceſſity every PICTURE is a Punt tum 
Temporis or INSTANT, 


(J) Sven, for inſtance, as a "Es at Sea; whoſe 


Incidents of Viſion may be nearly all included in foam- 


ing Waves, a dark Sky, Ships out of their erect 


Poſture, and Men hanging upon the Ropes. 
Or as a Battle; which from Beginning to End pre- 
ſents nothing . than, Blood, Fire, Smoak, and 
Diſorder. Now ſuch Events may be well imitated 


64 A Drscovurse on MUSIC, 
Ch. II. concurring all in the ſame Point of Time (g). 
xr —— Al] Actions which are known, and 
known univerſally, rather than Actions 
neroly invented or known but to few (V). 
AND 


_— tw. 


* * 
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all at once; for how long ſoever they laſt, they are but 
Repetitions of the ſame Nicias, the Painter, recom- 
mended much the ſame Subjects, v:z. a Sea-fight or a 
Land- battle of Cavalry. His reaſons too are much the 
ſame with thoſe mentioned in Note (g). He concludes 
with a Maxim, (little regarded by his Succeſſors, how- 
BY ever important, ) that the Subject itſelf is as much a Part 
1 of the Painter's Art, as the Poet's Fable is a Part of 
Poetry. See Demetrius Phal. p. 53. Edit. Oz. 
(g) For PAINTING is not bounded in ExTEN- 
SION, as it is in DURAaTIoN. Beſides, it ſeems 
true in every Species of Compoſition, that, as far as 
Perplexity and Confuſion may be avoided, and the 
I haleneſs of the Piece may be preſerved clear and in- 
telligible ; the more ample the Magnitude, and the 
greater the Variety, the greater alſo, in proportion, ; 
the Beauty and Perfection. Noble inſtances of this 
are the Pictures above-mentioned in Note (4).. 
See Ariſtot. Poet. cap. 7. O d va ail qQuow 18 
/e. og@r, af wiv, &c, See alſo Characteri- 
flicks, V. I. p. 143. and Boſſu, B. 1, cap. 16. L' Achille 
d' Homire eft fs grand, &c. | 
(5) Tre Reaſon is, that a Picture being (as has 
been faid) but a Point or Inflant, in a Story well 
known the Spectator's Memory will ſupply the pre- 
vious and the ſubſequent. But this cannot be done, 
| | where 
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Ap thus much as to the e of Ch. II. 
Painting, . W 


§ 2. In Music, THE FITTEST Su- 
JecTs of IMITATION are all ſuch THIN GS 
and 


1 — ——_——— 


where ſuch Knowledge is wanting, And therefore it 
may be juſtly queſtioned, whether the moſt cele- 
brated Subjects, borrowed by Painting from Hiſtory, 
would have been any of them intelligible hre“ the 
Medium of Painting only, ſuppoſing Hiſtory to have 
been filent, and to have given o additional Information. 


Ir may be here added, that Horace, conformably 
to this Reaſoning, recommends even to Poetic Imita- 
tion a Ann Story, before an unknown. 


pf Tuque | 

© Refius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, | 
. Duam / ; proferres ignota, indictaque primus. 

| Art. Poet. v. 128. 


AND indeed as the being underſtood to others, either 
Hearers or Spectators, ſeems to be a common Requi- 
ſite to all Mimetic Arts whatever; (for to thoſe, who 
underſtand them not, they are in Fact no Mimetic 
Arts) it follows, that Perſpicuity muſt be Eſſential to 
them all; and that no prudent Artiſt would neglect, 
if it were poſſible, any juſt Advantage to obtain this 
End, Now there can be no Advantage greater, than 
the Notoriety of the Subjef imitated. 


F 
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'Ch. II. 
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* 


A DiscoursE on MUSIC, 
and INCIDENTS, as are moſteminently* cha- 
racteriſed by MoT10N and SOUND. 


MoT1on may be either fow or ſwf, 
even or uneven, broken or continuous.— 


SoUND may be either „ or loud, high or 


oro. Wherever therefore any of theſe Spe- 


cies of Motion or Sound may be found in 
there will be room for Mus1icar IMITA- 
TION, 


Trvs, in the Natural or Inanimate 
World, Music may imitate the Glidings, 
Murmurings, Toflings, Roarings, and other 
Accidents of Water, as perceived in Foun- 
tains, Cataracts, Rivers, Seas, &c.—The 
ſame of Thunder the ſame of Winds, as 
well the ſtormy as the gentle. In the 
Animal World, it may imitate the Voice of 
ſome Animals, but chi that of fin ging 
Birds It may alſo faintly copy ſome of 
their Motions. —In the Human Kind, it can 

alſo 


5 
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alſo imitate ſome Motions(i) and Sounds(k); Ch. II. 


and of Sounds thoſe mot perfectiy, which wy 
are expreſſive of mu" and Anguiſh (1). 


Aup thus a as to the Subjects, 
which Muſic imitates. 


$ 7- IT romaine then, that we compare 
theſe two ARTS together. And here in- 
deed, as to Mufical Imitation in general, it 
muſt be confeſſed that—as it can, from i its 
Genius, imitate o Sounds and Motions— 
as there are not many Motions either in the 
Animal 


122 — ene 
1 


(i) As the Valk of the Giant Pohpheme, in the 
Paſtoral of Acis and Galatea, — See what ample Strides 
he takes, &c. 


(#4) As the Shouts of a Multitude, in the Corona- 
tion Anthem of, God ſave the King, &c. 


(1) Tux Reaſon is, that this Species of Muſical 
Imitation moſt nearly approaches Nature, For Grief; 
in moſt Animals, declares itſelf by Sounds, which are 
not unlike to long Notes in the Chromatic Syſtem. 
Of this kind is the Chorus of BaaPs Prieſts in 


the Oratorio of Deborah, Doleful has haw ye 
wound, & c. 
F 4 
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Ch. II. Animal or in the Inanimate World, which 
mie exclufively peculiar even to any Species 
| and ſcarcely any to an Individual. as 

there are no Natural Sounds, which cha- 
racteriſe at leaſt ower hu a Species (for 
the Natural Sounds of Individuals are in 
every Species the ſame) —— farther, as 
Muſic does but zmperfetly imitate even 
theſe Sounds and Motions () On the 
contrary, as Figures, Poſtures of Figures, 
and Colours characteriſe not only every ſen- 
ſible Species, but even every Individual; and 
for the moſt part alſo the various Energies 
and Paſſions of every Individual——and 
farther, as Painting is able, with the higheſt 
; Accuracy and Exattneſs, to imitate ali theſe 
Colours and Figures; and while Muſical 
| Imita- 


(n) Tk Reaſon is from the Diſſimilitude he- 
tween the Sounds and Motions of Nature, and thoſe 
of Muſic. Mujical Sounds are all produced from Even 
Vibration, moſt Natural from Uneven, Muſical Mo- 

tions are chiefy Definite in their Meaſure, mold 
Natural are Indeſinite. | 


* See Note (d) of this. Chapter, 
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the raiſing of Ideas mia, itſelf aſpires to 


raiſe Ideas he very ſame in a word, as 


Painting, in reſpect of its SubjeFFs, is equal 


to the nobleſi Part of Imitation, the Imi- 
tating regular Actions conſiſting of a Whole 
and Parts; and of ſuch Imitation, Muſic is 
utterly incapable——FROM ALL THIS it 
muſt be confeſſed, that Musicar IMITA- 
TION IS GREATLY BELOW THAT OP 
PAINTING, and that af beſt it is but an 
imperfect thing. 


As to the Efficacy therefore of Music, 
it muſt be derived from another Source, 
which muſt be left for the preſent, to be 
conſidered of hereafter *, 


TuxRRE remains to be mentioned Imi- 


tation by Poetry, 


, - * $6.5 EIS V3 - J g F 


* Ch. VI. 


#42 CHAP, 
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CHAP, II. 


On the Subjects which Poetry imitates, but 

imitates only thro' natural Media, or mere 
Sounds—— Compariſon of Poetry in this 
Capacity, firft with Painting, then with 
is ic. : 


 OETIC IMITATION facludes every 

thing in it, which is performed either by 
PrcTurs-IMITATION or Mus1CAL; for 
its Materials are Wi ords, and Words are 
* Symbols by Compact of all Ideas, 


FARTHER as Words, beſide their being 
Symbols by Compact, are alſo Sounds vari- 
oufly diſtinguiſhed by their Aptneſs to be 


rapidly or flowly pronounced, and by the 


reſpective Prevalence of Mutes, Liquids, or 
Vowels in their Compoſition; it will follow 
that, beſide their Compatt-Relation, they 


will 


* See Note (e) Chap, I. 
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will have likewiſe a Natural Relation to all Ch. III. \ 
3 


ſuch Things, between which and them- 
ſelves there is any Natural Reſemblance. 
Thus, for inſtance, there is Natural Re- 
ſemblance between all ſorts of harſh and 
grating Sounds, There is therefore (ex- 
cluſive of its Signification) a4 Natural Rela- 

tion between the Sound of a vile Hautboy, 
and of that Verſe in * Virgil, 


Stridenti m iferum ftipuld di iſperdere Cleans 
or of that other in Milton. 


71 


Grate on their Scrannel Pipes of wretched 


Straw, 


So alſo between the /inooth fioift Gliding of 


a River, and of that Verſe in . Horace, 


—at llle 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis ævum. 


Axp thus in part even Poetic Imitation 
has its Foundation i in Nature. But then 


F4 WS this 


*- Ecl. 3. ver. 27. f In his Lycidas, 
i Epiſt, 2. J. I. ver. 425 43. 8 


: 
| 
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Ch. III. this Imitation goes not far: and taken 


without the Meaning derived to the Sounds 
from Compac?, is but little * how- 
ever perfect and elaborate. 


&: 2. If therefore PoE TRV be compared 
with PAINTING, in reſpect of this its 
merely Natural and Tnartificial Reſem- 
blance, it may be juſtly ſaid that In as 
much as of this ſort of Reſemblance, 
Poetry (like Muſic) has no other Sources, 
than 7hoſe two of Sound and Motion- 
in as much as it often wants theſe Sources 
themſelves (for Numbers of Words neither 
have, nor can have any Reſemblance to 
thoſe Ideas, of which they are the Sym- 
bols) in as much as Natural Sounds 
and Motions, which Poetry thus imitates, 
are themſelves but * looſe and indefinite Ac 
cidents of thoſe Subjects, to which they 
belong, and conſequently do but Jogy and 
indefinitely characteriſe them Llaſtly, in 
as much as Poetic Sounds and Motions do 

| but 


2 


p. 67, 68. 
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but faintly reſemble thoſe of Nature, which Ch. III. 


are themſelves confeſſed to be ſo imperfett — 


and vague.— FROM ALL THIS it will 
follow (as it has already followed of Muſic) 
that=—PorTic IMITATION FOUNDED 

DO es — 
IN MERE NATURAL RESEMBLANCE IS 
IN ME NT WR 


eee 
MUCH INFERIOR TO THAT oF PAINT- 
ING, and at beſt but very imper fecit. 


$ 3. As to the Preference, which ſuch 
PotTic IMITATION may claim before 
Mus1carL, or Mus1icAaL IMITATION be- 
fore THAT ; the Merits on each Side may 
appear perhaps equal. They both fetch 
their Imitations from + Sound and Motion. 
Now Mus1c ſeems to imitate Nature bet- 
ter as to Motion, and POETRY as to Sound. 


The Reaſon is, that in Motions (a) Muſic 
has 


* 


= = — — 
, 12 2 . 


FEY 


(a) Mus1c has no leſs than five 4 ferent 1 


of Notes in ordinary uſe, reckoning from the Semi- 
brief to the Semi-quaver; all which may be infi- 
nitely 


4 
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Ch. III. has a greater Variety; and in Sounds, thoſe 
of Poetry approach nearer to Nature (5). 


Ir therefore in Sound the one have the 
Preference, in Motion the other, and the 
Merit of Sound and Motion be ſuppoſed 
nearly equal; it will follow, that THE 
MErIT or TAE Two IMITATIONS 
WILL BE NEARLY EQUAL ALSO. 


wn 
n. 


nitely compounded, even in any one Time, or Mea- 
ſure PokrRVY, on the other hand, has but 9 
Lengths or Quantities, a long Syllable and a ſbort, 
(which is its Half) and all the Variety of Verſe ariſes 
from ſuch Feet and Metres, as theſe t:vo Species of 
Syllables, by being compounded, can be made produce. 


(5) MusicaL Sounds are produced by even 
Vibrations, which ſcarcely any Natural Sounds are- 


on the contrary, Words are the Product of uneven 
Vibration, and ſo are mt Natural Sounds 
Add to this, that Words are far more numerous, than 
Muſical Sounds. So that Poetry, as to imitation by 
Sound, ſeems to exceed Muſic, not only in nearneſs of 
Reſemblance, but e even in Variety alſo, 


CHAP, 


PAINTING, ad POETRY. 


CHAP. IV. 


On the Subjects which Poetry imitates, not 
by mere Sounds or natural Media, but by 

. Words ſignificant ; She Subjects at the ſame 
time being ſuch, to which the Genius of each 


of the other two Arts is moſt perfectly 


adapted Its Compariſen in theſe Subjects, 
firſt with Painting, then with Muſic. 


HE Mimetic Art of PorTRry has 
been hitherto conſidered, as fetch- 
ing its Imitation from mere Natural Re- 


ſemblance. In this it has been ſhewn 


mes ei — 
much gzferiar to PAINTING, and nearly 
1 to Mvus1c, 


Ir remains to be conſidered, what its 
Merits are, when it imitates not by mere 
Natural Sound, but by Sound Agnificant; 
by Words, the compact Symbols of all kinds 
of Ideas. F rom hence de ends it its genuine 


KK 


Force. 
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Ch. IV. Force. And here, as it is able to find 
| Sounds expreſſive of every Idea, ſo is there 
no Subject either of Picture- Imitation, or 
Muſical, to which it does not afpire ; all 
Things and Incidents whatever being, in a 
manner, to be deſeribed by Words. 


WHETHER Fherefore PoE TRY, in this 
its proper ſphere, be equal to the Imitation of 
the other two ARTS, is the queſtion at pre- 
fent, which comes in order to be diſcuſſed. 


woo map rote eats 
N wy 


Now as Subjects are infinite, and the 
other two Arts are not equally adapted to 
imitate a//; it is propoſed, firſt to compare 
Por TRY with them in ſuch SUBJECTS, tg 
which they are moſt perfeetly adapted. 


: 6. 2. 18 begin therefore with PAINT 
1 ING. A SUBJECT, in which the Power 
| of this Art may be moſt fully exerted, 


(whether it be taken from the Inanimate, 
or the Animal, or the Moral World) muſt 
be a SUBJECT, which is principally and 
eminently characteriſed by certain Colours, 


Figures, 
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Figures, and Poſtures of F. jgures——whoſe Ch. IV., 
Comprehenſion depends not on a Succeſſion of 
Events; or at leaſt, if on a Succeſſion, on a 
ſhort and f-if-evident one———which admits a 
large Variety of ſuch Circumſtances, as all 
concur in the ſame individual Point of Time, 
and relate all to one principal Action. 


* 


ES. as „„ OE RAKT Wick 
* . 


As to ſuch a Subject therefore In as 
much as POETRY is forced to paſs thro” . 
the Medium of Compact, while PAINTING 
applics immediately thro' the Medium of 

Nature; the one being underſtood to all, 
the other to the Speakers of a certain Lan- 
guage * only——in as much as Natural 
Operations muſt needs be more ecting, 
than Articial——in as much as Painting i 

| helps our own rule Ideas by its own, which 
are conſummate and wrou zht up to the Per- | 

| fection of Art; while Poetry can raiſe 10 1 
ether (a) than what every Mind is furniſhed 
with 


Ä 6 ET wore wn, bo oro ay we 


* Note (c) p. 58. 


(a) Wx we read in Mit.Tow of Err, that 
Grace was in all her Steps, Heav'n in her ye, 
In ev'ry ore Dignity and Love; | 


we 
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Ch. IV. with before—in as much as Painting ſhews 


all the mmute and various concurrent Cir- 
cumſtances of the Event in the ſame indivi- 
dual Point of 'Time, as they appear in 
Nature; while Poetry is forced to want 
this Circumſtance of Intelligibility, by 
being ever obliged to enter into ſome de- 
gree of Detail in as much as this Detail 
creates often the Dilemma of either be- 
coming Zedious, to be clear; or if not 
tedious, then obſcure——laſtly, in as much 
as all Imitations more /mzlar, more imme- 

; diate, 


ä 


— 
_— 


= 


we have an Image not of that Eve, which MIL rox 
conceived, but of ſuch an EvE only, as every one, 
by bis own proper Genius, is able to repreſent, from 
reflecting on thoſe Ideas, which he has annexed to 
theſe ſeveral Sounds. The greater Part, in the mean 
time, have never perhaps beſtowed one accurate 
Thought upon what Grace, Heaven, Love, and Dignity 


mean; or ever enriched the Mind with Ideas of 


Beauty, or aſked whence they are to be acquired, 
and by what Proportions they are con/tituted, On 
the contrary, when we view Eve as painted by an 
able Painter, we labour under no ſuch Difficulty ; 
becauſe we have exhibited before us the better Con- 
ceptions of an ARTIST, the genuine Ideas of perhaps a 
T1TIAN or a RAPHAEL. 
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to thoſe which are /z/s ſo; and for the 
Reaſons above, the Imitations of Poetry 
are leſs fmilar, leſs immediate, and leſs in- 


zelligible than thoſe of Painting From 
ALL THIS it will follow, that IN ALL 


SUBJECTS WHERE PAINTING CAN 
FULLY EXERT ITSELF, THE IMITA- 
TIONS of PAINTING ARE SUPERIOR 
TO THOSE OF POETRY, AND CONSE= 
QUENTLY IN ALL SUCH SUBJECTS 


THAT PAINTING HAS THE PREFE=- 


RENCE. 


—— 


$ 3. AND now to compare Po TR 
with Mus1c, allowing to Mufc the fame 


. Advantage of a well- adapted Subject, which 


has already been allowed to Painting in the 
Compariſon juſt preceding. 


WIAT ſuch a SUBJECT is, has already 
been * deſcribed. And as to Preference, it 
„ muſt 


td _— 
— > Co _— < 


See Chap. II. § 2. 
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diate, and more intelligible, are preferable Ch. IV. 
| — 
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In as much as 


w— MosicAlL IuITATIONS, tho' Natural, 


| Ch. IV. muſt be confeſſed, that 


KN2 $a ah dS xc ERA. Th, Ie 


aſpire not to raiſe the /ame Ideas, but only 
Ideas || /mi/ar and analogous; while Pot Tic 
IMITATION, tho' Artificial; raiſes Ideas 
the very /ame—in as much as the Dejinite 
and Certain is ever preferable to the Indefi- 
nite and Uncertain ; and that more eſpe- 
cially in Imiations, where the principal 


(5) Delight is 7 recognizing the Thing 


imitating 


P. 68, 69. 

(2) Tzar there is an eminent Delight in zhis 
very RECOGNITION 7elf, abſtract from any thing 
pleaſing in the Subject recognized, is evident from 
hence that, in all the Mimetic Arts, we can be 


 bighly charmed with Imitations, at whoſe Originals in 


Nature we are fhocked and terrified. Such, for in- 
ſtance, as Dead Bodies, Wild Beaſts, and the like. 


Tk Cauſe, aſſigned for this, ſeems to be of 
the following kind. We have a Joy, not only in 
the Sanity and Perfection, but alſo in the juſt and na- 
tural Energies of our ſeveral Limbs and Faculties. 
And hence, among others, the 7% in REASONINOG; 
as being the Energy of that principal Faculty, our IN- 
TELLECT er UNDERSTANDING. This Joy extends, 


not only to the Wiſe, but to the Multitude, For 


all Men have an Aver/ion to Ignorance and Error, 
| | and 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 
emtated—it will follow from hence that— 
EVEN IN SUBJECTS THE BEST ADAPTED 
To MusICAL IMITATION, THE IMITA- 
TION oF POETRY WILL. BE STILL MORE 
EXCELLENT, 


- o . ., g 
— 8 N us F ©, : N * k a” 
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and in ſome degree, however moderate; are glad to 
learn and to inform themſelves. 


HENCE therefore the Delight, ariſing from theſe 
Imitations; as we are enabled, in each of them, to 
axerciſe the REaSoniING FACULTY 3 and, by com- 
paring the Copy with the Archetype in our Minds, to 
INFER that THIS is SUCH a THING and, THAT; 
ANOTHER 3 a Fact remarkable among Children; 

even in their firſt and earlieſt Days. 
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Ch. V. 
1 


4 DiscovRxsE S MUSIC, 


c HAP. v. 


On the Subjects which Poetry imitates by 
Wards fignificant, bein gat the ſame time 
Subjects not adapted to tbe Genius of 
either of the other Arts—The Nature of 

thoſe Subjects The Abilities of Poetry 
to imitate them. Compariſon of Poetry 
in theſe Subjects, jir/t with Painting, 
then with Muſic. 


HE MimeTic ART of Por R 

has now been conſidered in /w9 
Views Firſt, as imitating by mere natural 
MEeD1a: and in this it has been placed on a 
level with Mus1c, but much inferior to 
Pax Inet has been fince con- . 
ſidered as imitating thro' Sounds fignificant 
by Compact, and that in ſuch Subjects re- 


ſpectively, where PAINTING and Music 


have the fulleft Power to exert themſelves. 
'9 8 r 
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Here to Painting it has been held inferior, Ch. V. 
our: to Muſic it has been preferred. — | 1 


Ir remains to be conſidered what 
other Subjects Poetry has left, to which the 
Genius of the other two Arts is leſs per- 
fectly adapted How far Poetry is able to 
imitate them and whether from the 
Perfection of its Imitation, and the Nature 
of the Subjects themſelves, it ought to be 
called no more than equal to its Siſter Arts; 
or whether, on the whole, it ſhould not 
rather be called Take 


§ 2. To begin, in the firſt place, by 
en git with Panting: 


THE Subjects of Poetry, to which the 
Genius of Painting is not adapted, are— 
all A whoſe (a) Whole is of fo 
18 „ e 
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(a) For a juſt and accurate Deſcription of Mole- 
neſs and Unity, ſee Ariſi. Poet. Ch. 7 & 8. and Boſſu, 
his beſt Interpreter, in his Treatiſe on the Epic Poems 
B. II. ch. 9, 10, 11. 
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Ch. v. lengthened a Duration, that 20 Point of 

ny Time, in any part of that Whole, can be 
; given it for Painting; neither in its Be- 
ginning, which will teach what is Subſe- 

guent; nor in its End, which will teach 

what is Previous; nor in its Middle, which 

| will declare both the Previous and the Sub- 

* ſequent.——Alfo all Subjects ſo framed, as 

| to lay open the internal Conſtitution of Man, 
| and give us an Inſight into (3) Characters, 

Manners, Paſſions, and Sentiment. 


As eee 5 vn er 1 VI RI 


THE 


— 


N. (5) Fork a rn of CHAnACFBR, ſee be- 
low, Note (4) of this Chapter. x 


As for MANnNERs, it may be faid in general, 
that a certain Syſtem of them makes a Character; and 
that as theſe Syſtems, by being differently compounded, 
make each a different Character, ſo is it that one Man 
truly differs from another. | 


PAss10Ns are obvious; Pity, Fear, Anger, &c. 


_ SENTIMENTS are diſcoverable in all thoſe 
WA Things, which are the proper Buſineſs and End of 
| SPEECH or Discouxsg. The chief Branches of 
| this End are to Aſert and Prove ; to Solve and Re- 
fate; to expreſs or excite Paſſons; to amplify In- 

cidents, 
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Tur Merit of theſe Subjects is obvious. Ch. V. 
They muſt neceſſarily of all be the moſt ——— 
affeting ; the moſt improving; and ſuch 


of which the Mind has the ftrongeft Com- 
prehenfion, 


For as to the affe#ing Part—if it be 
true, that all Events more or leſs affect us, 
as the Subjects, which they reſpect, are 
more or leſs nearly related to us; then 
ſurely thoſe Events muſt needs be moſt Uf 

fefing, to whoſe Subjects we are of all the 
moſt intimately related. Now ſuch is the 
Relation, which we bear to Mankind; and 
Men and Human Actions are the Subjects, 
here propoſed for Imitation. 


0 3 As 


n 
* 


cidents, and to diminiſb them. It is in theſe 
things therefore, that we muſt look for Sentiment. 
See Ariſt. Poet. c. 19. n= 351 de wales Thy Atavoiay 
Tairg oa und Ts Yoys der magaoewaoVing, Mzen 
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Ch. v. As to Improvement—there can be none 

—— ſurely (to Man at leaſt) fo great, as that 
P. which is derived from a juſt and decent 
; Repreſentation of Human Manners, and 
Sentiments. For what can more contribute 
to give us that / Maſter-Knowledge (c), with- 
. | out 


; 


(e) FNQN®I EATTON. But farther, be- 
ſides obtaining this moral Science from the Con- 
templation of Human Life; an End common both to 

| Epic, Tragic, and Comic Poetry ; there is a pecu- 

Liar End to Tragedy, that of eradicating the Paſſions 

7 2 Pity and Fear. Eu 2 gy gary. * pianos  Tpakeus 
endalac Kaul ralag—I ee A Poes Weoaivera THY 

Tay Tory mabnuatuy ualagow, Ariſt. Poet. c. 6. 

TRAGEDY is the Imitation of an Aion important and 


perfect, thro” Pity amd FEAR working the PURGA- 
TION OF SUCH-LIKE PASSIONS, 


THERE are none, it is evident, fo devoid of theſe 
wo Paſſions, as thoſe perpetually converſant, © where 
| the Occafions of them are moſt frequent ; ſuch, for 

inſtance, as the Military Men, the Profeſſors of 
Medicine, Chirurgery, and the lice. Their Minds, 
by this Intercourſe, become as it were callous; gain- 


ing an Apathy by Experience, which no Theory can 
ever teach them. 


Now 
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out which, all other Knowledge will prove Ch. N +": 
of little or no | 


&4.:.- 08 


Me 


1 IT — 


Now that, which is wrought in theſe Men by 
the real Diſaſters of Life, may be ſuppoſed wrought 
in others by the Fictions of Tragedy; yet with this 
happy Circumſtance in favour of Tragedy, that, 
without the Diſaſters — real, it can 3 the 
ſame End. 


Ir muſt however, for all this, be confeſſed, that 
an Effect of this kind cannot reaſonably be expected, ; 
except among Nations, like the Athenians of old, 
who lived in a perpetual Attendance upon theſe / 
Theatrical Repreſentations, For it is not a ſingle or 
occaſional Application to theſe Paſſions, but a con/tant 
and uninterrupted, 35 which alone they may be leſſened 
or removed. 


Ir would be improper to conclude this Note, 
without obſerving, that the Philoſopher in this 
place by PiTY means not PHILANTRHROPY, Na- 
tural Affection, a Readineſs to relieve others in their 
Calamities and Diſtreſs ; but, by Pity, he means that 

SENSELESS EFFEMINATE CONSTERNATION, 
which ſeizes weak Minds, on the ſudden Proſpect of any 
thing diſaſtrous ; which, in its more violent Effects, 
is ſeen in Shriekings, Swoonings, &c. a Paſiion, fo far - 
from laudable, or from operating to the Good of 
others, that it is certain to deprive the Party, who * 
labours under its Influence, of all Capacity to de the 


teafl good Office, 
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As to our Comprebenſin. there is no- 
thin g certainly, of which we 00 ſo ſtrong 
Ideas, as of that which happens in the 
Moral or Human World. For as to the 
Internal Part, or Active Principle of the 
Vegetable, we know it butohſcurely; becauſe 
there we can diſcover neither Paſſion, nor 
Senſation. In the Animal World indeed 
this Principle is more ſeen, and that from 
the Paſſions and Senſations which there de- 
clare themſelves. Yet all ſtill reſts upon the 
mere Evidence of Senſe ; upon the F orce 
only of external and unaffiſted Experience. 
But in the Moral or Human World, as we 
have a Medium of Knowledge far more 
accurate than this; ſo from hence it is, 


that we can com prehend e 


Wirz regard therefore to the various 
Events which happen here, and the various 
Cauſes, by which they are produced 
in other Words, of all Characters, Manners, 
Human Paſſions, and Sentiments; beſides 
the E Evidence of See, we have the > higheſt 

Evidence 
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Evidence additional, in having an expreſs Ch. V. 
Conſciouſneſs of ſomething ſimilar within ; - . 

f ſomething homogeneous in the Receſles of 
our own Minds; in that, which conſtitutes 
to each of us his true and real Self, 


THESE therefore being the Subjects, not 

adapted to the Genius of Painting, it comes 

next to be conſidered, how far Poetry can 
| imilate enn. 


Ap here, that it has Abilities clearly 
equal, cannot be doubted ; as it has that 
for the Medium of its Imitation, through 
which Nature declares herſelf in the ſame 
Subjects. For the Sentiments in real Life | 
are only known by Men's * Dyſcourſe, . 
And the Characters, Manners, and Paſſions 5 
of Men being the Prompters to what they | 
gay; it muſt needs follow, that their Di- A 
courſe will be a conſtant Specimen of thoſe i | 
Charatters, Manners, and Paſſions. 1 


Format 
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ch. v. Format enim Natura prius nos intus ad 

—— omnem 

Fortunarum habitum; ju vat, aut ae ad 

ram: _ 

Poſt effert Animi Motus, INTERPRETE 
LIS GVA. 


Nor only therefore Language is an ade- 
gquate Medium of Imitation, but in Senti- 
ments it is the only Medium; and in Man- 
zers and Paſſions there is no other, which 
can exhibit them to us -after that clear, 

preciſe, and definite Way, as they in Nature 
ſtand allotted to the various ſorts of Men, 
and are found to conſtitute the ſeveral Cha- 
raters of each (d). 


8 6 


- * * * wa 


* Hor. de Arte Poet. verſ. 108. | ; 


(4) IT is true indeed that (beſides what is done 
by Poetry) there is ſome Idea of Character, which 
even Painting can communicate. Thus there is no 
doubt, but that ſuch a Countenance may be found by 

Painters for Ancas, as would convey upon view a 
mila, 
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§ 3. To compare therefore Poetry, in ch. V. 
theſe Subjects, with Painting In as much . 


as no Subjects of Painting are * wholly ſu- 
perior 


? - 
* 


9 2 - - 2 


i 


* P. 57, 58, 75» 76. ; | 
mild, humane, and yet a brave Diſpoſition. But 


then this Idea would be vague and general. It would 
be concluded, only in the groſs, that the Hero was 


Good. As to that Syſtem of Qualities peculiar to 


Eneas only, and which alone properly conſtitutes his 
true and real Charafer, this would ſtill remain a 
Secret, and be no way diſcoverable. For how de- 
duce it from the mere Lineaments of a Countenance ? 
Or, if it were deducible, how few Spectators would 
there be found ſo ſagacious? It is here, therefore, 
that Recourſe muſt be had, not to Painting, but to 
Poetry. So accurate a Conception of Character can 
be gathered only from a Succeſſion of various, and yet 
conſiſtent Actions; a Succeſſion, enabling us to conjec- 
ture, what the Perſon of the Drama will do in the 
future, from what already he has done in the paft. 
Now to ſuch an Imitation, Poetry only is equal; 
becauſe it is not bounded, like Painting, to ſhort, and 
as it were, inſtant Events, but may imitate Subjects 
of any Duration auhatever. See Ariſt. Poet. cap. 6. 
Eri de nog wiv T6 Toro, © dor To wo 
sro rig ss, &v olg z ke Mon, & eocupeiras 1 
eiue d Afywv, See allo the ingenious and learned 
Baſ, Book 4. ch. 4. | 
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Ch. V. perior to Poetry; while the Subjects, here 


A Discourse on MUSIC, 


deſcribed, far exceed the Power of Paint- 
ing——in as much as they are of al Sub- 


jects the moſt Þ+ affecting, and improving, 


and ſuch of which we have the fronge/? 
Comprehenſion further, in as much as 
Poetry can mot Þ accurately imitate them 


in as much as, beſides all Imitation, there 


is a Charm in Poetry, arifing from its very 
Numbers (e); whereas Painting has Pre- 
5 tence 


+ P. 85, &c. 
1 P. 89, &c. 


(e) That there is a Charm in Poetry, ariſing 
from its Numbers only, may be made evident from 
the five or ſix firſt Lines of the Paradiſe Loft; where, 
without any Pomp of Phraſe, Sublimity of Senti- 
ment, or the leaſt Degree of Imitation, every Reader 
muſt find himſelf to be ſenſibly delighted; and that, 
only from the graceful and ſimple Cadence of the 
Numbers, and that artful Variation of the Czſura or 
Pauſe, ſo eſſential to the Harmony of oy good 
Poem. 


An Engliſh Heroic Verſe conſiſts of ten Semipeds, 
or Half-feet. Now in the Lines aboye-mentioned 


the 


\ 
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tence to no Charm, except that of Imita- 
ton only——laſtly, (which will ſoon be 
* ſhewn) in as much as Poetry is able to 
aſſociate Muſic, as a moſt powerful Ally; 
of which Aſſiſtance, Painting is utterly in- 
capable — FROM ALL THIS it may be 
fairly concluded, that PoE TRY 7s not 
only Equal, but that it is in ſact FAR Su- 
PERIOR TO ITS SISTER ART OF PAIN T- 
ING. 


* 


8 4. Bur if it exceed Painting in Sub- 
jecte, to which Painting is not adapted; no 
doubt * it exceed Music in Subjects to 


Muſic 


* R | — X ———— 7 - 
* Chap. VI. : 5 


the Pauſes are varied upon different Semipeds in the 
Order, which follows ; as may be ſeen by any, who 
will be at the Pains to examine. 


PARADISE Los r, B. I. 1 


| : 
Verſety Semiped 7 : 
— 2 | | ce: Oo 5 
—— 3 ( has its Pauſe} —--— 6 8 
— 4 { fall upon ——— 5 „ ; 


a— 
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preferred, even in thoſe Subjects, which 
have been held adapted the beſt of all. 


58 5. POETRY IS THEREFORE, ON THE 
WHOLE MUCH SUPERIOR TO EITHER QF 
. THE OTHER MiMETIC ARTS; 2 having 
; | j been ſhewn to be equally excellent Ix THE 
J A + ACCURACY OF ITS IMITATION; and to 
1 emitate SUBJECTS, WHICH FAR SURPASS,g 


| 2 
1 ; AS WELL IN | UTILITY, AS IN « l DiG= 
ML nirTv. 
* ©h. Iv. TOY + P. 89. f P. 86. 
i See p. 83, 84. and p. 64, Note (g). See alſo 
P* 59. 


CHAP. 
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CHAF. 


On Mufjic conſidered not as an Imitation, but 
as deriving its Efficacy from another 
Source. On its joint Operation by this 
means with Poetry. An O bjection to 
Mufic ſolved. Ihe Advantage ariſing to 1 
tit, as well as to Poetry, from their being 19 
united. C onclufion. 8 


N the — Diſcourſe, Music 5 Ch. VI. 
been mentioned as an * Al to Poetry. — 


It has alſo been ſaid to derive its + Efficacy | 

from another Source, than Imitation. It ; 
remains, therefore, that theſe things be ex- al 
plained. 


Wow. in order to this, it is firſt to be 
obſerved, that there are various Afections, 
which a be miſed by the Power of 


ö 
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A Discovrstz on MUSIC, 


eee VI. Mufic. There are Sounds to make us 


chearful, or jad; martial, or tender; and 


ſo of almoſt every other Affection, which 
we feel. 


IT is alſo further obſervable, that there 
is a reciprocal Operation between our Af- 
fections, and our Ideas; fo that, by a ſort 
of natural Sympathy, certain Ideas neceſſa- 
rily tend to raiſe in us certain Afections; 
and thoſe Afections, by a ſort of Counter- 
Operation, to raiſe the ſame Ideas. Thus 
Ideas derived from Funerals, Tortures, 
Murders, and the like, naturally generate 
the Affection of Melancholy. And when, 
by any Phy/ical Cauſes, that Affection hap- 
pens to prevail, it as naturally generates the 


_ fame dolęſul Ideas. 


Axp hence it is, that Ideas, derived 


from external Cauſes, have at different 


times, upon the /ame Perſon, ſo different 
an Effect. If they happen to ſuit the 


Affections, which prevail within, then is 


their Im Hs moſt — and their Effect : 
oy 
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#0/t laſting. If the contrary be true, then Ch. VI. 


is the Effect contrary, Thus, for inſtance, 
2a Funeral will much more affect the ſame 
Man, if he ſee it when melancholy, than 
if he ſee it when chearful. 


N ow this being premiſed, it will fol- 
low, that whatever happens to be the 
Aﬀetion or Diſpoſition of Mind, which 
ought naturally to reſult from the Genius 
of any Poem, the ſame probably it will be 
in the Power of ſome Species of Muſſc to 


_ excite. But whenever the proper Affectiun 


prevails, it has been allowed that then all 
kindred Ideas, derived from external Cauſes, 
make the moſt ſenfible Impreſſion, The 
Ideas therefore of Poetry muſt needs make 
the moſt ſenſible Impreſſion, when the 
(a) Affections, peculiar to them, are al- 


ready 


— 
8 


(a) QuinTIL1AN elegantly, and exactly appoſite 
to this Reaſoning, ſays of Muſic 


voce & modulation grandia elatt, jucunda dulciter, 
. moderata 
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1 excited by the Muſic. For here a 
double Force is made co-operate to one End. 
A Poet, thus aſſiſted, finds not an Audience. 
in a Temper, averſe to the Genius of his 
Poem, or perhaps at beſt under a cool In- 
difference ; but by the Preludes, the Sym- 
phonies, and concurrent Operation of the 
Muſic in all its Parts, rouzed into thoſe 
very Afettions, which he would moſt 
deſire. 


Ax Audience, fo diſpoſed, not only em- 


| brace with Pleaſure the Ideas of the Poet, 


when exhibited ; but, in a manner, even 
anticipate them in their ſeveral Imagina- 
tions. The Superſtitious have not a more 
previous Tendency to be frightened at the 
ſight of Spectres, or a Lover to fall into 
Raptures at the ſight of his Miſtreſs ; than 


2 Mind, thus tempered by the Power of 


Muſic, 


moderata leniter canit, totaque arte conſentit cum eo- 
rum, quæ dicuntur, AFFECTIBUS. J1nft. Orator. I. 1. 
Cap. 10. 


. 
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Muſic, to enjoy all Ideas, which are ſuitable Ch. VI. 
to that Temper. | „335 


Ann hence the genuine Charm of 
Muſic, and the Wonders which it works, 
thro” its great Profeſſors (6). A Power, 
which conſiſts not in Imitations, and the 
raiſing Ideas; but in the raiſing Afe&#tons, 
to which Ideas may correſpond; There 
are few to be found fo inſenſible, I may 
even ſay ſo inhumane, as when 600D 
PoETRY IS JUSTLY SET To Mus1c, 

not in ſome degree to feel the Force of 
ſo amiable an Union. But to the Muſes 
Friends it is a Force irręſiſtible, and pene- 
EY trates 


% 


(5) SUCH, above all, is Geprge Frederick Handel; 
whoſe Genius, having been cultivated by continued 
Exerciſe, and beiag itſelf far the ſublimeſt and moſt 
univerſal now known, has juſtly placed him with- 
out an Equal, or a Second. This tranſient Teſti- 
mony could not be denied ſo excellent an Artiſt, 
from whom this Treatiſe has borrowed ſuch eminent 
Examples, to juſtify its Aſſertions in what it has of- 

fered concerning Muſic. 
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Ch. VI. trates into the deepeſt Receſſes of the 
Baul. 


—— Pectus maniter an git, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet. 


$ 2. Now this is hat Source, from 
whence Muſic was Þ ſaid formerly 70 de- 
rive its greateſt Efficacy. And here indeed, 
not in (c) Imitation, ought it to be chiefly 
cultivated. On this account alſo it has 
been called a I powerful Ally to Poetry. 
And farther, it is by the help of this Rea- 
| ſoning, that the O4je&ion is ſolved, which 
is, raiſed againſt the Singing of Poetry (as 
in Opera's, Oratorio's, &c.) from the want 


of 


*HForat. Epiſt. 1. l. 2. verſ. 211. 
F Cs 69. 1 . 93. : 


(e) Fox the narrow Extent and little Efficacy of 
2 Mus1c, conſidered as a MiMEeTic or IMITATI VR 
Art, ſee Ch. II. $ 3. 
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of Probability and Reſemblance to Nature. 


To one indeed, who has no muſical Ear, 


this Objection may have Weight. It may 


even perplex a Lover of Muſic, if it hap- 
pen to ſurpriſe him in his Hours of In- 


difference. But when he is feeling the 
Charm of Poetry ſo accompanied, let him 
be angry (if he can) with that which 
ſerves only to intereſt him more feelingly 
in the Subject, and ſupport him in a 
ftronger and more earneſt Attention; which 
enforces, by its Aid, the ſeveral Ideas of 
the Poem, and gives them to his Imagi- 


nation with unuſual Strength and Gran- 


deur. He cannot ſurely but confeſs, that 
he is a Gainer in the Exchange, when 


he barters the want of a ſingle Proba- 


bility, that of Pronunciation (a thing 
merely arbitrary and every where different) 


for a zoble Heightening of Afﬀettions which 


are ſuitable to the Occaſion, and enable 
him to enter into the Subject with double 
Energy and AN 


171 > 93. 
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A DISscouRSE on MUSIC, 


Ch. VI. 8 3. FROM what has been ſaid it is 
cant evident, that theſe two Arts can never be 


ſo powerful /ngly, as when they are pro- 
perly united. For Poetry, when alone, 
muſt be neceſſarily forced to waſte many 
of its richeſt Ideas, in the mere raiſing of 
Affections, when, to have been properly 
reliſhed, it ſhould have found thoſe Af- 
fections in their higheſt Energy. And 
Myujic, when alone, can only raiſe Afec- 
tions, which ſoon languiſh and decay, if 
not maintained and fed by the nutritive 
Images of Poetry. Yet muſt it be re- 
membered, in this Union, that Poetry ever 
have the Precedence; its * Utility, as well 
as Dzgnity, being by far the more con- 
fiderable, | 


$ 4. AND thus much, for the preſent, 
as to Music, PAINTING, and PotTRY, 


the 


* Ch. V. § 2. p. 83. 
1 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 8 103 
the Circumſtances, in which they agree, Ch. VI. 
and in which they er; and the PRE- W 


FERENCE, DUE TO ONE OF THEM ABOVE 
THE OTHER TWO. 
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Concexrnins HAPPINESS, 


A DIALOGUE. 
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CONERNING HA PPI NESS, 


A DIALOGUE. 


PART Tue FIRST. 


* 


8 : J. H. te 


A'T U RE Gomes © trons Mi. 
as a painter would his diſciple, 


to whom he commits the out- 


lines of a Figure lightly ſketched, which 
the Scholar for himſelf is to colour and 
complete. Thus from Nature we derive 
Senſes, and Paſſions, and an Intellect, 
which each of us for himſelf has to model 
into a Character. And hence (the reverſe 


>. of 


Part I. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


art I. of every Species beſide) Human Characters 
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alone are infinitely various; as various in- 
deed, as there are Individuals to ſorm 
them. Hence too, the great Diverſity of 
Syſtems, and of Doctrines, reſpecting the 
Laws and Rules, and Conduct of Human 
Life. 


IT is in the Hiſtory of theſe, my Friend, 
you have ſo ſucceſsfully employed yourſelf, 
You have been ſtudious to know, not ſo 
much what Greeks, Romans, or Barbarians 
haye done; as what they have reaſoned, and 
what they have taught. Not an Epicure 
has more Joy in the Memory of a deli- 
cious Banquet, than I feel in recollecting, 


what we have diſcourſed on theſe Sub- 
jects. ; 


AnD here you cannot forget (for we 
were both unanimous) the Contempt, in 
which we held thoſe ſuperficial Cenſurers, 
who profeſs to refute, what they want 
even Capacities to comprehend. Upon the 
Faith of their own Boaſting (could that be 


credited) 
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credited) Sentiments are expoſed, Opinions Part J. 
demoliſhed, and the whole Wiſdom f 
Antiquity lies vanquiſhed at their Feet. 
Like Opera Heroes, upon their own Stage, 

they can with eaſe diſpatch a Lion, or dif- 

comfit a, whole Legion. But alas! were 

they to encounter, not the Shadow, but 

the Subſtance, what think you would be 

the Event then?—Little better, I fear, than 

was the Fortune of poor Priam, when the 

feeble Old Man durſt attack the Youthful 

K | 


* Telum imbelle fine ictu 
Congectt : rauco quod protenus ere repulſum. 
Et ſummoC ei wy uicquam unbene Pependit. 


AMoxG the many long exploded and / 
* _—_ A OILERS 
obſolete Syltems, t there Was One, you may 
remember, for which J profeſſed a great 
Eſteem. Not in the leaſt degree con- 
vinced by . I had heard againſt it, I 


durſt 


th... 
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® Enid. I. 2. verſ. 544. 
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110 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. durſt venture to affirm, that no Syſtem 
—— was more plauſible; that grant but its 
Principles, and the reft followed of courſe ; 
that none approached nearer to the Per- 
Fection of our own RELIGION, as I could 
prove, were there occaſion, by Authority 
not to be controverted. As you, I knew, 


: were the Favourer of an Hypotheſis ſome- 
i what + dzferent ; fo I attempted to ſup- 
| port my own, by reciting you a certain 


Dialogue. Not ſucceeding however ſo 
happily in the RecolleQtion, as I could 
with, I have ſince endeavoured to tran- 
ſcribe, what at that time I would have re- 
hearſed. The reſult of my Labour is the 
following Narrative, which I commit with 
Confidence to your Friendſhip and Can- 
dour. 


. § 2. IT was at a time, when a certain 
Friend, whom I highly value, was my 
Gueſt, We had been fitting together, 


enter- 


* 


+ Vix. the PLATONIC, 


4 DfiATL OG Gn. 


entertaining ourſelves with Shakeſpear. Part I. 


Among many of his Characters, we had 
looked into that of Woolſey, How ſoon, 
fays my Friend, does the Cardinal in Diſ- 
grace abjure that Happineſs, which he was 
lately fo fond of? Scarcely out of cm 
but he begins to exclaim 


Vain Pomp and Glory of the World! Thate ye. 


So true is it, that our Sentiments ever vary 
with the Seaſon ; and that in Adverfity we 
are of one Mind, in Proſperity, of another. 

As for his mean Opinion, id I, of 
Human Happineſs, it is a Truth, which 
ſmall Reflection might have taught him long 
before. There ſeems little need of Diſtreſs 
to inform us of this. I rather commend 
the ſeeming Wiſdom of that + Eaſtern Mo- 


narch, who in the Affluence of Proſperity, 


when he was proving every Pleaſure, was 
yet fo ſenſible of their Emptineſs, their In- 
ſufficiency to make him happy, that he 

OY pro- 


* SHAKESPEAR's Henry the Eighth. 
+ Tuſc. Diſp. v. 7. 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. proclaimed a Reward to the Man, whio 
ſhould invent a new Delight. The Re- 


ward indeed was proclaimed, but the De- 
light was not to be found. If by 
Delight, ſaid he, you mean fome Good; 


ſomething conducive to real Happineſs ; it 


might have been found perhaps, and yet 
not hit the Monarch's Fancy. 

Ts that, faid I, poſſible? It is poſſible, 
replied he, tho' it had been the Sovereign 
Good itſelf —— And indeed what wonder? 


Is it probable that ſuch a Mortal, as an 
Eaſtern Monarch; ſuch a pampered, flat- 


tered, idle Mortal; ſhould have Attention, 
or Capacity to a Subject ſo delicate? A 


Subject, enough to exerciſe the Subtleft 
and moſt Acute ? 


WHar then is it you eſteem, faid I, the 
Sovereign Good to be ? It ſhould ſeem, by 
your Reprefentation, to be ſomething very 
Uncommon. Aſk me not the Queſtion, | 
faid he, you know not where it will carry 


us. Its general Idea indeed is eaſy and 
plain ; but the Detail of Particulars is 


perplexed 
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perplexed and long- —Paſſions, and Opi- Part I: 
nions for ever thwart us- a Paradox - 
appears in almoſt every Advance. Beſides, 
did our Inquiries ſucceed ever ſo happily, 
the very Subject itſelf is always enough to 
give me Pain. 8 58 That, rep ied I, " ſeems | 
a Paradox — dead. It is not, ſaid he, 
from any Prejudice, which I have con- 5 
ceived againſt it; for to Man I eſteem it 
the nobleſt in the World. Nor is it for | 
: being a Subject, to which my Genius does 3 
not lead me; for no Subject at all times = 
has more employed my Attention. But 
the Truth is, I can ſcarce ever think on it 
but an unlucky Story ſtill occurs to my 
Mind. © A certain Star-gazer, with his 
© Teleſcope was once viewing the Moon; 
and deſcribing her Seas, her Mountains, 
© and her Territories. Says a Clown to 
« his Companion, Let him ſpy what he 
* pleaſes; we are as near to the Moon, as 
« he and all his Brethren.” So fares it 
aa 
alas! with theſe, our moral Speculations. 
Practice too often creeps, where Theory 


can ſoar. The — proves : as —_ 


£ Shun. au : Maran 


met 
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| 114 Concerning HAPPINESS, ; 
8 Part I. as thoſe, whom he moſt contemns. A morti- 
0 — fying Thought to ſuch as well attend it. 
Ws Too mortifying, replied I, to be 
long dwelt on. Give us rather your ge- 
 gneral Idea of the Sovereign Good. This is 
eaſy from your own Account, however in- 
tricate the Detail. 


\ 


Tuvs then, ſaid he, ſince you are fo 

urgent, it is thus that I conceive it. ThE 

N SovEREIGN Goop 1s THAT, THE Pos- 
«6 SESSION OF WHICH RENDERS US HAPPY. 
And how, faid I, do we pofleſs it? 


Is it Senſual, or IntelleFual? — There 
you are entering, faid he, upon the Detail. 
/ This is beyond your Queſtion. Not 


a ſmall Advance, faid I, to indulge poor 

Curiofity ? Will you raiſe me a Thirſt, and 

be ſo cruel not to allay it? It is not, 

replied he, of my raifing, but your own. 

Beſides I am not certain, ſhould I attempt 

to proceed, whether you will admit ſuch 

2 Authorities, as it is poſſible I may vouch: 

That, faid I, muſt be determined 
» 2 by their Weight, and Character. Sup- 
5 | pole, 


— 


IDIATLOGUx. - 


poſe, ſaid he, it ſhould be MANKIND; 3 Part I. 
the whole Human Race. Would you not 
think it ſomething ſtrange, to ſeek of hoſe 
concerning Goop, who purſue it a h. 

and Ways, and many of them contra- 

difory ? I confeſs, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. 

3 . And yet, continued he, were there | 
= 2 Point, in which ſuch D Hentients ever þ 
agreed, this Agreement would be no mean | 
= Argument in favour of its Truth and Fuſt- 
E772 But where, replied I, is this E2 | 
Agreement to be found ? | 0 1 


OL TS aan 


Fi: 


Hz W me by aſking, What if 

it ſhould appear, that there were certain 
ORIGINALCHARACTERISTICSANDPRE= - 

CONCEPTIONS OF GooD, which were NA- 

TURAL, UNIFORM AND COMMON TO ALL 

Men; which all recognized in their various 

Purſuits; and that the Difference lay only 
IN THE APPLYING THEM a ee 


LARS? This requires, ſaid I, to be 
illuſtrated. As if, continued he, a 


Company of Travellers, in ſome wide 
* oreſt, were all * for one City, 


Pg Sh deg by IM 
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1 


/ ſaid he, they all agree in this 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. but each by a Route peculiar to himſelf, 


The Roads indeed would be various, and 
many perhaps a//e; but all who travelled, 


would have one End in view. It is 
evident, faid I, they would. So fares 
it then, added he, with Mankind in pur- 


ſuit of Good. The Ways indeed are Many, 


but what they ſeek is Ox E. 


Fon inſtance: Did you ever hear of 
any, who in purſuit of their Good, were 
for living the Life of a Bird, an Inſect, or 


a Fiſh? None. And why not? 
It would be inconfiſtent, anſwered I, 
with their Nature. You ſee then, 


that what 
they purſue, ought to be conſiſtent, and 


agreeable to their proper Nature. So 
ought it, faid I, undoubtedly. If fo, 
continued he, one Pre-conception is dil- 
covered, which is common to Good in gene- 
ral. 
thing agreeable to Nature. This in- 


deed, replied I, ſeems to be agreed on all 
* 


It is, that all Good is ſuppoſed ſome- 


/ fan Hegel, 45 « (ax. Bur 


7 5 
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Bur again, ſaid he, ——ls there a Man Part I. 
ſcarcely to be found of a Temper ſo truly 


mortified, as to acquieſce in the le, and 
ſhorteſt Neceſſaries of Life? Who aims not, 


if he be able, at ſomething farther, ſome- 


thing better ? I replied, Scarcely one. 
Do not Multitudes purſue, ſaid he, 


infinite Objects of Deſire, acknowledged, 
every one of them, to be in no reſpect 


Neceſſaries ?—— —Exquilite Viands, deli- 
cious Wines, ſplendid Apparel, curious Gar- 
dens; magnificent Apartments adorned with 
Pictures and Sculpture; Muſic and Poetry, 
and the whole Tribe of Elegant Arts ? 


It is evident, ſaid I, If it be, 


continued he, it ſhould ſeem that they a// 
conſidered the Chzef or Sovereign Good, not 
to be that, which conduces to bare Exiſtence 
or mere Being; for to this the Neceſſaries 
alone are adequate. I replied they were. 


But if not this, it muſt be ſomewhat 


conducive to that, which is ſuperior to mere 
Being. It muſt. And what, con- 
tinued he, can this be, but IR 2 


I 0 5 : . Welk 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. Well-Being, under the various Shapes, in | 
| 2 - which difering Opinions paint it? Or can 


SITS 


=» 
— 


you ſuggeſt any thing elſe? I replied, 
I could not. Mark here, then, con- 
tinued he, another Pre- conception, in which 
they all agree———the Sovereign Good is 
ſomewhat conducive, not to mere Being, but 
to Well-Being. I replied, it had fo ap- 
e 105 


+ AGAIN, continued he. What labour, 
what expence, to procure thoſe rarities, 
which our own poor country is unable to 
afford us? How is the world ranſacked to 
its utmoſt Verges, and luxury and arts 
imported from every quarter ?—— Nay 
more—— How do we baffle Nature her- 
ſelf; invert her Order; feek the Vegetables 
of Spring in the rigours of Winter, and 
Winter's Ice, during the heats of Sum- 
mer ? I replied, We did. And 
what diſappointment, what remorſe, when 
endeavours fail? Tt is true. If this 
then be evident, ſaid he, it ſhould ſeem, 
that whatever we deſire as our Chief and 
RO” Sove- 
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Bur farther ſtill What conteſts for 
Wealth ? What ſcrambling for Property? 
What perils in the purſuit; what ſollicitude 
in the maintenance ?—And why all this ? 
To what Purpoſe, what End? Or is not 
the reaſon plain? Is it not that Wealth 


may continually procure us, whatever we 


fancy Good; and make that perpetual, 
which would otherwiſe be tramſent? 

I replied, it ſeemed ſo. Is it not far- 
ther deſired, as ſupplying us from ourſelves; 
when, without it, we muſt be beholden to 


the benevolence of others, and depend on 


their caprice for all that we enjoy? 
It is true, ſaid I, this ſeems a reaſon. 


AGAIN 
as much conteſted for, as Wealth? Are not 
magiſtracies, honours, principalities, and 

14 empire, 


Is not Power of every degree 


119 
Sovereign Good, is ſomething which, as far Part I. 
as poſſible, we would accommodate to all Place 
and Times, I anſwered, ſo it appeared. 
See then, ſaid he, another of its Cha-TE » 


racteriſtics, another Pre- conception. 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


art I. empire, the ſubjects of ſtrife, and ever- 


laſting contention ? I replied, They 
were. And why, ſaid he, this? To 
obtain what End? Is it not to help us, 
like wealth, to the Poſſeſſion of what we 
defire? Is it not farther to aſcertain, to 


ſecure our enjoyments ; that when others 


would deprive us, we may be ſtrong enough 


to refift them? I replied, it was. 


Ok to invert the whole Why are 
there, who ſeek receſſes the moſt diſtant 
and retired ? fly courts and power, and 
ſubmit to Parcimony and Obſcurity ? Why 


all this, but from the ſame intention ? 
From an Opinion that /ma// poſſeſſions, 


uſed moderately, are permanent -that 
larger poſſeſſions raiſe envy, and are more 
frequently invaded——that the Safety f 
Power and Dignity is more precarious, than 
that of Retreat ; and that therefore they 
have choſen, what is moſt eligible upon the 
whole? It is not, ſaid], improbable, 


that they aft * ſome ſuch motive. 


— 8 


Do 
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reign Good, which are ſought for by all, as 
eſſential to conſtitute it? And what, 
faid I, are theſe? That it ſhould 


not be ?ran/ient, nor derived from the JL. W. | 
Will of others, nor in their Power to tale VN. 


away; but be durable, ſelf-derived, and (if 
J may uſe the Expreſſion) zndeprivable. 
I confeſs, ſaid I, it appears ſo. 
But we have already found it to be con- 
ſidered, as ſomething agreeable to our Nature; 
conducive, not to mere Being, but 70 Well 


Being; and what we aim to have accommo- 


date to all Places and Times, We have. 


TxeRe may be other Characteriſtics, 
ſaid he, but theſe I think ſufficient. See 
then its Idea; behold it, as collected from 
the Original, Natural, and Univerſal Pre- 


conceptions of all Mankind. TRHR Sove- 
REIGN Goo, they have taught us, ought 


to be ſomething——-AGREEABLE TOOUR 
NaTuRE;ConDucivE ts 
| | Acco 


Do you not ſee then, continued he, two Part 1. 
or three more Pre- conceptions of the Sve. 
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0 Part I. 


ſelf moſt Contrary 


Tranſient 
dcn, which is moſt precarious and Servile. 
It is enough for us, if we know their 

. Aim——enough, if we can diſcover, what 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 
ACCOMMODATE TO ALL PLACES AND 
TIMES; DURABLE, SELF-DERIVED, AND 
INDEPRIVABLE. Your account, ſaid 


J. appears juſt. 


IT matters, continued he, little, how 


they err in the Application if they covet 


that as agreeable to Nature, which is in it- 
if they would have 
that as Durable, which is in itſelf moſt 
that as Independent, and their 


it is they propoſe——the Means and Method 
may be abſurd, as it happens. I an- 
ſwered, their Aim was ſufficient to prove 


what he had aſſerted. 


IT is true, replied he, it is abundantly 


ſufficient. And yet perhaps, even tho' this 


were ever ſo certain, it would not be al- 


together foreign, were we to examine, 
how they act; how they ſucceed in ap- 
plyin 8 theſe Univerſals to Particular Sub- 

jecte q 


. 4 DIALOG UE. 
Jets. Should they be found juſ in the Part I. 
Application, we need look no further — | 

The true Sovereign Good would of courſe | 
be Plain and Obvrous; and we ſhould have 

no more to do, than to follow the. beaten 
road. It is granted, replied I. But 

what if they err? Time enough for 

that, ſaid he, when we are ſatisfied that 

they do. We ought firſt to inform our- 

ſelves, whether they may not poſſibly be 

in the right. I ſubmitted, and begged 
him to proceed his own way. 
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8 3- WIIL you then, ſaid he, in this 
diſquiſition into Human Conduct, allow 
me this That fuch, as is the Species 
of Life, which every one chooſes ; ſuch is 

his Idea of Happineſs, ſuch his Conception 
of the Sovereign Good ? I ſeem, ſaid I, 
to comprehend You, but ſhould be glad 
You would illuſtrate. His Wa, 

he anſwered, was no more than this 

If a Man prefer a Life of Induſtry, it is be- 
cauſe he has an Idea of Happineſs in Wealth; 

i he prefers a Life of Gaiety, it is from a 
a 1 N like 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. like Idea concerning Pleaſure. And the 
— ſame, we ſay, holds true in every other 


Inſtance. I told him, it muſt cer- 
tainly, | 


AND can you recolle&, ſaid he, any 
Life, but what is a Life of Bu/ineſs, or of 
Leiſure? I anſwered, None. And 
is not the great End of Buſineſi either 
Power or Wealth ? It is. Muſt 
not every Life therefore of Bujineſs be 
either Political or Lucrative? It muſt. 

Again — Are not [ntelle& and Senſe, 
the Soul 's leading Powers? They are. 
85 And in Leiſure are we not ever 
ſeeking, to gratify one or the other ? 
We are. Muſt nat every Ly there- 
fore of Leiſure be either Plegſurable, or 
Contemplative? Tt you confine Pleaſure, 
faid I, to Senſe, I think it neceſſarily muſt. 

I it be not / confined, ſaid he, we 
we all ct i Allow | it, 


HY LEISURE 


id 
| 
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LEISURE mark alſo the ſubordinate Part I. 
Specres; the POLITICAL and LUCRA- 
TIVE,. 27 FA ONTEMP. ATIVE. and 
PLEASURABLE——Can you think of any 
other, which theſe will not include ? 

I replied, I knew of none. It is poſ- 
fible indeed, faid he, that there may be 


— 


other Lives framed, _by the blending of 
theſe, two or more of them together. | 


»» 


CCC 
But if we ſeparate with accuracy, we 
ſhall find that here they all terminate. 
1 replied, ſo it ſeemed hat 


Ir then, continued he, we. Would be 


WET n r 9 


F wa 

exact in our Inquiry, we muſt examine . 
Be four Lives, and mark == Con 2 
wences. It is thus only we ſhall lea 
how far thoſe, who embrace ogg find 
that Good and Happineſs, which we know 
they all purſue. I made anſwer, it 
ſeemed neceſſary, and I ſhould willin gly 
attend him. | 
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9 4. To begin then, faid he, with the 1 
Perz LIFE. Let us ſee the Good, 


' | | uſually 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


rl. uſually ſought after here. To à private 


Man, it is the favour of ſome Prince, or 
Commonwealth ; the honours and emo- 
laments derived from this favour ; the 
court and homage of mankind; the 
power of commanding others To 4 
Prince, it is the ſame thing nearly, only 
greater in Degree ; a larger command ; a 
ſtricter and more. ſervile homage ; glory, 
conqueſt, and extended empire Am I 
right in my deſcription ? _ I replied, - 
I thought he was. Whether then, faid 

he, all this deſerves the Name of Good or 
not, I do not controvert. Be it one, or 
the other, it affects not our Inquiry. All 
that I would aſk concerning it, is this 
Do you not think it a Good (if it really 
-_ mg derived from Foreign and External 

_* Cauſes? Undoubtedly, replied I. 

It cannot come then from our/elves, or be 
Felfderived. It cannot. And what 
ſhall we fay as to its Duration and Stabi- 
1 ? Is it ſo firm and /afting, that we can- 
not be deprived of it? I ſhouldimagine, 
ſaid I, quite otherwiſe. You inſiſt not 
Lo | then, 


A DIALOGUE. 


then, ſaid he, on my. appealing to H; ifory. Part I. 

You acknowledge the Fate of Favourites, 
of Empires, and their Owners. I re- | 
plied, I did. : 


Ir ſo, ſaid he, it ſhould ſeem that this 
Political Good, which they ſeek, correſponds 
not to the Pre-conceptions of being Durable, / 
and Indeprivable. Far from it. But 
it appeared juſt before, not to be /e/ 7 
rived. It did. You ſee You ſee then, 
faid he, that 7 12 three 9 | our r Pre-conceptions 
80 indeed, faid I, it 


appears. . 


Bur farther, ſaid he We are told of 
this Good, that in the Poſſeſſion it is attended 
with Anxiety; and that when 4%, it is 
uſually 4% with Ignominy and Diſgrace; 
nay, often with proſecutions and the bit- 
tereſt reſentments; with mulcts, with 
exile, and death itſelf. It is frequently, 
ſaid I, the caſe. | Huw then, faid he, S / 
can it anſwer that other Pre-conce of 4 
contributin to our W, . Beis ? Can _ 

Ti contribute 
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Part I. contribute to ell- Being, whoſe Conſe- 
Gr guences lead to Calamity, and whoſe Pre- 
fence implies Anxiety? This, it muſt be 


22 HAPPINESS, 


confeſſed, ſaid I, appears not probable. 


Bor once more, ſaid he There 


are certain Habits or Diſpofitions of Mind, 


called Sincerity, Generoſity, Candour, 
Plain- dealing, Juſtice, Honour, Honeſty, 
and the like. There are. And it has 
been generally believed, that theſe are 
agreeable to Nature. Afluredly. 


But it has been as generally believed, that 


the Political Good, we ſpeak of, is often not 
to be acquired but by Habits, contrary to 
theſe ; and which, if theſe are Natural, 
muſt of neceſſity be unnatural, What 
Habits, ſaid I, do you mean? Flattery, 
anſwered he, Diſſimulation, Intrigue: upon 
occaſion, perhaps Iniquity, Falſhood, and 
Fraud. It is poſſible, indeed, ſaid I, 
that theſe may ſometimes be thought neceſ- 

fary. How then, ſaid he, can that 
Good be agreeable to Nature, which cannot 


be acquired, but 1 Habits contrary ta 


Nature ? 


4 DiatoGur. 
Nature? Your Argument, ſaid I, 
ſeems juſt. 


Ir then, ſaid he, we have reaſoned 
rightly, and our Concluſions may be de- 
pended on; it ſhould ſeem that the 8ve- 
POSED Goop, which the POLITICAL LiF LiFE 


«ds ttt MOR: 


1 anſwered, 50 it appeared. 


5. Ly r us quit then, ſaid he, the Polj- 
tical Life,and paſs to the LUCRATIVE. The II 


Object of this is WEALTH. Admit it. 
And is it not too often, ſaid he, the 
Caſe, that to acquire this, we are tempted 
to employ ſome of thoſe Habits, which we 
have juſt condemned as Unnatural? Such, 
I mean, as Fraud, Falſhood, Injuſtice, and 
the like? It muſt be owned, ſaid I, 
too often. 


What ſhall 


BESsIDES, continued he 


we ſay to the E/teem, the Friendſbip, and 


Love of Mankind ? Are they worth having? 
K Is 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part J. Is it agreeable, think you, to Nature, to 


endeavour to-deferve them? Agrecable, 
ſaid I, to Nature, beyond diſpute, If 
ſo, then to merit Hatred and Contempt, 
ſaid he, muſt needs be contrary to Nature. 

Undoubtedly. And is there any 


thing which ſo certainly merits Hatred and 


Contempt, as a mere Lucrative Life, ſpent 


in the uniform Purſuit of Wealth ? 


I replied, I believed there was nothing. 
If ſo, faid he, then as to correſpond- 


mg with our Pre-conceptions, the Lucrative 


God, in this reſpect, fares no better than 


the Political. Tt appears not. 


AN p what ſhall we ſay as to Anxiety ? 
Is not both the Poſſeſſion and Purſuit of 
Wealth, to thoſe who really love it, ever 
anxious? It ſeems ſo. And why 


anvious, but from a Certainty of its Inſta- 
6:1ity; from an Experience, how obnoxious 


it is to every croſs Event; how eaſy to be 


loſt and transferred to others, by the ſame 
Fraud and Rapine, which acquired it to 
ourſelves? —— This is indeed the triteſt of 


all 


4A DIALOG >. 131 
all Topics. The Poets and Orators have Part I. . 
long ago exhauſted it. It is true, faid I. 
they have. May we not venture then, 
ſaid he, upon the whole, to paſs the ſame 
Sentence on the LuckATive LIFE, as we 
have already on the Political that it 
propoſes not a Goon, correſpondent to thoſe 
Pre-conceptions, by which we would all be 
governed in THE GoopD, which we are 
all ſeeking ? I anſwered, we might 
juſtly. 


8 6. IF. then neither the Lucrative 
Life, nor the Political, ſaid he, procure 
that Good which we deſire: ſhall we ſeek 

it from the PLEASURABLE ? Shall vs, Þ 
make PLEASURE our Goddeſs ? 


Pleaſure, 
Whom Love attends, N 2 98 e and 
Words 


Allurin g, apt the Sead Heart to bend. 


So ſays the Poet, and plauſible his Doc- 
trine. Plauſible, faid I, indeed. 
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Part I. 


Concernng HAPPINESS, 


Lr it then, continued he, be a plea- 


—— ſurable World; a Race of harmleſs, loving 


. 


I replied, there were. 


Animals; an Elyſian Temperature of Sun- 
ſhine and Shade. Let the Earth, in every 
Quarter, reſemble our own dear Country; 
where never was a Froſt, never a Fog, 
never a Day, but was delicious and ſerene. 

I was a little embarraſſed at this un- 
expected Flight, till recollecting myſelf, 
I told him, (but ſtill with ſome Surprize) 
that, in no degree to diſparage either my 


: Country or my Countrymen, I had never 


found Either ſo exquiſite, as he now 
ſuppoſed them. There are then, it 
ſeems, ſaid he, in the Natural World, 
and even in our own beloved Country, 
ſuch Things as Storms and Tempeſts; as 
pinching Colds, and ſcorching Heats. | 
| And conſe- 
quent to theſe, Diſeaſe, and Famine, and 
infinite Calamitres. There are. 

And in the Civil or Human World, we 


have Diſcord and Contention ; or (as the 


Poet 


/ 


4 DAI / A 
Poet better * deſcribes it) Part I. 


Cruel Revenge, and rancorous Deſpite, 


Difloyal Treaſon, and heart-burnmg Hate. 


We have. Alas! chun, poor/ 
Pleaſure! Where is that Goop, accommo- 
date to every Time; fuited to every Place; 
ſelf-derrved, not dependent on Foreign Ex- 
ternal Cauſes ? Can it be PLEASURE, on 
ſuch a changeable, ſuch a turbulent Spot, as 
this? I replied, I Ry not. 


AnD what indeed, were the World, © 
ſaid he, modelled to a Temperature the moſt 
exact? Were the Rigours of the Seaſons 
never more to be known; nor Wars, De- 
vaſtations, Famines, or Diſeaſes? Admit- 
ting all this, (which we know to be in- 
poſſible) can we find ſtill in Pleaſure that 


— ett... ts. 


len b Duration, which we conſider 28 
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art I. the Man of Gaiety and Intrigue, whether 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


they know any Enjoyment, not to be can- 
celled by Satiety? Which does not haſtily 
paſs away into the tedious Intervals of In- 
difference ?=-—Or yielding all this too, 


(Which we know cannot be yielded} where 


are we to find our God, how poſleſs it in 
Age? In that Eve of Life, declining Age, 


When the Power of Senſe, on which all de- 


pends, 2 — — ſetting Sun, is gradually 


fakm 8 us? 


I SHOULD imagine, ſaid I, that Pleaſure 
was no mean Adverſary, fince you em- 
ploy, in attacking her, ſo much of your 


Rhetoric. Without heeding what I faid, 


he purſued his Subjet——Beſide, if this 


1 our Good, our Happineſs, and our End; 


to what purpoſe Powers, which bear no 


Relation to it ?!— Why Memory? Why 
Reaſon? Mere Senfation might have been 
as exquiſite, had We been Flies or Earth- 


Worms——Or "can it be proved otherwiſe ? 
"1 replied, I could not lay. No An- 
. 


N bal. 


vain. And ſhall Man derive no Goop Part I.. 
from his 66%, his moſt eminent? From 


That, which of all is peculiar to himſelf? 
For as to Groth and Nutrition, they are 
not wanting to the meaneſt Yegetable ; and 
for Senſes, there are Animals, which per- 
haps exceed us in them all. 


97. Tris ſeems, ſaid I, no mean Ar- „ 


gument in favour of CONTEMPLATION. 
The ConTEMPLATIVvE LIFE gives Reaſon 
all the Scope, which it can deſire. And 
of all Lives, anſwered he, would it ſurely 
be the beſt, did we dwell, like M7/ton's 
Uriel, in the Sun's bright Circle. Then 
might we plan indeed the moſt Romantic 
Kind of Happineſs. Stretched at Eaſe, 
without Trouble or Moleſtation, we might 
paſs our Days, contemplating the Uni- 
verſe; tracing its Beauty; loſt in Wonder; 
raviſhed with Ecſtacy, and I know not 
what——But here alas ! on this /ublunary, 
this turbulent Spot, (as we called it-not 


long ſince) how little is this, or any thing 


like it, practicable? —Pogs ariſe, which 


fe nl dim 
*. | 
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136 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part I, dim our Proſpects the Cares of Life per- 
i petually moleſt us—Is Contemplation ſuited 
to a Place, like this? It muſt be owned, 
ſaid I, not extremely. How then is it 
. the Sovereign Good, which ſhould be Ac- 
5 commodate to every Place? I replied, 
| it ſeemed not probable. 


Bur farther, ſaid he Can we enjoy 
the Sovereign Good, and be at the ſame 
time vexed, and agitated by Paſſion ? Does 
not this ſeem a Paradox? . TI anſwered, 
it did. Suppoſe then an Event were to 
happen—not an Inundation, or Maſſacre— 
but an Acquaintance only drop à diſreſpect- 
ful Word; a Servant chance to break a 
favourite Piece of Furniture—W hat would 
inſtru& us to indure this ?——Contempla- 
f / tion, Theory, Abſtractions? Why not, 
: 0 ſaid 17? No, replied he with Warmth, 
1% (quoting the Poet) not 


—* Tho" all the Stars 
Thou ha ft by Name; and all the Etherial 


Powers. . | = Or 


* Par, Loft, B, 12. ver. 576. 
| EF 


A DIALOGUE. 
For does not Experience teach us, abun- 


dantly teach us, that our deepeſt Philoſo- 7 


phers, as to Temper and Behaviour, are as 
very Children for the moſt part, as the 
meaneſt and moſt illiterate ? A little more 
Arrogance perhaps, from Preſumption of 
what they know, but not a grain more of 
Magnanimity, of Candour and calm Indu- 


Yance. 


You are ſomewhat too ſevere, ſaid I, 
in cenſuring of all. There are better and 
worſe among Them, as among Others. 

The Difference is no way propor- 
tioned, ſaid he, to the Quantity of their 
Knowledge ; fo that whatever be its Cauſe, 
it can't be imputed to their Speculations.— 
Beſides, can you really imagine, we came 
here only to Think? Is Acting a Circum- 


ſtance, which is Foreign to our Character? 


Why then ſo many Social Afetions, 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 
cable. Were they once ſuppreſſed, ſaid 
he, the Conſequences would be ſomewhat 
ſtrange. We ſhould hear no more of Fa- 
ther, Brother, Huſband, Son, Citizen, Ma- 
giſtrate, and Society itſelf. And were this 
ever the Caſe, ill (I fear) would it fare 
with even Contemplation itſelf. It would 
certainly be but bad Specu/ating, among 
lawleſs Barbarians Unaſſociated Ani- 
mals——where Strength alone of Body was 
to conſtitute Dominion, and the Conteſt 

came to be (as * Horace deſcribes it) 


glandem atque cubilia propter, 
Unguibus & pugnis, dein finſtibus. 


| Bad enough, replied I, of all con- 
ſcience. | = 


IT ſhould feem then, ſaid he, that not 
even the BEST CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE, 
however noble its Oꝭyect, aas AGREEABLE 
TO OUR PRESENT NATURE, or conſiſtent 


with 


* Cat. 3. I. 1. ver. 99. 


A DiALOGUE. 


with our preſent Situation. [ confeſs, | 
faid I, you appear to have proved ſo. . 
But i! if this be allowed true of the Be E ; 
the m moſt Excellent; what "Tha Ul we ay tc to 

the f Mockery of Monkery ; the F arce of 209 


Friars ; the ridiculous Mumme of being 
equeſtered in a Cloy/ter + This furely is too 
low a T ing, even to merit an Examina- 
tion. Il have no Scruples here, ſaid I, 


you need not waſte your Time. 


§ 8. Ir that, ſaid he, be your Opinion, 
let us look a little backward. For our 
memory's ſake it may be proper to reca- 
pitulate. I replied, it would be highly 
acceptable. Thus then, faid he 


We have examined the, Four rand Live N 


\nd we have © alned $ "proving 1 2 

To ſuch à Being as MAN, with ſuch a Body, 
fuch Acſfections, fuch Senſes, and ſuch an In- 
tellet——placed in ſuch a WORLD, fubjett 
70 fuch leidet gt one of theſe Lives is 


775. 
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me indeed. For what; 
cautioned againſt Counterfſeits, even in Mat- 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Fart I. froduttive of that Goon, which we find all 


Men to recognize thro" the fame uniform 
PRE-CONCEPTIONS; and which thro' one or 
other of theſe Lives they all of them purſue. 


§ 9. You have juſtly, faid I, collected 
the Sum of your Inquiries. And 
happy, ſaid he, ſhould I think it, were 
they to terminate here. I aſked him, 
Why? Becauſe, replied he, to in- 
finuate firſt, that all Mankind are in the 


wrong; and then to attempt afterwards, 
to thew one's ſelf only to be right; is a 


Degree of Arrogance, which I would not 
willingly be guilty of. I ventured here 
to ſay, That I thought he need not be fo 
diffident that a Subject, where one's 
ewn Intereſt appeared concerned ſo nearly, 
would well juſtify every Scruple, and even 
the ſevereſt Inguiry. There, faid he, 
you ſay ſomething—there you encourage 


Are we not 


ters of meaneſt Value ? If a Piece of Metal 
be tendered us, which ſeems doubtful, do 
we. 


4JDiAroOS ux. 

we not heſitate? Do we not try it by the 
Teſt, before we take it for Current *—And 
is not this deemed Prudence? Are we not 
cenſured, if we act otherwiſe ? How 
much more then does it behove us not to 
be impoſed on Here? To be diffident and 
ſcrupulouſly exact, where Inpoſture, if once 
admitted, may tempt us to far worſe Bar- 
gain, than ever Glaucus made with Diomed ? 

What Bargain, ſaid I, do you mean? 

The Exchange, replied he, not of 
Gold for Braſs, but of Good for Evil, and 
of Happineſs for Miſery But enongh of 
this, ſince you have neee me to 
proceed We are ſeeking that Good, which 
we think others have not found. Permit 
me thus to purſue my Subject. | 


8 10. Evexy Being on this our Ter- 
. reftrial Dwelling, exiſts encompaſſed with 
infinite Objects; exiſts among Animals tan, 
and Animals id; among Plants and Ve- 
getables of a thouſand different Qualities, 


among Heats and Colds, Tempeſts and 


Calms, the Friendſhips and Diſcords of 


Hetero- 
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art I. heterogeneous Elements 
— Are all theſe Things exactly the /ame to it; 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 
What ſay you? 


or do they difer, think you in their E 


ſects and Conſequences ? They differ, 


faid I, widely. Some perhaps then, 
ſaid he, are Apt, Congruous, and Agreeable 
to its Natural State. I replied, they 


were. Others are In- apt, Incongruous, 


and Diſagreecable. They are. 


And others again are Indiſſerent. They 
are. 


* 


IT ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, if this be 
allowed, that 70 every individual Being, 
without the leaſt Exception, the whole Maſs 


of things External, from the greateſt to the 


meaneſt, ſtocd in the Relations of either 
Agreeable, Dijagreeable, or I ndiſferent. 
I replied, ſo it appeared. 


Bu'r tho' this, continued he, be true 
in the general, it is yet as certain when we 


deſcend to Particulars, that what is Agree- 
able to one Species is Diſagreeable to another; 


and not only fo, but perhaps Indifferent to 


a 
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were too obvious to be mentioned. * 
1 REPLIED, it was evident. Whence 
then, ſaid he, this Diver/ity ? [t cannot 7 

ariſe from the External. — for Water is 
equally Water, whether to a Man, or to a 
Fiſh; whether, operating on the one, it 
ſuffecate, or on the other, it give Life and 
Vigour. T replied, it was. 80 is 
Fire, ſaid he, the ſame Fire, however | 
various in its Conſequences ; whether it 
harden or ſoften, give Pleaſure or Pain. 

I replied, it was. But if this Di- 
verſity, continued he, be not derived from 
the Externals, whence can it be elle ? 
Or can it poſſibly be derived otherwiſe than 
from the beculiar Con 1furion, from the / 
Natural State Every Species itſelf ? F 
1 Oy it appeared e 


Cd tree 
* 


t e 
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\ Tyvs then, ſaid he, is it that E Every 
paris Fn i, 7 elf to itſelf, the 
eaſure of all thin  Unwmer e— that 
as Things vary their Relations to it, they 


vary 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


art I. vary too in their Value——and that if their 


Value be ever doubtful, it can no way be ad- 
juſted, but by recurring with Accuracy to 
the Natural State of the Species, and to 
thoſe ſeveral Relations, which ſuch a State 
of courſe creates. I anſwered, he ar- 


| gued juſtly. 


& 11. To proceed then, ſaid he—Tho' 
it be true, that every Species has a Natural 
State, as we have aſſerted; it is not true, 
that every Species has a Senſe or Feeling of 
it. This Feeling or Senſe is a Natural 
Eminence or Prerogattve, denied the Vege- 
table and Inanimate, and imparted only to 
the Animal. I anſwered, it was. 


Ay think you, continued he, that as 
many as have this Senſe or Feeling of a 
Natural State, are alienated from it, or in- 
different to it? Or is it not more probable, 
that they are well- affected to it? | 

Experience, ſaid I, teaches us, how well 
they are all affected. You are right, 
replied he. For what would be more 

ED. abſurd, 


* 


A D1iALOGUE. 
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abſurd, thin to be ma! ferent to their own Part I. 


Welfare; or to be alienated from it, as tho 


it was Foreign and Unnatural? I replied, 
Nothing could be more. But, con- 
tinued he, if they are well-affefed to this 
their proper Natural State, it ſhould ſeem 


too they muſt be wwell- affected to all thoſe. 


Externals, which appear apt, congruous, and 
agreeable to it. I anſwered, They 
muſt, And if fo, then /- affected or 
averſe to ſuch, as appear the contrary. _ 
They muſt. And to ſuch as appear 
indiſterent, indifferent, They muſt. 
But if this, faid he, be allowed, it 
will follow, that in conſequence of theſe 
Appearances, they will think ſome Exter- 
nals worthy of Purſuit ; ſome worthy o 
Avoidance; and ſome worthy of neither. 
It was probable, faid I, they ſhould. 


Hexer then, ſaid he, another Diviſion / 
of Things external; that is, into Purſuable, 


Avoidable , and 1ndif Freun. Diviſion onl 
belonging to Beings rive and Animate, 
becauſe all, below rbeſe, can "neither avoid 
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* 6 Part I. nor purſue. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


I replied, They could 


— not. 


adit 


Ir, then, faid he, Man be allowed in 
the Number of theſe Senſitive Beings, this 
Diviſion will affect Man——or to explain 
more fully, the whole Maſs of Things exter- 
nal will, according to this Diviſion, ex:/? 
to the Human Species in the Relations of Pur- 
ſuable, Avoidable, and Indifferent, I re- 
plied, They would. 


SHOULD we therefore defire, faid he, 
to know what theſe things truly are, we 
muſt firſt be informed, what is Man's 
truly NATURAL ConsTITUTION. For 
thus, you may remember, it was ſettled not 
long fince—that every Species was its 0wn 
Standard, and that when the Value of 
Things was doubtful, the Species was to be 
Studied; the Relations to be deduced, which 
were conſequent to it; and in this manner 
the Value of Things to be adjuſted and aſcer- 


Tained. I replied, We had ſo agreed 
* 1 fear then, ſaid he, wa are en- 
gaged 


4 D IALOGUE. 
gaged in a more arduous Undertaking, a part I. 
| Taſk of more difficulty, than we were at 
' firſt aware of—But Fortuna Forte. we 
muſt endeavour to acquit ourſelves as well 
as we are able. 


$ 12. TyaT Man therefore has a \ { 
Bod Frieure and uternal Structure 
capable of certain De- 
grees of Strength, Agility, Beauty, and the 
like; this I believe is evident, and hardly 
wants a Proof. I anſwered, I was 
willing to own it. That he is capable 
too of Pleaſure and Pain; is poſſeſſed of 
Senſes, Affections, Appetites, and Averſiont; 
this alſo ſeems evident, and can ſcarcely be 
denied. I replied, it was admitted. 
We : may venture then to range Him 
in the 0 Dunz Being . 
Treplied, We might. 
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AND think you, ſaid he, without Society, 
you or any Man could have been born ? 
| Moſt certainly not. Without 

Sc oy” when born, could you have been 
L 2 _ orought 
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V. a 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


: ? Part I. brought to Maturity? Moſt certainly 


not. Had your Parents then had no 
Social Affections towards you in that peri- 


lous State, that tedious Infancy, (ſo much 
longer than the /ongeft of other Animals) 


you muſt have inevitably periſhed thro' 
Want and Inability. I muſt. You 


- perceive then that to Society you, and 


every Man are indebted, not only for the 
Beginning of Being, but for the Continu- 


| AXCE. We are. 


 BvyPPosx then we paſs from this Birth 
and Infancy of Man, to his Maturity and 


Perfection Is there any Age, think you, 


fo ſelf-ſufficient, as that in it he feels no 


Wants ? What Wants, anſwered I. 
do you mean? 


In the firſt and prin- 
cipal place, ſaid he, that of Food; then 
perhaps that of Raiment; and after this, 
a Dꝛvelling, or Defence againſt the Wea- 


ther. Þ Theſe Wants, replied I, are 


ſurely Natural at all Ages. And is it 


not agreeable to Nature, ſaid he, that they 
_ thould at 4% Ages be Supplied ? Aſ- 


* 
- 


A DiliaLoGus.. 


ſuredly. : And is it not more agreeable Part IL 
— 


to have them well ſupplied, than 2d? 
It is. And moſt agreeable, to have 
them bet ſupplied ? Certainly. 


If there be then any one State, better than 
all others, for the ſupplying theſe Wants; 
this State, of all others, muſt needs be moſt 


Natural. It mult, 


Axp what Supply, ſaid he, of theſe 


Wants, ſhall we eſteem the meaneſt, which 


we can conceive? Would it not be ſome- 
thing like this? Had we nothing beyond 
Acorns for Food; beyond a rude Skin, for 
Raiment; or beyond a Cavern, or hollow 
Tree, to provide us with a Dwe/ling? - 
Indeed, faid I, this would be bad enough. 
And do. you not imagine, as far as 
this, we might each ſupply ourſelves, tho 
we lived in Woods, mere ſolitary Savages ? | 
1 replied, I thought we might, 


PSP 


Supphes were to be mended—for 


— 


SUP POSE then, conficiual he, that our 


inſtance, 


that we were to ex change Acorns Tor, 


L 3 Bread— 
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118 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. Bread Would our Savage Character be 


FR ſufficient here ? Muſt we not be a little 
better diſciplined ; Would not ſome Art 
be requiſite ?—The Baker's, for example, 

It would. And previouſiy to 
the Baker's that of the Miller? - It 
would. And previouſly to the Miller's 
that of the Huſbandman ? It would 

Three Arts then appear neceſſary, 

even upon the /owe/t Eſtimation. It 1s 
admitted. : 

BuT a Queſtion farther, ſaid he Can 
the Huſbandman work, think you, with- 
out his Tools? Muſt he not have his 

Plough, his Harrow, his Reap-hook, and 

the like? He muſt. And muſtnot 

thoſe other Artiſts too be furniſhed in the 
ſame manner ? They muſt. And 
whence muſt they be furniſhed ? ? From 
their own Arts ?—Or are not the making 

Tools, and the »/ing them, two different 

Occupations ? 5 believe, ſaid I, they 

are. You may be convinced, continued 

he, by ſmall Recollection. Does Agricul- 
ture 
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ture make is own Plough, its own Harrow? Part I. 
Or does it not apply to other Arts, for al 
Neceſſaries of this kind? It does. 


Again——Does the Baker build Hir own 

Oven; or the Miller frame bis own Mull? : 

It appears, ſaid I, no part of their | 

Buſineſs. 15 | | 
WHraArT a Tribe of Mechanics then, ſaid 


he, are advancing upon us?—Smiths, Car- 
penters, Maſons, Mill-wrights——and all 
theſe to provide the fngle Neceſſary of {1 
Bread. Not leſs than ſever or eight Arts, [1 
we find, are wanting at the feweſt, It ; 

appears ſo. And what if to the pro- it] \ 
viding a comfortable Cottage, and Raiment | + 

? 


— — 


ſuitable to an induſtrious Hind, we allow a 


; 
dozen Arts more? It would be eaſy, by a f 
the ſame Reaſoning, to prove the Number | 1 
double, I admit the Number, ſaid I, 
mentioned. 


towards a tolerable Supply of the three Pri- 
> L 4 and 


Ir ſo, continued he, it ſhould ſeem, that Þ 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. and a Dwelling, not leſs than twenty Arts 


WE 


the Exerciſe of theſe twenty Arts? If he 


were, on the loweſt Account, requiſite. 


It appears fo. 
e is one Man equal, think you, to 


had even Genius, which we can ſcarce ima- 
gine, is it poſſible he ſhould find Leiſure? 
| E replied, I thought not. If fo, 
then a ſolitary, unſocial State can never ſupply 
tolkrably the common Neceſſaries f Li e. 


It cannot. 


Bur what if we paſs from the Næcgſſa- 


ries of Life, to the Elegancies? To Muſic, 
Sculpture, Painting, and Poetry? What 


if we paſs from all Arts whether Neceſſary 


or Elegant, to the large and various Tribe 


of Sciences? To Logic, Mathematics, Aſtro- 
nomy, Phyſics? Can one Man, imagine 
you, maſter all this? Abſurd, faid I, im- 
poſſible. And yet in this Cycle of Sciences 


and Arts, ſeem included all the Comforts, 
as well as Ornaments of Life; included all 
\ conducive, either to o Being or to W ell-Being. 


15 


i A DraAlLoeve. 
It muſt be confeſſed, faid I, it has Part I. 
the Appearance. SOON 


War then, ſaid he, muſt be done? 
In what manner muſt we be ſupplied ? 
I anſwered, I knew not, unleſs we 
made a Difribution—Let one exerciſe one 
Art; and another a different——Let this 
Man ſtudy fuch a Science; and that Man, 
another —— Thus the whole Cycle (as you 
call it) may be carried eafily into Perfec- 
tion. It is true, ſaid he, it may; and 
every Individual, as far as his own Art or 
Science, might be ſupplied completely, and as 
well as he could with. But what avails a 
Supply in a Angle Inſtance ? What in this 
caſe are to become of all his numerous other 
Wants 2 You conceive, replied I, what 
I would have faid, but partially. - My 
Meaning was, that Artift trade with Ar- 
Zift; each ſupply where he is deficient, by 
exchanging where he abounds ; ſo that a 
Portion of every thing may be difperſed 
| fbroughout all. You intend then a State, 
| ſaid 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


2 Part I. ſaid he, of Commutation and Mar. 


1 replied, I did. 


Ir ſo, continued he, I ſee a new Face 
of things. The Savages, with thair Skins 


and their Caverns, diſappear. In their place 
I behold a fair Community riſing. No longer 


Woods, no longer Solitude, but all is Social, 
Civil, and Cultivated— And can we doubt 
any farther, whether Society be Natural? Is 
not this evidently the State, which can beſt 


Supply the Primary Wants? It has ap- 


peared ſo. And did we not agree 
ſome time fince, that this State, whatever 
we found it, would be certainly of all others 
tbe moft agreeable to our Nature ? We 
did. And have we not added, fince 
this, to the Weight of our Argument, by 
paſſing from the Neceſſary Arts to the Ele- 
gant ; from the Elegant to the Sciences? 

We have. The more, ſaid he, 
we conſider, the more ſhall we be con- 
vinced, that All theſe, the nobleſt Honours 
and Ornaments of the Human Mind, with- 


out that Le; iure, that Experience, that Emu- 


lation, 


could never have found Exiſtence, or been 
in the leaſt recognized. Indeed, ſaid T, 


the Well-being, and (if I may uſe the Ex- 
| Hon) the very legance and Rational 
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lation, that Reward, which the Social State Part I, 


alone we know is able to provide them, 


I believe not, 


LET it not be fcand then, ſaid he, in 
favour of Society, that to it we owe, not 
only the Beginning and Continuation, but 


= 


AND what then? continued he——If 
Society be thus agreeable to our Nature, is 
there nothing, think you, æithin us, to ex- 
cite and lead us to it? No Impulſe, no Pre- # 
paration of Faculties ? It would be 
ſtrange, anſwered I, if there ſhould not. 

It would be a ſingular Exception, 
faid he, with reſpe& to all other herding 
Species—Let us however examine—Pity, * 
Benevolence, Friendſhip, Love; the general 
Diſlike of Solitude, and Deſire of Com- 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. pany; are they Natural A ectlians which 


come of themſelves ; or are they taught us by 
rt, like Muſic and Arithmetic * 

ink, replied I, they were Na- 
tural, becauſe in every Degree of Men ſome 


Traces of them may be diſcovered. 


And are not the Powers and Capacities of 
Speech, ſaid he, the fame? Are not all 
Men naturally formed, to expreſs their Sen- 
timents by ſome kind of Language? 1 
replied, They were. 


Ix then, faid he, theſe ſeveral Powers, 


and D ijſpeſitions are Natural, fo ſhould ſeem 


too their Exerciſe, Admit it. And 


if their Exerciſe, then ſo too that State, 


where alone they can be exerciſed. Ad- 
mit it. And what is this State, but the 
Social? Or where elſe is it poſſible to con- 
verſe, or uſe our Speech; to exhibit Actions 
of Pity, Benevolence, Friendſhip or Love; 
to relieve our Aver/ion to Solitude, or gratify 
our Dęſire of being with others? I re- 
plied, It could be no where ele. 


You 


A DIALO GU. 


Vovu ſee then, continued he, a Prepa- Part I. 


ration of Faculties is not wanting. We are 


fitted with Powers and Diſpoſitions, which 
have only Relation to Society; and which, 


out of Society, can no where elſe be exerciſed. 
I replied, it was evident. You have 

ſeen too the ſuperior Advantages of the So- 

cial State, above all others. I have. 


LET this then be remembered, ſaid he, 


membered as a firſt Principle in our Ideas 


9 e that MAN / Nature is truly 
SOCIAL ANIMAL. I promiſed it 


§ 13. LET us now, ſaid he, examine, 
what farther we can learn concerning Him. 
As Social indeed, He is diſtinguiſhed from 


the Solitary and Savage Species; but in no 
degree from the reſt, of a milder and more 


friendly Nature. It is true, replied I, He is 
not. Does He then differ no more from 
e ttheſe 


out all our future Reaſonings, re- 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. theſe ſeveral Social 8 pecies, than they, each 
\ 41 of them, differ from one another? Muſt we 
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range them all, and Man among the reſt, 
under the ſame common and general Genus? 


I ſee no Foundation, ſaid I, for 
making a Diſtinction. 


PERHAPS, faid he, there may be none; 
and it is poſſible too there may. Conſider 
a little—Do you not obſerve in all other 
Species, a Similarity among Individuals ? 
a ſurprizing Likeneſs, which runs thro each 
Particular? In one Species they are all 
Bold; in another, all Timorous ; in one all 
Ravenous ; in another, all Gentle. In the 
Bird-kind only, what a Uniformity of Voice, 
in each Species, as to their notes; of Ar- 
cbitecture, as to building their Neſts; of 
Food, both for themſelves, and for ſup- 
porting their Young? It is true, ſaid I. 
And do you obſerve, continued he, 
the ſame Similarity among Men? Are theſe 
all as Uniform, as to their Sentiments and 
Actions? I replied, by no means. 


ONES 
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Ovx Queſtion more, ſaid he, as to the Part I. 
Character of Brutes, if I may be allow 
the Expreſſion— Are 7heſe, think you, what 
we behold them, by Nature or otherwiſe? 

Explain, faid I, your Queſtion, for 
I do not well conceive you. I mean, 
replied he, is it by Nature that the Swallow 
builds her Neſt, and performs all the Offices 
of her Kind: Or is ſhe taught by Art, by 
Diſcipline, or Cuſtom? She acts, re- 

_ plied I, by pure Nature undoubtedly. | 
And is not the ſame true, ſaid he, of every 
other Bird and Beaſt in the Univerſe? 

It is. No wonder then, continued he, 
as they have ſo wiſe a Governeſs, that a 
uniform Rule of Action is provided for each — 
Species. For what can be more worthy the 
Wiſdom of Nature, than ever to the ſame 
SubRances to give the ſame Law? It ap- mt 
pears, ſaid I, reaſonable. EN 


BuT what continued he, ſhall we ſay # 8 
as to Man? Is He too actuated by Nature V 
purely? 1 anſwered, Why not? 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


art I. If He be, replied he, it is ſtrange in Nature 


that with reſpect to Man alone, ſhe ſhould 
follow ſo different a Conduct. The Particu- 
lars in other Species, we agree, ſhe renders 
Uniform; but inOur's, every Particular ſeems 
a ſort of Model by himſelf. If Nature, 

id I, do not actuate us, what can we ſup- 
poſe elſe? Are Local Cuſtoms, ſaid he, Na- 
ture? Are the Polities and Religions of par- 
ticular Nations, Nature? Are the Examples 
which are ſet before us; the Preceptors 
who inſtruct us; the Company and Friends, 


with whom we converſe, all Nature? 


No ſurely, faid I. And yet, faid he, 
it is evident that by theſe, and a thouſand 
mcidental Circumſtances, equally foreign to 
Nature, our Actions, and Manners, and 
Characters are adjuſted. Who then can 
imagine, we are actuated by Nature only? 

I confeſs, ſaid I, it appears con- 


wy. 


You ſee then, ſaid he, 01 one remarkable 
D Hinctin between Man Man and Brutes in in ge 
. Te 


— 
| Man, | 
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It is evident, Part I. 


Bur farther, continued he Let us 
conſider the Powers or Faculties, poſſeſſed 
by each — Suppoſe I was willing to give a 
Brute the ſame Inſtruction which we give 
a Man. A Parrot perhaps, or Ape, might / 
arrive to ſome ſmall Degree of Mimicry ; 
but do you think, upon the whole, they 
would be much profited or altered? 

I replied, I thought not. And do you 

_ perceive the ſame, ſaid he, with reſpe& to 
Man? Or does not Experience ſhew us the 
very reverſe? Is not Education capable of Fg 
moulding us into any thing——of making 
us greatly Good, or greatly Bad; greatly 
Wiſe, or greatly Abſurd? The Fact, 
laid 2 * - | 


. mc ts IEA PENS, 
1 


Midas then, faid he, ht Difference 
between Human Powers and Brutal —The 
Leading Principle of BrRUTEs appears to 
tend in each Species to one /ingle Purpoſe— | 
to this, in general, it un:formly arrives; and 


M here, 
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0 Part I. here, in general, it as uniformly ſtopo— it 
needs no Precepts or Diſcipline to inſtruct 


it; nor will it eaſily be changed, or admit a 
different Direction. On the contrary, the 
Leading Principle of Max is capable of in- 


finite . Direction is convertible to all forts 


of Purpoſes—equal to all forts of Subjetts— 
neglected, remains ignorant, and void of 
every Perfection cultivated, becomes 
adorned with Sciences and Arts—can raiſe 
us to excel, not only Brutes, but our own 


Kind—with reſpect to our other Powers and 


Faculties, can inſtruct us how to /e them, 
as well as thoſe of the various Natures, 
which we ſee exiſting around us. In a 
word, to oppoſe the two Principles to each 
other—The Leading Principle of Mean, is 
Multiform, Originally Uninſtrufted, Pliant 
and Docil - the Leading Principle of Brutes 
is Uniform, Originally Inſtructed; but, in 
moſt Inſtances afterward, Inflexible and 


Indocil— Or does not Experience plainly 


ſhew, and confirm the Truth of what we 
are? | made anſwer, it did. 


You 
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Vov allow then, ſaid he, the Human Part I. 
Principle, and the Brutal, to be things ql 
different Idea. Undoubtedly. Do 
they not each then deſerve a different Ap- 
pellation? I ſhould think ſlo. Sup- 
poſe therefore we call the — Princi ble 
REASON ; | and the Brutal > INSTINC | 
| would you objec to the Terms? I re- 

plied, I ſhould not. If not, continued 
he, then Reaſon being peculiar to Man, of 

all the Animals inhabiting this Earth, may 
we not affirm of Him, by way of Diſtinc- 
tion, that He is a Rational Animal? 
4 replied, We might juttly. = 


ov- 


— — Rn Ie = IE 


——— ey et ne 


— 
— 


LET this too then be remembered, ſaid 
he, in the Courſe of our Inquiry, that MAN 
ic by Nature a RAT IONAE ANIMAL. 


i 1 it ſhould. 

514. IN aliens of this fo faid SG as 7 | 
often as there is Occaſion, I ſhall appeal as . 
well t to Reaſon, as to Nature, fo for a 2 Standard. 5 i\} 


"What, faid I, do you mean by Nature? 
M2 Its 
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1 


; 
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N . 


the Elec of Real ON, we Won 


mean? It is this, anſwered he 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Its Meanings, replied he, are many 
and various. As it ſtands at preſent op- 
poſed, it may be enough perhaps to ſay, 
that Nature is that, which is the Cauſe of 


every thing, except thoſe Things alone, which | 


are the immediate Effects of Reaſon. In 
other words, whatever is not Reaſon, or 
T'contider as 
„ AI eee 
ature, Or 5 ic ject of ature. I an- 
ſwered, as he to Iiſtinguiſhed them, L 
thought he might juſtly appeal to either. 


AnD yet, continued he, there is a re- 
markable Dyference between the Standard 
of Reaſon, and that of Nature; a Diffe- 


rence, which at no time we ought to for- 


get. What Difference, faid I, do you 
In 


— 
Nature, the Standard is ſought from amon 


ne Many; ng, the Standard is ſought 
from among the Fe Tou muſt ex- 


plain, ſaid 1, your Mans, for I muſt 
conſeſs you ſeem obſcure. 


Tus 


A DA 


Tus then, ſaid he —Suppoſe, 


Anatomiſt, you were ſeeking the Structure — 


of ſome internal Part To diſcover this, 
would you not inſpect a Number of Indi- 
viduals? I ſhould. And would you 


not inform yourſelf, what had been diſ- 


covered by others? I öſhould. And 
ſuppoſe, after all, you ſhould find a Multi- 
tude of Inſtances for one Structure, and 


few ſingular for a different : By which 


would you be governed ? By the Mul- 
titude, ſaid I, undoubtedly. Thus then, 
ner 


1 Fer W 55 


77 | 


| 1 what, ſaid 1 were we to ſeek 
the Perfection of Sculpture, or of Paint- 


ing? Where ſhould we inquire then? 
Among the numerous common Artiſts, or 
among the few and celebrated? Among 

the Few, ſaid I. What if we were to 

ſeek the Perfection of Poetry, or Oratory— 
Where then? Among the Few ſtill. 

M1ͤ „ 
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Part I. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 
What if we were to ſeek the Per- 


fection of true Argument, or a ſound 


Logic 


Where then? Still among 


1 Few. And is not true Argument, 


or a ſound Logic, one of Reaſon's greateſt 
Perfections? It is, You ſee then, 
continued he, whence the Standard of 
Reaſon is to be ſought It is from among 


F ne Few, as we ſaid before, in contradi- 


ſtinction to the Standard of Nature. 
J confeſs, ſaid I, it appears fo. 


AND happy, ſaid he, for us, that Provi- 
dence has ſo ordered it—happy for us, that 
what is Rational, depends not on the Multi- 
tude; or is to be tried by ſo pitiful a Teſt, as 


the bare counting of Noſes. It is happy, 
faid I, indeed— But whence pray the Dif- 


ference? Why are the Many to determine 
/ in — and the Few only, in Reaſon ? 


To diſcuſs this at large, faid he, 
would require ſome time. It might in- 
ſenſibly perhaps draus from our preſent 
Inquiry. I will endeavour to give you the 
Reaſon, in as few words as poſſible ; which 
ſhould they chance tq be obſcure, be not 

| to 
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too ſolicitous for ak Explanation. „ I 
begged him to proceed his own way. ans 


The Caſe, faid he, appears to be this 1 

In Natural Works and Natural Operations, 
we hold but one Efficient Cauſe, and that $ 
conſummately wiſe. This Cauſe in every 
Species recognizing what is beſt, and work- 
ing ever uniformly according to this Idea of 
Perfection, the Productions and Energies, in 
every Species where it acts, are for the i} 
moſt part /imilar and exactly correſpondent. *_- 
If an Exception ever happen, it is from | 
ſome hidden higher Motive, which tran- 
ſcends our Comprehenſion, and which is 
ſeen /o rarely, as not to injure the general 
Rule, or render it doubtful and precarious. 
On the contrary, in the Productions and 
Energies of Reaſon, t there is not one Cauſe 
but infinite—as many indeed, as there are. 
Agents of the Human Kind. Hence Truth 
being but one, and Error being infinite, and 
Agents infinite alſo : what wonder they 
ſhould oftener miſs, than hit the Mark ?— 
that Multitudes ſhould fail, where one alone 
* 4 ſue- 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 
ſucceeds, and Truth be enly the Poſſeſſion 
oi the choſen, fortunate Few? 'You 
ſeem to have explained the Difficulty, 
ſaid I, with ſufficient Perſpicuity. 


LET us then go back, ſaid he, and re- 
| collect ourſelves; that we may not forget, 
what it is we are ſeeking. PR replied, 
Moſt willingly. We have been ſcek- 
ing, continued he, the Sovereign Good. In 
conſequence of this Inquiry, we have diſ- 
covered that all Things whatever exiſt to 
the Human Species in the Relations of either 
Purſuable, Avoidable, or Indiſferent. To 
determine theſe Relations with Accuracy 
we have been ſcrutinizing the Human 
Nature; and that, upon this known 
Maxim, that every Species was its own 
- proper Standard; and that where the Value 
of Things was dubious, there the Species was 
to be ſtudied, and the Relations to be deduced, 
which naturally flow from it. The Reſult 
of this Scrutiny has been—that we have 
firſt agreed Man to be a Social Animal; 
and ſince, to be a Rational. So that if we 


can 
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to this—that Man is A SOCIAL Ra- 
TIONAL ANIMAL, 3 anſwered, it 
EF On THIS i: I I 
had appeared 10. 


$ 15. IF then, ſaid he, we purſue our 
Diſquiſitions, agreeably to this Idea of Hu- 
man Nature, it will follow that all Things 
will be PSr/uable, Avoidable, and Indiffe- 


rent to Man, as they reſpect the Being 
and Welfare of ſuch a Social, Rational 


Animal, 1 replied, They muſt. 


Noruine therefore in the firſt place, 
ſaid he, can be Purſuable, which is de 
Glide of Society, It cannot. 

Acts therefore of Fraud and Rapine, and 
all acquired by them, whether Wealth, 
Power, Pleaſure, or any thing, are evi- 
dently from their very Character not fit 
to be purſued, They are not. 

But it is impoſſible not to purſue many 
ſuch things, unleſs we are furniſhed with 
ſome Habit or Diſpgition of Mind, by 


8 | - which 
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can be content with a deſcriptive, conciſe Part I. 
Sketch of Human Nature, it will amount 


170. 


by I. 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 
which we are induced to render to all Men 


"their own, and to regard the Welfare, and 


Intereſt of Society. It is impoſſible. 

But the Habit or Diſpo/ition of ren- 
dering to all their own, and of regarding 
the Welfare and Intereſt of Society, is 
JusTict. I[t is. We may there- 


fore fairly conclude, that Nothing is natu- 
rally Purſuable, but what is either correſpon- 


dent to Juſtice, or at leaſt not contrary. 


I TT confeſs, ſaid I, ſo it appears. 


Bur te aid he,. It is poſſible we 


may have the beſt Diſpoſition to Society; 


the moſt upright Intentions; and yet thto- 
Want of Ability to diſcern, and know the 


Nature of Particulars, we may purſue 
many things inconſiſtent, as well with our 


Private Intereſt, as the Public. We may 
even purſue what is Right, and yet purſue 
it in ſuch a manner, as to find our Endea- 


yours fruzleſs, and our Purpoſes to fail, 


TI anſwered, it was poſſible. 

But this would ill befit the Character of a 
Rational Animal. lt would. It is 
neceſ. 
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neceſſary therefore, we ſhould be furniſhed Part I. 
with ſome Habit or Faculty, inſtructing us * 
how to diſcern the real difference' of all 
Particulars, and ſuggeſting the proper 
Means, by which we may either avoid or 
obtain them. It is. And what is 
this, think you, but PRUDENCs ? 
J believe, ſaid I, it can be no other. 

If it be, ſaid he, then it is evident from 

this Reaſoning, that Nothing can be purſu- 

able which is not correſpondent to Prudence, 
I replied, He had ſhewn it could not, 


* r 


Bur farther ſtill, ſaid he It is poſſible. 
we may neither want Prudence, nor Fuſtice 
to direct us; and yet the Impulſes of Appe- 

ite, the Impetusfities of Reſentment, the 
Charms and Allurements of a thouſand flat- 
tering. Objects, may tempt us, in ſpite of 
ourſelves, to purſue what is both Impru- 
dent, and Unjuſt. They may. But 
if ſo, it is neceſſary, would we purſue as 
becomes our Character, that we ſhould: be 
furniſhed with ſome Habit, which may ; 
moderate our Exceſſes ; which may temper 
| | our 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. our Actions to the Standard of a Social 
State, and to the Intereſt and Welfare, not 


of a Part, but of the J/hole Man. 

Nothing, ſaid I, more neceſſary. And 
what, ſaid he, can we call this Habit, but 
the Habit of TEMPERANCE * ? You 
name it, ſaid I, " Tightly. If you think 
fo, replied he, then Nothing can be Pur- 


fuable, which is not either correſpondent ta 


Temperance, or at leaſt not contrary, 
I replied, fo it ſeemed, 


Once more, continued he, and we have 
done lt is poſſible that not onlyReſentment 
and Appetite, not only the Charms and Al- 
lurements of external Objects, but the Ter- 
rors too, and Dread of them may marr the 
Rectitude of our Purpoſes. It is poſſible, 

"Tyranny and Superſtition may af- 


fail us on one hand; the Apprehenſions of 


Ridicule, and a Falſe Shame on the other— — 
It is expedient, towithſtand theſe, we ſhould 
be armed with ſome Habit, or our wiſeſt, 
beſt Purſuits may elſe at all times be de- 
feated. They may. And what is 
e that 


A DIALOGUE. 


Danger; what is it but FoxTiTUups ? 
12 

I replied, it was no other. If ſo 
then, continued he, beſides our former 
Concluſions, Nothing farther can be pur- 
ſuable, as our Inquiries now have ſhewn 
us, which is not cither correſpondent to For- 
titude, or at leaſt not contrary. I admit, 
faid I, it can not, | 


OBSERVE 1 ſaid he, the Sum, the 
Amount of our whole Reaſoning No- 
thing is truly Purſuable to ſuch an Animal as 
Man, except what is correſpondent, or at 
leaſt not contrary, to JUSTICE, PRUDENCE, 
TEMPERANCE and FoRTITUDE. Ial- 
low, ſaid I, it appears ſo. But if no- 
thing Purſuable, then nothing Avoidable or 
Tndifferent, but what is tried and eſtimated 
after the /ame manner. For Contraries are 
ever recognized thro the ſame Habit, one 
with another. The fame Logic judges of 
Truth and Falſhood ; the fame Muſical 
Art, of Concord and Dilcoe. So the ſame 


Mental 
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that generous, manlike and noble Habit, Part I. 
which ſets us at all times above Fear and 
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174 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part I. Mental Habitudes, of Things Avoidable and 
; itt Purſuable. I replied, it appeared pro- 
bable. 5 : 


To how unexpected a Concluſion then, 
faid he, have our Inquiries inſenſibly led 
us ? In tracing the Source of Human 
Action, we have eſtabliſhed it to be thoſe 
Fours GRAND VirRTVEs, which are 
eſteemed, for their Importance, E249 


ING ES OF. CALL  MORALL [ 


Bor if fo, it ſhould follow, that a Life, 
whoſe Purſuings and Avoidings are go- 
verned by theſe Virtues, is that True and 

Rational Lie, which we have ſo long 
been ſeeking ; that Life, where the Value 
of all things 1s juſily meaſured by thoſe Rela- 
tions, which they bear to the Natural Frame 
and real Conſtitution of Mankind—in fewer 
Words, A LIE Or ViRTUE appears to 
be THE LIFE ACCORDING To NA- 
TURE. It appears fo. 


tt 4. 4 
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Bur in ſuch a Life every Purſuit, every Part T 


Avoiding, (to include all) every Action will 
of courſe admit of being rationally juſtified. 

It will. But That, which being 
Done, admits of a Rational Fuſtifcation, is 
the Eſſence or genuine Character of an 
Office, or MoRaL DuTy. For thus long 


ago it has been defined by the beſt * Au-: 
thorities. Admit it. If ſo, then 


A LITE ACCORDING TO VIRTUE, is 
A LIE ACCORDING To MoRAL Or- 
FICES OR DurIEx S. Ik appears ſo. 
But we have already agreed it, to 
be a Life according to Nature. We 
have. Obſerve then: A Lirt Ac- 
CORDING To VIRTUE, ACCORDING TO 
MoRAL OFFiIcts, and ACCORDING To 
NATURE, mean all THE SAME THING, 
tho' varied in the Expreſſion. Tour 
Remark, faid I, ſeems juſt. 


S$ 16. WE need never therefore, re- 
plied he, be at a loſs how to chooſe, tho 
| | the 


we By Tully in his Offices, and by other Authors 
of Antiquity. 


| 
and diverfified. As far as nothing 1s in- 
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| 176 Concerning HAPPINES 8, 


Part I. the Objects of Choice be ever ſo infinite 


conſiſtent with ſuch a Life and ſuch a Cha- 
rafter, we may juſtly ſet Exiſtence before 
Death; prefer Health to Sickneſs; Inte- 
grity of the Limbs, to being maimed and 
debilitated; Pleaſure to Pain; Wealth to 
Poverty; Fame to .Diſhonour; Free Go- 
vernment to Slavery; Power and Magi- 
ſtracy, to Subjection and a private State 
Univerſally, whatever tends either to Being, 
or to Well-Being, we may be juſtified, when 
we prefer to whatever appears the con- 
trary. And when our ſeveral Energies, 
exerted according to the Virtues juſt men- 
tioned, have put us in Poſleflion of all that 
{0 r ve require: when we en joy,  ſubjoined to 4 

5755 and honeſt Mind, both Health of Body, 
and Competence of Externals * what can 
there be wanting to complete our Happineſs z 
to render our State perfectly conſonant to 
| Nature; or to give us a more Sovereign 
Good, than that which we now en njoy ? 
7 replied I, that I can at preſent 
think of. 


As 
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TERRE would be nothing indeed, ald Part I. 
he, were our Energies never to fail ; were 
all our Endeavours to be ever crowned with 
due Succeſs, But ſuppoſe the contrary— + * 

Suppoſe the worſt Succeſs to the moſt up= 


right Conduct; to the wiſeſt Rectitude of | 
Energies and Actions, It is poſlible, nay | 
Experience teaches us it is too often fact, | 


that not only the Purſuers of what is con= | 
trary to Nature, but that thoſe who purſue 4 
nothing but what is /r:&ly congruous to if, 
may miſs of their Aims, and be fruſtrated 
in their Endeavours. Inquiſitors and Monks 
may deteſt them for their Virtue, and E-- 
purſue them with all the Engines of - 
Malice and Inhumanity. Without theſe, 2 
Peſts may afflict their Bodies; Inunda- 
tions o'erwhelm their Property; or what 
is worſe than Inundations, either Ty- 
rants, Pirates, Heroes, or Banditti. They 
may ſee their Country fall, and with 
it their braveſt Countrymen; themſelves 
pillaged, and reduced to Extremities, or 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. periſhing with the reſt in the general 
bh a Maſſacre. 


cadit & Ripbeus, juſtiſſimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teticris, & fervantiſſimus æqui. 


It muſt be owned, ſaid I, this has too afen 


been the Caſe. 


Os grant, continued he, that theſe 


greater Events never happen——that the 


Part allotted us, be not in the Tragedy of 


Life, but in the Comedy. Even the Comic 


D#ftreſſes are abundantly irkſome —— 
Domeſtic Jars, the ill Offices of Neigh- 


| bours——Sufpicions, Jealouſies, Schemes 


defeated The Folly of Fools; the 
Knavery of Knaves; from which, as Mem- 


bers of Society, it 1s impoſſible to detach 
ourſelves. 


WIERE 


* /ENEID, I. 2. ver. 426. 
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8 then fhall we turn, or bs Part t 
| have we to imagine? We have at length 
placed HAPINEss, after much Inquiry, in 
| ATTAINING the primary and juſt Requifites 
of our Nature, by a Conduct ſuitable to Virtue 
and Moral Office. But as to correſponding 
with our Pre-conceptions (which we have 
made the Teſt) does this Syſtem correſpond 
better, than thoſe others, which we have 
rejected? Has it not appeared from various 
Facts, too obvious to be diſputed, that in 
many Times and Places it may be abſolutely 
unattainable? That in many, where it 
exiſts, it may in à moment be cancelled, and 

put irretrievably our of our Power, by 
Events not to be refi/ted? If this be certain, 
and I fear it cannot be queſtioned, our 
ſpecious long Inquiry, however accurate 
we may believe it, has not been able to 
ſhew us a Good, of that Character which 
we require; a Goop Durable, Indepriv- 
able, and Accommodate to every Circum- 
ance Far from it—Our Speculations 

N 2 8 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


6 Part I. (Ithink) rather lead us to that low Opinion 
— of Happineſs, which you may remember 


| 


. un N eee eee * eas Ws. 460 * e e Ne 
4) hn A IO Ie 0p OE. | 


you * expreſſed, when we firſt began the 
ſubject. They rather help to prove to us, 


that inſtead of a Sovereign Good, it is the 
more probable ſentiment, there is no ſuch 
Good af all, I ſhould indeed, faid I, 
fear ſo. For where, continued he, 
lies the difference, whether we purſue 
what is congruous to Nature, or not con- 


gruous; if the Acquijition of one be as 47 F 

cult, as of the other, and the Poſſeſſion of 
both equally doubtful and precarious? If 
Cœſar fall, in attempting his Country's 
Ruin; and Brutus fare no better, who only 
fought in its Defence? It muſt be 


owned, faid I, theſe are melancholy Truths, 


and the Inſtances, which you alledge, too 


well confirm them. 


We were in the midſt of theſe ſerious 


Thoughts, deſcanting upon the Hardſhips 


and 


gn Ah. LY ig — 


— 


* See p. 111. 
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and Miſeries of Life, when by an Inci- part I. 
dent, not worth relating, our Speculation wy— 


were interrupted. Nothing at the time, 
I thought, could have happened more un- 
luckily——our Queſtion perplexed——its 


Iſſue uncertain—and myſelf impatient to 


know the Event. Neceſſity however was 
not to be reſiſted, and thus for the preſent 
our Inquiries were poſtponed, 
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Conczxnine HAPPINESS, 


A DIALOGUE. 


SST 
we — —y ps, © 5 
p * > » - 


PART the $zconD. 


— * 


RU T Us periſhed untimely, and part II. 
Cæſar did no more — Theſe Word 
I I was repeating the next Day to 
myſelf, when myFriendappeared, andchear- 
fully bade me Good-Morrow. I could 
not return his Compliment with an equal 
Gaiety, being intent, ſomewhat more than 
uſual, on what had paſſed the day before. 
Seeing this, he propoſed a Walk into the 
Fields. The Face of Nature, ſaid he, 
will perhaps diſpel theſe Glooms. No 
Aſſiſtance, on my part, ſhall be wanting, 
. Ne © vou 
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Concerning HAPPINE SS, 


Part II. you may be afſured. I accepted his Pro- 
poſal; the Walk began; and our former 


* 


. 


| 


: 


Converſation inſenſibly renewed. 


BRurus, ſaid he, periſhed untimely, and 
Cæſar did no more. It was thus, as I re- 
member, not long ſince you were expreſ- 
ſing yourſelf, And yet ſuppoſe their For- 
tunes to have been exactly parallel—— 
Which would you have preferred? Would 
you have been Czfar or Brutus? 


| Brutus, replied I, beyond all Controverſy. 


+. 


/ 


He aſked me, Why? Where was the Dif- 
ference, when their Fortunes, as we now 
ſuppoſed them, were conſidered as the /ame? 

There ſeems, ſaid 1, abſtract from 
their Fortunes, ſomething, I know not what, 
intrinſically preferable in the Life and Cha- 
racter of Brutus. If that, ſaid he, be 
true, then muſt we derive it, not from the 
Succeſs of his Endeavours, but from their 
Truth and Rectitude. He had the Comfort 
to be conſcious, that his Cauſe was a juſt 
one. It was re the * ſhould 


a” 
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have any ſuch Feeling. I believe, Part II. 
ſaid I, you have explained it. 5 3 


| SvyposE then, continued he, (it is but 
merely an Hypotheſis) ſuppoſe, I ſay, we / 
were to place the SOVEREIGN Goon in ſuch 
a Reeitude of Condud.in the ( the ConpucT 
merely, and not in the EvENT. Suppoſe 
we were to fix our HAPPINESS, 70t in the 
attual Attainment of that Health, that Per- 
fection ot a Social State, that fortunate 
Concurrence of Externals, which is con- 
gruous to our Nature, and which we have 
a Right all to purſue; but ſolely fix it 12 
the mere Dol Nx G whatever is correſpondent 
to ſuch an End, even tho' we never attain, / 
or are near attaining it. In fewer words— 
What if we make our Natural State She 
Standard only to determine our Conduct; and 
place our Happineſs in the Rectitude of this 
Conduct alone — On ſuch an Hypothefis 
(and we conſider it as nothing farther) we 
ſhould not want a Good perhaps, o cor- 
reſpond to our Pre-conceptions ; for this, it is 
evident, would be correſpondent to them 
| 5 all, 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. all. Your Doctrine, replied I, is ſo 
— new and ſtrange, that tho you have been 


copious in explaining, I can hardly yet 
comprehend you, 


IT amounts all, faid he, but to this— 
Place your Happineſs, where your Praiſe 
= I aſked, Where he ſuppoſed 
that ? Not, replied he, in the Plea- 
ſares which you feel, more than your 
Diſgrace lies in the Pain——not in the 
caſual Proſperity of Fortune, more than 


your Diſgrace in the caſual Adverſity 


but in uſt complete Action throughout every 
Part of Life, what ever be the Face of 
Things, whether favourable or or the con- 
frary, 


BuT why then, faid I, ſuch Accuracy 
about Externals? So much Pains to be in- 
formed, what are Purſuable, what Avoid- 
able? It behoves the Pilot, replied he, 
to know, the Seas and the Winds; the 
Nature of Tempeſts, Calms, and Tides. 


They are the Subjects, about which his Art 
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is converſant. Without a juſt Experience Part II., 
of them, he can never prove himſelf an — 
Artiſt. Vet we look not for his Reputa- | 
rion either in fair Gales, or in adverſe ; 1 
but in the S&fulneſ5 of bis Conduct, be theſe, 
Events as they happen. In like manner 1 
fares it with this the Moral Artiſt, He, for 
a Subject has the Whole of Human Life—— 
Health: and Sickneſs; Pleaſure and Pain; 
with every other poſſible Incident, which 
can befal him during his Exiſtence. If his 
Knowledge of all theſe be accurate and A | 
exact, ſo too muſt his Conduct, in which 
we place his Happineſs. But if this Know- 
ledge be defective, muſt not his Conduct be 
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defective alſo? I replied, fo it ſhould 
ſeem. And if his Conduct, then his 
Happineſs ? It is true. SE 


| You ſee. then, continued he, even tho 
Externals were as nothing; tho it was true, 
in their own Nature, they were neither 
Good nor Evil; yet an accurate Knowledge 
of them is, from our Hypotheſi S, abſolutely / 
NE neceſſary. 


Concerning HAPPINES 8, 


Part II. neceſſary. Indeed, ſaid I, you have 
proved it. El” 


He continued—Inferior Artiſts may be 
at a ſtand, becauſe they want 7 Materials. 
From their Stubbornneſs and Intractabilicy, 
they may often be diſappointed. But as 
long as Lyfe is paſſing, and Nature con- 
tinues to operate, the Moral Art: 
has at all times, all he defires. He can 
never want a Subject fit to exerciſe him in 
his proper Calling ; and that, with this 
happy Motive to the Conſtancy of his 
Endeavours, that, the croſſer, the harſher, 
| the more untoward the Events, the greater 
| His Praiſe, the more Mp hy his Repu- 
tation. | 


ALL this, ſaid I, is true, and cannot be 
denied. But one Circumftance there ap- 
pears, where your Similes ſeem to fail, * 
The Praiſe indeed of the Pilot we allow 
to be in his Conduct; but it is in the Succeſs 
of that Conduct, where we look for his 
5 Happiness. If a Storm ariſe, and the Ship 

be 
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be loſt, we call him not happy, how well 
ſoever he may have conducted. It is then 
only we congratulate him, when he has 
reached the defired Haven. Your 
Diſtinction, ſaid he, is juſt. And it is here 
lies the noble Prerogative of Moral Artiſts, 
above all others—But yet I know not how 
to explain myſelf, I fear my Doctrine will 
appear ſo ſtrange. You may proceed, 

faid I, ſafely, ſince you advance it but as an 


— 


Tus then, continued 1 1. End 4 
in other Arts is ever diſtant and removed. 


It conliſts not in the. mere Conduct, much 
leſs in a ſingle Energy; but is the juſt Re- 
fult of many Energies, each of which are 
eſſential to it. Hence, by Obſtacles un- 
avoidable, it may often be retarded: Nay 
more, may be ſo embarraſſed, as never poſe 


/ibly to be attained. But in the Moral = /\ 


of Life, the very Conpoucr 1 is the END 
the very Condud, I ay, itlelf, roughout 
every its minuteſt Energy; becauſe each of 


theſe, however minute, partake as — of 


echitude, 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


rt II. Rectitude, as the largeſt Combination of them, 


= 


when conſidered collectively. Hence of 
all Arts is this the only one perpetually 


7 complete in every Inſtant, becauſe it needs 
not, like other Arts, Time to arrive at that 
Perfection, at which in every Inſtant it is 
arrived already. Hence by Duration it is 
not rendered either more or leſ perfect; 
Completion, like Truth, admitting of no 
Degrees, and being in no ſenſe capable of 


either Inten/ion or Remiſion. And hence 
too by neceſſary Connection (which is a 


greater Paradox than all) even that Happi- 
neſs or Sovereign Good, the End of this 
Moral Art, is itſelf too, in every Inſtant, 
/ Conſummate and Complete is neither heigh- 


tened or diminiſhed by the Quantity of its 


Duration, but is the ſame to its Enjoyers, 


for a Moment or a Century. 


Uron this I ſmiled. He aſked me 
the Reaſon. It is only to obſerve, ſaid I, 


the Courſe of our Inquiries—A new Hy- 
potheſis has been advanced Appearing 
ſomewhat ſtrange, it is deſired to be ex- 


plained— 
/ a { 2 
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phined—You comply with the Requeſt, Part II. 
and in purſuit of the Explanation, make 
it ten times more ohſcure and unintelligible, 
than before. It is but too often the 
Fate, ſaid he, of us Commentators. But 
you know in ſuch caſes what is uſually 
done. When the Comment will not ex- 
plain the Text, we try whether the Text 
will not explain itſelf. This Method, it is 
poſſible, may aſſiſt us here. The Hypo- 
theſis, which we would have illuſtrated, 
was no more than this That the Sove- 
reign Good lay in Rectitude of Conduct; and 
that #his Good correſponded to all our Pre- 
conceptions. Let us examine then, whether, 
upon trial, this Correſpondence will appear 
to hold; and, for all that we have advanced 
ſince, ſuffer it to paſs, and not perplex us, 
| Agreed, ſaid I, willingly, for now 
I hope to comprehend you. | 


| 2. REcoLLECT then, ſaid he. Do you 
not remember that one Pre-conception of the 
Sovereign Good was, to be accommodate to 
all Times and Places? I remember it. 


And 
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Part II. 
RE 


- Proſperity, a right Action in Adverſity ?— 


I confeſs, ſaid I, it appears ſo. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 
And is there any Time, or any Place, 
whence Rectitude of Conduct may be ex- 
cluded? Is there not a right Action in 


May there not be a decent, generous, and 

laudable Behaviour, not only in Peace, in 

Power, and in Health; but in War, in 

Oppreſſion, in Sickneſs and in * 
There may. 


Any what ſhall we fay to thoſe other 
Pre-conceptions—to being Durable, Self- 


| derived, and Indeprivable ? Can there be 


any Good ſo Durable, as the Power of al- 
ways doing right? Is there any Good con- 
ceivable, ſo intirely beyond the Power of 
others? Or, if you heſitate, and are doubt- 
ful, I would willingly be informed, into 
what Circumſtances may Fortune throw a 
brave and honeſt Man, where it ſhall not 
be in his Power to act bravely and honeſtly? - 
If there are no ſuch, then Rectbitude of Con- 
duct, if a Good, is a Good Indeprivable. 


„ 


"if D1iALOGUE, 


Bur 8 ſaid he 


Agreeable to Nature. It was, And 


can any thing be more agreeable to 2 


Rational and Social Animal, than Rational 
and Social Conduct? Nothing. But 
Rectitude of C onduck is with us Rational 
and Social Conduct. It is. 


ONce more, continued he Another 
Pre-conception of this Good was, to be Con- 
ducive, not to Mere- being, but 70 Well. 
being. Admit it. And can any 


thing, believe you, conduce ſo probably to | 


the Well- being of a Rational Social Animal, 
as the right Exerciſe of that Reaſon, and of 
thoſe Social Afectiung? Nothing. 

And what is this ſame Exerciſe, but the 
higheſt Re#itude of Conduct mine. 


J You fer thery ld hn ten 


our Hypotheſis, heing once admitted, tal- 
lies with our Original Pre-conceptions of 
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Another Pre- Part IL. "I | 
conception of the Sovereign Good was, to be — 


the Sovereign Good. 8 1 replied, it in- 


194 Concerning HAPPI NES S, 


Part II. deed appeared fo, and could not be denied. 
But who, think you, ever dreamt of a 
7 Happineſs like this? A Happineſs depen- 
dent, not on the Succeſs, but on the Aim? 
Even common and ordinary Life, 
replied he, can furniſh us with Examples. 
Afﬀk of the Sportſman where lies his En- 
joyment? Aſk whether it be in the Po/- 
 f*ſffion of a ſlaughtered Hare, or Fox? He 
would reject, with Contempt, the very 
Suppoſition—He would tell you, as well 
as he was able, that the Joy was in the 
Pur fuit—in the Difficulties which are ob- 
viated; in the Faults, which are retrieved; 
in the Conduct and Direction of the Chace 
thro' all its Parts that the Completion of 
their Endeavours was ſo far from giving 
them Joy, that inſtantly at that Period all 
their Joy was at an End. For Sportſ- 
men, replied I, this may be no bad Rea- 
ſoning. It is not the Sentiment, ſaid he, 
of Sportſmen alone. The Man of Gal- 
lantry not unoften has been found to think 
after the ſame manner. | | 
| — Meus eft amor buic fimilis; nam 


#4 Tranf- 
/ me bel a Save 4 
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Tranfoolat in medio pofita, & fugientia 
captat *, 


To theſe we may add the Tribe of Buil- 
ders and Projectors. Or has not your own 
Experience informed you of Numbers, 

who, in the Building and Laying-out, have 
expreſſed the higheſt Delight; but ſhewn 
the utmoſt Indifference to the Ręſult of their 
Labours, to the Manſion or Gardens, when 
once finiſhed and complete? _ 


Tux Truth, faid I, of theſe Examples 


is not to be diſputed. But I could wiſh 
your Hypotheſis had better than theſe to 
ſupport it. In the ſerious View of Happi- 
neſs, do you ever imagine there were any, 
who could fix it (as we ſaid before) not 
on the Succeſs, but on the Aim? 

More, even in this light, faid he, than 
perhaps at firſt you may imagine. There 
are Inſtances innumerable of Men, Sad as 


well as good, who having fixed, as their 


Aim, a certain Conduct of their own, have 
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Part II. ſo far attached their Welfare and Happineſs 
ů to it, as to deem al! Events in its Proſecu- 


| Concerning HAPPINESS, 


tion, whether fortunate or unfortunate, to 


be mean, contemptible, and not worthy their 


Regard. L«ealled on him for Examples. 


WrarT think you, faid he, of the As- 


- faffin, who ſlew the firſt Prince of Orange; 


and who, tho' brought by his Conduct to 
the moſt exquiſite Tortures, yet conſcious 
of what he had done, could bear them all 
unmoved? Or (if you will have a better 


Man) what think you of that ſturdy Roman, 


who would have diſpatched Porſenna; and 
who, full of his Defign, and ſuperior to 
all Events, could thruſt a Hand into the 
Flames with the ſteadieſt Intrepidity ? 

I replied, That theſe indeed were Nw un- 


common Inſtances. 


ATTEND too, continued he, to Epi- 


curus dying, the Founder of a Philoſophy, 


little favouring of Enthuſiaſm — © This I 
te write you (ſays he, in one of his Epiſtles) 
« while the laſt Dey * Life is paſſing, and 

"nor - 
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* my Body are not capable of being heigb- 
e tened. Yet to theſe we oppoſe that Foy of 
* the Soul, which ariſes from the Memory 
* of our paſt Speculations. Hear him, 
conſonant to this, in another Place aſſert- 


ing, that @ Rational Adverfity was better 


than an Irrational Proſperity. 


AxD what think you? Had he not 


placed his Good and Happrneſs in the ſup- 


poſed Rectitude of his Opinions, would he 
not have preferred Proſperity, at all rates, 
to Adverity? Would not the Pains, of 
which he died, have made his Happineſs 
perfect Miſery ?——And yet, you ſee, he 
diſowns any ſuch thing. The Memory of 
his paſt Life, and of his Philoſophical In- 
ventions were, even in the Hour of Death 
it ſeems, a Counterpoiſe to ſupport him. 


It muſt be owned, faid I, that you 


appear to reaſon juli. 


Pass from Epicurus, continued he, to 
Socrates, What are the Sentiments of that 
Br” divine 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


divine Man, ſpeaking of his own unjuſt 

Condemnation ; O Crito, ſays he, F it 
& be pleaſing to the Gods this way, then be 
© it this way.” And again Anytus 
* and Melytus, I grant, can kill me; but 
te fo Hurt or injure me, is beyond their 
t Power.” It would not have been be- 
yond it, had he thought his Welfare de- 
pendent on any thing they could do; for 
they were then doing their worſt — 
Whence then was it beyond them ?—— 


| Becauſe his Happineſs was derived not 


from without, but from within; not from 


the Succeſt, which perhaps was due to the 


Rectitude of his Life, but from that Recłi- 


tude alone, every other thing diſregarded. 


He had not, it ſeems, ſo far renounced his 
own Doctrine, as not to remember his 
former Words; that“ To whom ever 


% all things, conducive to Happineſs, are de- 


#* rived ſolely, or at leaſt nearly from him- 


4% ſelf, and depend not on the Welfare or 
* Adverſity of others, from the Variety of 
#* whoſe Condition his own muſt vary alſo : 
. He it is, who has prepared to himſelf the 


a 9 ; ec moſt 
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 *. moſt excellent of all Live. He it is, who 


e ic the Temperate, the Prudent, and the | 


t Brave He it is, who, when Wealth or 
Children either come or are taken away, 
« il beſt obey the Wiſe Man's Precept 
« For neither will be be ſeen to grieve, nor 
« fo rejoice in exceſs, from the Truſt and 
* Confidence which he has repoſed in himſelf.” 
— You have a Sketch at leaſt of his Mean- 
ing, tho' far below his own Attic and truly 
elegant Expreſſion. I grant, ſaid I, 
your Example; but this and the reſt are 
but ſingle Inſtances. What are three or 
four in Number, to the whole of Human 
Kind? 


Ir you are for Numbers, replied he, 


what think you of the numerous Race of / 


Patriots, in all Ages and Nations, who have 
joyfully met Death, rather than deſert their 
Country, when in danger? They muſt 
have thought ſurely on another Happineſs 
than Succeſs, when they could gladly go, 
where they ſaw Death often inevitable. 
Or what think you of the many Martyrs 


| for 
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PartII. for Syſtems wrong as well as right, who 
have dared defy the worſt, rather than 


Eo which contents them, you muſt 


Concerning HAPPI N ESS, 


ſwerve from their Belief? , You have 
brought indeed, faid I, more Examples 
than could have been imagined. 


3 continued he, what is that 
Comfort of a Good ConsCience, cele- 
brated to ſuch a height in the Religion 
which we profeſs, but the Joy arifing from 
a Conſcience of right Energies; a Con- 
ſcience of having done nothing, but what 


is conſonant to our Duty? I replied, 


It indeed appeared ſo. 


45 


Even the Vulgar, continued he, re- 


cognize a Good of this very Character, 


when they ſay of an Undertaking, tho it 


ſucceed not, that they are contented; that 


they have done their beſt, and can accuſe 


themſelves of nothing. For what is this, 


but placing their Content, their Good, their 


Happmeſs, not in the Szcceſs of Endeavours, 


but in the Rectitudèe? If it be not the 


tell 


Ne 2 Haug, 


„5 Dire 
tell me what it is elle. 
_ replied I, to be that alone. 


I HOPE then, continued he, that 
tho' you accede not to this Notion of 
Happineſs, which I advance; you will at 
leaſt allow it not to be ſuch a Paradox, as 
at firſt you ſeemed to imagine. That 
indeed, replied I, cannot be denied you. 


& 4. GRANTING me this, ſaid he, you 
encourage me to explain myſelf We have 
ſuppoſed the Sovereign Good to lie in Recti- 
tude of Conduct. We have. And 
think you there can be Rectitude of Con- 
duct, if we do not /zve conſiſtentiiy? 

In what Senſe, ſaid I, would you be un- 


2 


derſtood? Jo live conſiſtently, ſaid he, 
is the ſame with me, as To live agreeably to 


ſome one ſingle and conſonant Scheme or Pur= 
poſe. Undoubtedly, ſaid I, without this, 
there can be no Rectitude of Conduct. 
All Rectitude of Conduct you ſay, 
implies ſuch Conſiſlence. lt does. 

And does all Con/itence, think you, imply 


2 ? Jos, LY Canre 15 ence 
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202 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part II. ſuch Rectitude? I aſked him, Why 
TTX” not? It is poſſible, indeed it may, 
faid he, for aught we have diſcovered yet, 
to the contrary. But what if it ſhould 
be found that there may be numberleſs 
Schemes, each in particular conſiſtent with 
ſelf, but yet all of them different, and 
ſome perhaps contrary? There may, you 
know, be a conſiſtent Life of Knavery, as 
/ well as a canſiſtent Life of Honeſty ; there 
may be a uniform Practice of Luxury, as 
well as of Temperance, and Abſtemiouſ- 
' neſs. Will the Conſiſtence, common to all 
of theſe Lives, render the Conduct in each, 
right? It appears, faid I, an Abſur- 
dity, that there ſhould be the fame Recti- 
tude in two Contraries. If ſo, ſaid he, 
we muſt look for ſomething more than 
/ mere Conſiſtence, when we ſearch for that 
Rectitude which we at preſent talk of. 
A conſiſtent Life indeed is requiſite, but 
that alone is not enough. We mult de- 
termine its peculiar Species, if we would 
be accurate and exact. It indeed ap- 
pears, faid I, neceſſary. 


- 


NoR 
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No is any thing, continued he, more Part II. 
eaſy to be diſcuſſed. For what can that de 
peculiar Confiſtence of Life be elſe, than a 
Life, whoſe ſeveral Parts are not only con- 
ſonant to each other, but to the Nature 
alſo of the Being, by whom that Life has 
been adopted? Does not this 4% Degree 
of Conſiſtence appear as requiſite as the 


former ? I anſwered, it could not be 
otherwiſe. 


| 


Lou ſee then, ſaid he, the true Idea 
of right Conduct. It is not, merely To 
live conſiſtently ; but it is To live conſiſtently 
with Nature. Allow it. 


conſiſtently with Nature, and be at a loſs 
how to behave ourſelves? We cannot. 
And can we know how to behave 
_ ourſelves, if we know nothing of what 
befals us; nothing of thoſe Things and 
Events, which perpetually ſurround, and {| 
affect us? We cannot, You ſee 
$ Ss then, 


Bur what, continued he, Can we live | 


| 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. then, continued he, how we are again 
fallen infenſibly into that Doctrine, which 


proves the Neceſſity of ſcrutinixing and 


 knowimg the Value of Externals, I re- 


plied, it was true. If you aſſent, ſaid he, 
to this, it will of courſe follow, that, To 
live conſiſtently with Nature, is, To live 
agreeably to a juſt Experience of thoſe Things, 


which . around us. It ee ſo, 


Bur farther ſtill, ſaid he —Thiak you 
any one can be deemed to live agreeably 
to ſuch Experience, if he ſelef not, as 
far as poſſible, the things moſt congruous 
to his Nature? He cannot. And by 
the ſame Rule, as far as poſſible, muſt he 
not reef? ſuch as are contrary ? He 
muſt. And that not occaſionally, as 
Fancy happens to prompt; but ſfeadily, 


conſtantly, and without Remiſſion. 


I ſhould imagine ſo. You judge, faid 
he, truly. Were he to act otherwiſe in 
the leaſt inſtance, he would falſify his 
Profeſſions; he would not live according 
to that Experience, which we now ſup- 
| poſe 
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poſe him to poſſeſs. I replied, He Part II. 


would not. | — 


Ir ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, from 
hence, as a natural Conſequence of what 
we have admitted, that the Eſence of 
right Conduct lay in SELECTION and 
REJECTION. So, ſaid I, it has ap- 
peared. And that ſuch Selection and 
Rejection ſhould be conſonant with our pro- 
per Nature, lt is true. And be 
ſteady and perpetual, not occaſional and in- 
terrupted. It is true. But if this be 
the Eſſence of Right Conduct, then too it 
is the Eſſence of our Sovereign Good; for“ 
in ſuch Conduct we have ſuppoſed this: 
Good to conſiſt. We have. 


—. 


Set then, ſaid he, the Reſult of our 
Inquiry.—— The SovEREIGN Goop, as ” | 
conſtituted by Rectitude of Conduct, has, on 
our ſtricteſt Scrutiny, appeared to be this 
To LIVE PERPETUALLY SELECTING, AS 
PAR AS POSSIBLE, WHAT IS CONGRUOUS 
ro NATURE, AND REJECTING WHAT 1s 

CON= 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. CONTRARY, MAKING OUR END THAT 
FP 


7 SELECTING AND THAT REJECTING | 
ͤ— — ECL 
ONLY. It is true, ſaid I, ſo it appears. 


$ 5. BEFORE we ; haſten then farther, 
ſaid he, let us ſtop to recollect, and ſee 
whether our preſent Concluſions accord 
with our former. We have now ſuppoſed 
the Sovereign Good to be Rectitude of Con- 
duct, and this Conduct we have made con- 
ſiſt in a certain Selecting and Rejecting. 
We have. And do you not imagine 
that the Selecting and Ræjecting, which we 
propoſe, as they are purely governed by 
the Standard of Nature, are capable in 
every inſtance of being rattonally juſtiſed? 
I replied, I thought they were. 
But if they admit a rational Fuſtification, 
then are they Moral Offices or Duties; 
for thus * you remember yeſterday a Moral 
Office was defined. It was. But 
i fo, To /ive in the Pradtice of them, will 
| be 
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be T o true in the Diſcharge of Moral Offices. 


It will. But To live in the Diſ- — 5 
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charge of theſe, is the ſame as Living ac- 


cording to Virtue, and Living according to 


Nature. It is. So therefore is 
Living in that Selection, and in that Rejec- 
tion, which we propoſe. It is. 


Wr need never therefore be at a loſs, 
faid he, for a Deſcription of the Sove- 


REIGN GooD. We may call it, REc- 

TITUDE oF CONDUCT. If that be too 
ne 

contracted, we may enlarge and ſay, it is 

ToLIVEPERPETUALLYSELECTING AND 


REJECTING ACCORDING TO THEST AN= 


/ 


DARD OF OUR BEING. If we are for 


ſtill different Views, we may fay it is 
To LIVE IN THE DISCHARGE of Mo- 
RAL OFFICES—To LIVE ACCORDING TO 
NATUR — TO LIVE ACCORDING To 
VIRTUE To LIVE ACCORDING To 
JUST EXPERIENCE OF THOSE THINGS, 
WHICH HAPPEN AROUND US. 


Like 


ſome finiſhed Statue, we may behold it 


every way; it 1s the ſame Object, tho 
* 


hn 
rr 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. variouſly viewed; nor is there a View, 
but is natural, ray graceful, and en- 


tifying Syſtem of Se//-denial—It ſuppreſſes 


gaging. 


| 8 6. I cannorT deny, ſaid I, but 
that as you now have explained 'it, your 


_ Hypotheſis ſeems far more plauſible, than 


when firſt it was propoſed. You will 
believe it, ſaid he, more ſo ſtill, by con- 
fidering it with more Attention.—In the 

firſt place, tho' perhaps it eſteem nothing 
really Goop but ViRkTvue, nothing really 


EviL, but Vice, yet it in no manner 
takes away the Difference, and Diſtinctiun 


of other Things. So far otherwiſe, it is 
for eſtabliſhing their Diſtinction to the 


greateſt Accuracy. For were this negle&- 
ed, what would become of Selection and 


Reje#ion, thoſe important Energies, which 

are its very Soul and Eſſence? Were there 
—— En 

noDIFFERENCE,therecouldbenoCnoICE, 
It 1s true, ſaid I, there could not. 


AGAIN, {aid he. It is no meagre, mor- 


no 
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no Social and Natural Affections, nor takes Part II. 
away any Social and Natural Relations 3 
It preſcribes no Abſtainings, no Forbear- - 74 
ances out of Nature; no g lootay, fad, and 
lonely Rules of Liſe, without which it x 
evident Men may be as honeſt as with, 
E of Soctry.——Tt e no Plea 
ſure, not inconſiſtent with Temperance— 
It rejects no Gain, not inconſiſtent with 
Fuſtice——Univerſalily, as far as Virtue 
neither forbids nor diſſuades, it endeavours 
to render Life, even in the mo vulgar 
Acceptation, as chearful, joyous, and eaſy 
as poſſible. Nay, could it mend the Condi- 
tion of Exiſtence in any the mo/t trivial Cire 
cumſtance, even by adding to the ampleſt 
Poſſeſſions the pooreſt meaneſt Utenſil, it | 
would in no degree contemn an Addition 1 
even ſo mean. Far otherwiſe It would 
conſider, that to neglect the leaſt Acqui - | 
dition, when fairly in its power, would. ' 
be to fall ſhort of that perfect and accurate 1 
Conduct, which it ever has in view, and 4 
on which alone all depends, 
P 
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Part II. ANnD yet, tho' thus exact in every the 
minuteſt Circumſtance, it gives us no Soli- 
citude as to what Rank we maintain in 
Life. Whether noble or ignoble, wealthy 
or poor ; whether merged in Buſineſs, or 
, confined to Inactivity, it is equally conſiſtent 
doith every Condition, and equally capable 
of adorning them all. Could it indeed 
chooſe its own Life, it would be always 
that, where moſt ſocial Affections might 
extenſively be exerted, and moſt done to 
contribute to the Welfare of Society. But 
if Fate order otherwiſe, and this be de- 
-nicd; its Intentions are the ſame, its En- 
deavours are not wanting; nor are the 
Social, Rational Powers forgotten, even in 
Times and Circumſtances, where they can 
leaſt become conſpicuous. | 


great important Drama, where we have 
each our Part allotted us to act. It tells 
us that our Happineſs, as Actors in this 
Drama, conſiſts not in the Length of our 

5 3 | Part, 


/ Ir teaches us to conſider Life, as one 


* 
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Part, nor in the State and Dignity, but in Part II. N 
the ut, the decent, and the natural Per- 1 
formance. | | 


Ir its Aims are ſucceſsful, it is thankful 4 
to Providence. It accepts all the Joys, de- 
rived from their Succeſs, and feels them as 
fully, as thoſe who know no other Happi- 


neſs. The only Difference is, that having 


a more excellent Good in view, it fixes not, 
like the Many, its Happineſs on Succeſs 


alone, well knowing that in ſach caſe, if 


Endeavours fail, there can be nothing left 
behind but Murmurings and Miſery. On 
the contrary, when this happens, it is then 
it retires into itſelf, and reflecting on what 
IS Fair, what is Laudable and Honeſt (the 4 
truly beatrfic V1/on, not of mad Enthujiaſts, 


hut of the Calm, the Temperate, the Wile 
and the Good) it becomes ſuperiour to all 


Events; it acquieſces in the Conſciouſneſs of 


its own Nectitude; and, like that Manſion 


founded, not on the Sands, but on the 7 


Rock, it defies all the Terrors wo Tempeſt 


ang Inundation. 3 
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Partl ; 


Concerning HAPPINESS, . 


. HeRE he pauſed, and I nk the 


i ws Opportunity to obſerve, how his Subject 


. warmed him into a degree of Rap- 


ture; how greatly it had raiſed both his 
Sentiments and his Stile, No wonder, 
faid he. Beauty of every kind excites our 
Love and Admiration ; the Beauties of 
Art, whether Energies or Works; the 
Beauties of Nature, whether Animal or 


Inanimate. And ſhall we expect leſs from 
this Supreme Beauty ; this moral, mental, 
and original Beauty; of which all the reſt 


are but as Types or Copies? Not how- 
ever by high Flights to loſe Sight of our 
Subject, the whole of what we have ar- 
gued, may be reduced to this 


ALL MN pursus Goop, and would 


be happy, if they knew how; not happy 


for Minutes, and miſerable for Hours, but 
happy, if poſſible, thro' every Part of their 
Exiſtence. Either therefore there is a 
Goop of this ſteady durable Kind, or there 


it none. If none, then all Good muſt be 


2 tranſient 
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franfient and uncertain ; and if ſo, an Ob- Perth, 


| Jet of lnweft Value, which can little de- 
ſerve either our Attention, or Inquiry. But 
if there be a better Good, ſuch a Good as. 
we are ſeeking; like every other thing, it 


muſt be derived from ſome Cauſe ; and that 


Cauſe muſt be either- external, internal, or 
mixt, in as much as except theſe three, 
there is no other poſſible. Now a ſteady. 
durable Good, cannot be derived from an 
external Cauſe, by reaſon all deriyed from 
Externals muſt fluctuate, as they fluctuate. 
By the ſame Rule, not from a Mixture of 
the Two; becauſe the Part which is external 
will proportionally deftroy its Eſſence. What 


then remains but the Cauſe internal; the 


very Cauſe which we have ſuppoſed, when 
we place the Sovereign Good in Mind; in 
ztude of Conduct; in juſt Selecting and 
Rejeting : ? There ſeems indeed no 
other Cauſe, ſaid I, to which we can | pole 
_— aſſign it. 55 
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Part II. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 
proved, or at leaſt there is an A ppearance 
we have proved, that either there is no 
Goop except this of our own; or that, if 
there be any other, it is not worthy our Re- 
ard. A It muſt be confeſſed, ſaid ], 


you have faid as much, as the Subject ſeems 
to admit, | =” 


8 8. By means then, ſaid he, of our 


Hypotheſis, behold one of the faireſt, and 


moſt amiable of Objects, behold THE 
TRUE AND PERFECT MAN: that Orna- 


ment of Humanity ; that Godlike Being; 


who, without regard either to Pleaſure or 
Pain, uninfluenced equally by either Proſpe- 
rity or Adverfity, ſuperiour to the World and 
zts beſt and worſt Events, can fairly reſt his 
All upon the Rectitude of his own Conduct; 


can conſtantly, and uniformly, and manfully 


maintain it; thinking that, and that alone, 
wholly fufficient to make him happy. | 


AnD do you ſeriouſly believe, faid I, 


there ever was ſuch a Character? And 
what, replied he, if I ſhould admit, here 


aever 


PPP 
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never was, is, or will be ſuch a Character? Part II. 
that we have been talking the whole tine 


of a Being, not to be found ; 


A faultleſs Monſter, which the World ne er 


ſow? 


Suppoſing, I fay, we admit this, what then? 


Would not your Syſtem in ſuch a caſe, 
faid I, a little border upon the chimerical ? 


I only aſk the Queſtion. You need 


not be ſo tender, he replied, in expreſſing 
yourſelf. If it be falſe, if it will not en- 
dure the Teſt, I am as ready to give it up, 
as I have been to defend it. He muſt — a 
poor Philoſopher indeed he EE 


Bur tell me, I pray——Do you object 
to mine, from its Perfection, or from its 
Imperfection? From its being too excel - 


lent for Human Nature, and above it; or 


from its being too baſe, and below it? 


It ſeems to require, ſaid I, a Perfection, 


to which no Individual ever arrived. 
That very Tranſcendence, ſaid he, is an 
4 Argu- 
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Part II. Argument on its behalf. Were it of a 
— Rank inferior, it would not be that Per- 


fection, which we ſeek, Would you 
I have it, ſaid I, beyond Nature? If you 


mean, replied he, beyond any particular or 

individual Nature, moſt undoubtedly I 1 
would. —As you are a Lover of Painting, 
# you ſhall hear a Story on the Subject. 


: “ In ancient days, while Greece was 
et flouriſhing in Liberty and Arts, a cele- 
© brated Painter, having drawn many ex- 
j & cellent Pictures for a certain free State, 
| « and been generouſly and honourably re- 
| & warded for his Labours, at laſt made 
« an Offer to paint them a Helen, as a 
% Model and Exemplar of the moſt ex- 

« quiſite Beauty. The Propoſal was rea- 
« dily accepted, when the Artiſt informed 
3 « them, that in order to draw one Fair, 
| « 1t was neceſſary he ſhould contemplate 
* many. He demanded therefore a Sight 
« of all their fineſt Women, The State, 
| to aſſiſt the Work, aſſented to his Re- 
« queſt, They were exhibited before 


/ The tl he 7 — 
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« him; he ſelected the moſt beautiful; Part II. 


« and from theſe formed his Helen, more — ů 
ce beautiful than them all. | 


Von have wh the Fact, and what i 
are we to infer? Or can there be any | 
other Inference than this—that the Stan- 
dard of Perfection, with reſpect to the | 
Beauty of Bodies, was not (as this Artiſt - f 
thought) to be diſcovered in any Individual; 
but being diſperſed by Nature in Portions 
thro' the many, was from thence, and thence 5 
only, to be collected and recognized? - © | 
It appears, ſaid I, he thought ſo. The : 
Picture, continued he, is loſt, but we have Þ 
Statues ftill remaining. If there be Truth 4 
in the Teſtimony of the beſt and faireſt ; 
Judges, no Woman ever equalled the De- I 
licacy of the Medicean Venus, nor Man the ©: 
Strength and Dignity of the Farnbeſian . 
Hercules, It is generally, faid I, fo E 
* | 


AND will you, ſaid 4 from tabs unpa· : 
nallcled and tranſcendent Excellence, deny | 
41 theſe 
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Part II. theſe Works of Art to be truly and ſtrictly 
| — Natural? Their Excellence, replied I, 

| muſt be confeſſed by All ; but how they 
can be called fo ſtrictly Natural, I muſt 
1 own a little ſtartles me. That the 
; Limbs and their Proportions, ſaid he, are 
ſelected from Nature, you will hardly I 
| believe doubt, after the Story juſt related. 

' I replied, it was-admitted. The 
Parts thetefore of theſe Works are Na- 
| tural, They are, And may not 
i the ſame be aſſerted, as to the Arrange- 
: ment of theſe Parts? Muſt not 7hzs too 
f be natural, as it is analogous we know to 


1 Nature? It muſt, If ſo, then is 


the Whole Natural, So indeed, ſaid 
i I, it ſhould ſeem. It cannot, replied 


4.3464 WMC. a... took. wot be te abs 
WN ** * 


he, be otherwiſe, if it be a Fact beyond 
diſpute, that the M hole is nothing more, 
i than the Parts under ſuch Arrangement. 

| Enough, ſaid I, you have ſatisfied me, 


what we have aſſerted of this ſubordinate 
Beauty, to * of a higher Order; it is 


but 


| Ir I have, faid he, it is but to transfer 
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but to paſs from the External, to the Part Th. 
Moral and Internal. For here we ſay, by © 

_ parity of Reaſon, that no where in any 
particular Nature is the perfect Character 
wto be ſcen intire. Vet one is hrave; an- 

| ether is temperate; a third is liberal; and 
a fourth is prudent. So that in the Multi- 
tude of mixed imperfect Characters, as be- 
fore in the Multitude of imper ect Bodies, is 
expreſſed that IDEA, that MoRAL STAN= 
DARD OF PERFECTION, by which all are 
tried and compared to one another, and at 
laſt upon the whole are either juſtified or 
condemned—that Standard of Perfection, 
which cannot be but 20 Natural, as it is 
purely collected from Individuals of Nas 
ture, and is the Teſt of all the Merit to 
which they aſpire. I acknowledge, 
faid I, your Argument. l 


IT MIGHT add, faid he, if there were 
_ Occaſion, other Arguments which would 
ſurprize you. I might inform you of the 
natural Pre-eminence, and high Rank of 
Specific Ideas ;—that every Individual was 

| but 


= — — 
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but their Type, or Shadow; — that the 


Aliud or Intellect was the Ragin of Poſe 


Tan: 


tion; — that the genuine Sphere and ge- 


fibles; — that whatever is Poſſible, to the 
Mind, actually Is; nor any thing a Non- 
entity, except what implies a Contradic- 


nuine Cylinder, tho' Forms perhaps Zoo 
perfect, ever to exiſt conjoined to Matter, 
were yet as true and real Beings, as the 
groſſeſt Objects of Senſe ; were the Source of 
infinite Truths, which wholly depend on 
them, and which, as Truths, have a Being 
moſt unalterable and eternal. But theſe are 

.caſonings, which rather belong to another 
Philoſophy ; and if you are fatisfied with 
out them, they are at beſt but ſuperfluous, 


Hz waited not for my Anſwer, but 
proceeded as follows. It is thus, faid 
he, have I endeavoured, as far as in my 
power, to give you an Idea of the perfect 


3 Character: a Character, which Iam neither 


Wt We _ 3 it _— as AN ExRM- 


ſo abſurd, as to impute to myſelf ; nor ſa 
rigorous and unfair, as to require of others. 
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L AR or IMITATION, which tho' None Part II. 
we think can egual, yet All at leaſt may 
follow—an Exemplar of Imitation, which 
in proportion as we approach, ſo we ad- 7 
vance proportionably in Merit and in ht 

Worth an Exemplar, which, were we 

more ſeſſiſb, we ſhould be Fools to reject; if 

it be true, that t be Happy, is the ultimate 
 Wiſhof us all, and that Happineſi and Moral 

Worth ſo reciprocally correſpond, that there 

can be no degree of the one, without an 

equal Degree of the other. If there 4 

Truth, faid I, in your Reaſonings, it can= 

not certainly be otherwile, 


HN n by yin == hs Pro- 
fictency of Socrates, and indeed of every 
honeſt Man, was ſufficient to convince us, 
could we be ſteadfaſt to our Purpoſe, that 
ſome Progreſs at leaſt might be made toward 
this Perfection How far, we knew not 
The Field was open The Race was free 
and common to All—Nor was the Prize, 

as uſual, reſerved only to the Firſt; but 
All, who run, might depend on \ aReward, 


l 
Va 
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Min: Part II. having the Voice of Nature, would my 


but liſten, to aflure "them, 


* Nemo ex hoc numero mibi non donatus 


abibit. 
$ 9. Here he pauſed, and left me to 
meditate on what he had ſpoken. For 


' ſome time we paſſed on in mutual Silence, 
till obſerving me on my part little inclined 
to break it, What, ſaid he, engages you 
with an Attention ſo earneſt ?_ I was 
wondering, faid I, whence it ſhould hap- 


pen, that in a Diſcourſe of ſuch a nature, 
you ſhould ſay fo little of Religion, of 
Providence, and a Deity. I have not, 


replied he, omitted them, becauſe not in- 


timately united to Morals; but becauſe what 


ever we treat accurately, ſhould be treated 
| ſeparately and apart. Multiplicity of Mat- 
ter naturally tends to Confuſion. They are 
weak Minds indeed; which dread a ra- 
tional Suſpence; and much more ſo, when 
in the Event, it only leads to a ſurer Know- 


ledge, 


— 4 —— tm 
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ledge, and often ſtrengthens the very Sub- Part II 


ject, on which we ſuſpend. Could I how- 
ever repeat you the Words of a venerable 
| Sage, (for I can call him no other) whom 
once I heard diſſerting on the Topic of 

Religion, and whom ſtill I hear, when 
ever I think on him; you might accept 
perhaps my Religious Theories as candidly, 
as you have my Moral. l preſſed him 
to repeat them, with which he willingly 
complied. 


TE 8 peaker, ſaid he, whoſe Words I 
am attempting to relate, and whom for 


the preſent I name Theophilus, was of a 


Character truly amiable in every part. 
When young, he had been-fortunate in a 
liberal Education ; had been a Friend to 
the Muſes, and approved himſelf ſuch to 
the Public. As Life declined, he wiſely 
retired, and dedicated his Time almoſt 
wholly to Contemplation. Yet could he 
never forget the Muſes, whom once he 
loved. He retained in his Diſcourſe (and 
ſo 1 in the Sequel you will ſoon find) a large 


Portion 


jg 


. 


feigned any more happy 
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Part II. Portion of that rapturous, anti- proſaic Stile, 
in which thoſe Ladies uſually chooſe t to 


"expreſs themſelves, 


Ws were e not (as now) in the 
chearful Face of Day, but late in the Even- 
ing, when the Sun had long been ſet. Cir- 
cumſtances of Solemnity were not wanting 
to affect us; the Poets could not have 
a running 
Stream, an ancient Wood, a ſtill Night, 
and a bright Moonſhine.—1, for my own 
part, induced by the Occaſion, fell inſenſibly 
into a Reverie about Inhabitants in the 
Moon. From thence I wandered to other 


heavenly Bodies, and talked of States there, 


and Empires, and I know not t what, 


Wuo ts in the Moon, . aid 3 18 
perhaps more than we can well learn. It is 


enough, if we can be ſatisfied, by the help 


of our beſt Faculties, that Intelligence is not 


confined to this little Earth, which we in- 


habit; that tho' Men were not, the World 
would not want Spectators, to contemplate 
its 


A DIA ox. | 
its Beauty, and adore the Wiſdom of its 
Author, 


„THIS whole UNIVERSE itſelf is but 
% NE CITY or COMMONWEALTH 
« 2 Syſtem of Subſiances variouſly formed, 
ce and variouſly a&uated agreeably to thoſe 
e forms—— a Syſtem of Subſtances both 
« immenſely great and ſmall, Rational, 
% Animal, Vegetable, and Inanimate. 


< As many Families make one Village, 
« many Villages one Province, many Pro- 
« vinces one Empire ; ſo many Empires, 
« Oceans, Waſtes, and Wilds, combined, 


« compoſe that Earth on which we live. 


Other Combinations make a Planet or a 
« Moon; and theſe again, united, make 
“ one Planetary Syſtem. What higher 


„Combinations ſubſiſt, we know not, 


225 
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* their Gradation and Aſcent it is impoſ- | | 


« fible we ſhould diſcover. Yet the - 


c nerous Mind, not deterred by this Im- 


ce ly paſſes on, thro' Re- 


* 22s unknown, from greater Syſtem 
2 66 t 


* 


NN 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 

* to greater, till it arrive at that greateſt, 
where Imagination ſtops, and can ad- 
vance no farther. In this laft, this 
mighty, this ſtupendous Idea, it beholds 
the UNIVERSE itſelf, of which every 
Thing is a Part, and with reſpe& to 
which not the {ſmalleſt Atom is either 
oreig! n or d detached. ? 


„Wipp as its Extent, is the Wiſdom 
« of its Workmanſhip, not bounded and 
“ narrow, like the humbler Works of Art. 
« 'Theſe are all of Origin no higher than 
« Human. We can readily trace them to 
« their utmoſt Limit, and with accuracy 
« diſcern both their Beginning and their 
« End. But where the Microſcope that 


« can ſhew us, from what Point Wiſdom 


« begins in Nature ? Where the Teleſcope 


« that can deſcry, to what Infinitude it 


ce extends? The more diligent our Search, 
e the more accurate our Scrutiny, the 
ce more only are we convinced, that our 
* Labours can never finiſh ; that Subjects 
4 85 ener- 


66 
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— 


inexhauſtible remain behind, ſtill un- Part II. 
explored, 


« Hence the Mind truly wiſe, quit- 
ting the Study of Particulars, as know- 
ing their Multitude to be infinite and in- 


_comprebenfible, turns its intellectual Eye 


to what is general and comprehenſive, 
and thro' Generals learns to ſee, and re- 
cognize whatever exiſts, 


I perceives in this view, that every 


Subſtance, of every degree, has its Na- 
ture, its proper Make, Conſtitution or 
Form, by which it a#s, and by which 


it ſuffers. It perceives it ſo to fare with 


every natural Form around us, as with 


' thoſe Tools and Inſtruments by which 


Art worketh its Wonders. The Saw is 
deſtined to one Act; the Mallet, to an- 
other; the Wheel anſwers this Purpoſe; 
and the Lever anſwers a different. So 


Nature uſes the Vegetable, the Brute, 


and the Rational, agreeably to the proper 


Form and Conſtitution of every Kind. The 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 
ce Vegetable proceeds with perfect Inſen/i- 
*& bility. The Brute poſſeſſes a Senſe of 
© what is pleaſurable and painful, but ſtops 
ee at mere Senſation, and is unable to go far- 
« ther. The Rational, like the Brute, has 


all the Powers of mere Senſation, but en- 


&« joys ſuperadded a farther tranſcendent 
« Faculty, by which it is made conſcious, 
“ not only of what it feels, but of the 
« Powers themſelves, which are the Sources 


* of thoſe very Feelings; a Faculty, which 

« recognizing both ite, and all Things 
e elſe, becomes a Canon, a Corrector, and 
« a Standard por ag 


} 


cc H ENCE. to the Rational alone is im- 


parted that M MASTER: -Sc1ENCE, of what 


t ey are, where ther are, and the End 
* to which they are deſtined. 


HAP, too happy, did they know 
* their own Felicity; did they reverence 
« the Dignity of their own ſuperior Cha- 


4 rafter, and never wretchedly degrade 


ce themſelves into Natures to them ſubor- 
„ dinate. 


46 


* 


cc 
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« dinate. And yet alas! it is a Truth too Part II. 
certain, that as the Rational only are 


ſuſceptible of a Happineſs truly excel- 
lent, ſo theſe only merge themſelves 
into Miſeries paſt Indurance. 


C AsSIST us then, Thou PowrR 
Divine, with the Light of that RRA- 
SON, by which Thou lighteneſt the 
World; by which Grace and Beauty is 
diffuſed thro every Part, and the Wel- 


fare of the Whole is ever uniformly up- 


held; that Reaſon, of which our own is 
but a Particle or Spark, like ſome Pro- 
methean Fire, caught from Heaven above. 


So teach us to know ourſeFves, that we 


may attain that Knowledge, which 


alone is worth attaining. Check our 


vain, our idle Reſearches into the Laws, 
and Natures, and Motions of other Be- 
ings, till we have learnt and can prac- 
tiſe thoſe, which peculiarly reſpect our- 
ſelves. Teach us to be fit Actors in 
that general Drama, where Thou haſt 


2 allotted every Being, great and ſmall, its 


Q,3 „ pro- 
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proper Part, the due Performance of which 
is the only End of its Exi ence. 


„ ENABLE us to curb Des1RE within 


the Bounds of what is Natural. Enable 
us even to ſuſpend it, till we can employ 
it to our Emolument. Be our /: 754 
Work to have eſcaped from wrong Opi- 
nion, and bad Habit; that the Mind, 

bus rendered fincere and incorrupt, may 


with Safety proceed to ſeek its genuine 
Good and e 


« WN we are thus previouſly ex- 
erciſed, thus duly prepared, let not our 
Love there ſtop, where it firſt begins; 
but inſenſibly conduct it, by thy invi- 
ſible Influence, from lower Objects to 
higher, till it arrive at that Supreme, 
where only it can find what is adequate 
and full. Teach us to love THEE, and 
Try Diving ADMINISTRATION —— 
to regard the Univerſe itſelf as our true 
and genuine Country, not that little ca- 
tual Spot, where we firſt drew vital 
& Air, 
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ce Air. Teach us each to regard Honſelf, 
« but as a PART of this great WHoLE ; 
ce a Part which for its Welfare we are as 
« patiently to reſign, as we reſign a fingle 
Limb for the Welfare of our whole 
« Body. Let our Life be a continued 
Scene of ACQUIESCENCEandof GRATI- 
« TuDt; of Gratitude, for what we enjoy; 
of Acquieſcence, in what we ſuffer ; as 
both can only be referable to that 


«© concatenated Order of Events, which 
ee cannot but be beſt, as being by Thee 


approved and — 


1 in 8 much 88 uturity is hidden 
« from our Sight, we can have no other 


% Rule of Choice, by which to govern our 


Conduct, than what ſeems conſonant to 
« the Welfare of our own particular Na- 
« fFures. If it appear not contrary to Duty 


« and moral Office, (and how ſhould we / 


judge, but from what appears?) Thou 


canſt not but forgive us, if we prefer 
« Health to Sickneſs; the Safety of Life 


“ and Limb, to Maiming or to Death. 


Part II. 
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« gentle, rational, and humane—not ſuch 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


But did we know that theſe Incidents, 


or any other were appointed us; were 
fated in that Order of incontroulable 
Events, by which Thou preſerveſt and 
adorneſt the Whole, it then becomes 


our Duty, to meet them with Magna- 


nimity ; to co-operate with Chearfulneſs 
in what ever Thou ordaineſt ; that fo 
we may know no other Will, than thine 
alone, and that the Harmony of our 
particular Minds with thy Univerſal, 


* may be ſteady and uninterrupted thro? 


the Period of our. Exiſtence. 


* YET, ſince to attain this Height, this 
tranſcendent Height, is but barely poſ- 
ſible, if poſſible, to the moſt perfect 
Humanity : regard what within us is 


* Congenital to Thee; raiſe us above our- 


ſelves, and warm us into Enthufia 2 


F as to debaſe us into poor and wretched 
* Slaves, as if Thou wert our Tyrant, 
c not 


cc 
66 
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dark, and fierce; prone to perſecute, to 
ravage, and deſtroy, as if the Luſt of 
Maſſacre could be grateful to thy Good- 


neſs. Permit us rather madly to avow 
r 

Villainy i in n th Defiance, than 3 im piouſl 

to a ert it —.— co our of t 1 Service. 


urn our Mind's Eye from every Idea 


* 


of this Charadter; from the Servile, Ab- 
£ jet, Horrid and Ghaſtly, to the Gene- 


rous, Lovely, Fair and Godlike. 


% HERE let us dwell;——be here our 
Study and Delight. So ſhall we be en- 
abled, in the ſilent Mirrour of Contem- 
plation, to behold thoſe Forms, which 
are hidden to Human Eyes that ani- 
mating WIS Dou, which pervades and 


rules the Whole - that Law irreſiſtible, 


immutable, ſupreme, which leads the 
Willing, and compels the Averſe, to co- 


operate in their Station to the general 


b Welfare—that Macic DIVINE, which 


cc by 
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not our kind and common Father; Part II. a 
much leſs ſuch as to transform us into 


ſavage Beaſts of Prom. ſullen, gloomy, 


„ 


1 
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by an Efficacy paſt Comprehenſion, can 
transform every Appearance, the moſt 
* hideous, into Beauty, and exhibit a/! 
« things FAIR and Goop to Tart, 
% ESSENCE INCREATE, who art of purer 
6 * than ever to bebold Iniquity. 


&© BE theſe our Morning, cheſs our 
« FEvenin Meditations—with theſe may 
« our M = be unchangeabl * tinged 


s that loving Thee with a Love moſt diſ- 


& intereſted and ſincere; enamoured of 
« thy Polity, and thy Divine ADpmi- 


© NISTRATION; welcoming every Event 


« with Chearfulneſs and Magnanimity, as 
* being bet upon the Whole, becauſe or- 
* dained of Thee ; propoſing nothing of 
* ourſelves, but with a Reſerve that Thou 
« permitteſt ; acquieſcing in everyObſtruc- 
“tion, as ultimately referable to thy Provi- 
% dence—in a word, that working this 


Conduct, by due exerciſe, into perfect 


« Habit; we may never murmur, never 


| © repine ; never miſs what we would ob- 


* tain, or fall into that which we would 
* avoid; 


4 DU 


« avoid; but being happy with that tran- Part II. 


— 


6 


ſcendent Happineſs, of which no one 
can deprive us; and bleſt with that Ni- 
« vine Liberty, which no T rant can an- 
© noy; We may dare addreſs Thee with 


« pious Confidence, as the Philoſophic Bard 


c of old, 
A 


Conduct me, Thou, of Beings Cauſe Divine, 
« Where-e'er I'm deſtin'd in thy great Deſign. 
% Active ] follow on: for ſhould my Will 


% Refift, I'm impious; but muſt follow ſtill.” 


In this manner did Theopbilus, ſaid he, 
purſue the Subject, to which I had led 
him. He adorned his Sentiments with 
Expreſſions even more ſplendid than I 
have now. employed. The Speaker, the 
Speech, the happy Circumſtances which 
concurred, the Night's Beauty and Still- 


neſs, with the Romantic Scene where we 


were walking, all together gave the Whole 
ſuch an Energy and Solemnity, as it is im- 
poſſible you ſhould feel from the Coldneſs 
of a bare Recital. I, continued he, for 


my 
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Part II. my own part, returned home ſenſibly 
—— touched, and retained the ſtrongeſt Feel- 


ings of what I had heard, till the follow- 
ing Morning. Then the Buſineſs of the 
Day gently obliterated all, and left me by 
Night as little of a Philoſopher, as I * 


ever been before. 


§ 10. AND is it poſſible, ſaid I, fo ſoon 
to have forgotten, what ſeems ſo ſtriking 
and ſublime, as the Subject you have been 
now treating? It is Hapir, replied 
he, is all in all. It is Practice and Exer- 


ciſe, which can only make us truly any thing. 


Is it not evidently ſo, in the moſt com- 
mon vulgar Arts? Did mere Theory alone 
ever make the meaneſt Mechanic? And 
is the Supreme Artiſt of Life and Manners 
to be formed more eaſily, than ſuch a 
one? Happy for us, could we prove it near 
ſo eaſy. But believe me, my Friend, good 
Things are not ſo cheap. Nothing is to 
be bad gratis, much leſs that . is moſt 
— 


VET 


Dir ety. 


Ver however for our Comfort, we have part . 
this to encourage us, that, tho' the Diffi -.. 


culty of acquiring Habits be great and 
painful, yet nothing ſo eaſy, ſo pleaſant, 
as their Energies, when once wrought by 
Exerciſe to a due Standard of Perfection. 
I know you have made ſome Progreſs in 
Mujic. Mark well what you can do, as a 
Proficient this way—Youcan do that, which 


without Habit, as much exceeds the wiſeſt / 


Man, as to walk upon the Waves, or to 
aſcend a Cliff perpendicular. You can 
even do it with Facility; and (leſt you 
ſhould think I flatter) not you yourſelf 
alone, but a thouſand others beſide, whoſe 
low Rank and Genius no way raiſe them 
above the Multitude. If then you are ſo 
well aſſured of this Force of Habit in one 


Inſtance, judge not in other Inſtances by 


your own preſent Inſufficiency. Be not 
ſhocked at the apparent Greatneſs of the 
perfect Moral Character, when you com- 
pare it to the Weakneſs and Imperfection of 
your own. On the contrary, when theſe 

dark, 
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dark, theſe melancholy Thoughts aſſail 
you, immediately turn your Mind to the 
Conſideration of Habit. Remember how 
eaſy its Energies to thoſe, who poſſeſs it; 
and yet how impracticable to ſuch, as poſ- 


es it not. 


Ir muſt be owned, ſaid I, that this is 
a Satisfaction, and may be ſome kind of 
Aſſiſtance in a melancholy Hour. And 
yet this very Doctrine naturally leads to 
another Objection. Does not the Diſiculty 


of attaining Habit too well ſupport a certain 
Aſſertion, that, defend Virtue as we will, 


7 is but a Scheme of Self-denial ? 


Bx Selfdenial, ſaid he, you mean, I 
ſuppoſe, ſomething like what follows 

Appetite bids me eat; Reaſon bids me for- 
bear If 1 obey Reaſon, I deny Appetite; 
and Appetite being a Part of myſelf, to 
deny it, is a Seſfdenial. What is true thus 
in Luxury, is true alſo in other Subjects; is 
evident in Matters of Lucre, of Power, of 


Reſentment, or whatever elſe we purſue 


by 
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by the Dictate of any Paſſion. You Part II. 
appear, ſaid I, to have ſtated the Objection | 
juſtly. ; | 


To return then to our Inſtance, ſaid he, 
of Luxury. Appetite bids me eat; Reaſon . 
bids me forbear— If I obey Reaſon, I deny | 
Appetite—and if I obey Appetite, do I not ; 
deny Reaſon? Can I af either way, with- 
out rejecting one of them? And is not 


| Reaſon a Part of myſelf, as I as 
Appetite? 


ade. eas 


* 
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Ox to take another Example have 
a Depoſite in my Hands. Avarice bids 
me retain—Corſcence bids me reſtore, Is 
there not a reciprocal Denial, let me obey 
which I will? And is not Conſcience a Part 
of me, as truly as Avarice ? 


PooR SELF indeed muſt be denied, 
take which Party we will. But why 
ſhould Virtue be arraigned of thwarting it, 

more than Vice her contrary ?—Make the 
moſt of the Argument, it can come but to - 
this 
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Part II. this If Se/f-denial be an Objection to 
Mine, ſo is it to Vice—lIf Self-denial be 


no Objection to Vice, no more can it be to 
Virtue. A wonderful and important Con- 
cluſion indeed 


H x continued by ſa ing F that the Sou Soul 


of Man appeared not as a fingle aculty, y, but 


as compounded o many—that as theſe Fa- 
culties were not always in perfe& Peace 


one with another, fo there were few Ac- 


tions which we could perform, where they 
would be a/ found to concur. What then 


are we to do? Suſpend till they agree ?— 


That were indeed impoſſible. Nothing 
therefore can remain, but to weigh well their 
ſeveral Pretenſions; to hear all, that each 
has to offer in its behalf; and finally to pur- 
ſue the Dictates of the Wiſeſt and the Beſt. 
This done, as for the Self-denial, which 
we force upon the reſt; with regard to our 


own Character, it is a Matter of Honour 


and Praiſe with regard to the Faculties 


| denied, it is a Matter of as ſmall Weight, as 


to contemn the Noiſe and Clamours of a 


mad 
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mad and ſenſeleſs Mob, in deference to the Part II. 0 
ſober Voice of the worthier, better Citi 
zens. And what Man could be juſtified, 
ſhould he reject theſe, and prefer a Rabble? 


§ 10. In this place he pauſed again, 
and I took occaſion to acknowledge, that 
my. Objection appeared obviated. As the 
Day advanced apace, he adviſed that we 
might return home; and walking along 


leiſurely, thus relugtied to himſelf the Diſ- 
courſe. | 


I dart fay, continued he, you have ſeen 
many a wiſe Head ſhake, in pronouncing 
that fad Truth, how we are governed all by 
InTEREST.—<—And what do they think 
ſhould govern us elſe ? Our Loſs, our 

Damage, our Dyfntereſt ?!——Ridiculous 
indeed! We ſhould be Ideots in ſuch caſe, 
more than rational Animals. The only 
Queſtion is, where Intereſt truly lies? For if 
this once be well ad) uſted, no Maxim can 

be more harmleſs. - 


R | « 1 
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*« Spot, ſurrounded every way by an im- 
ee menſe unknown Expanſion. — Where 


5. e e 


ne 


| | |; e am I? What Sort of a Place do I 
| | | e inhabit? Is it exactly accommodated, 
1 in every Inſtance, to my Convenience? 
1 ee Is there no Exceſs of Cold, none of 
i 1 « Heat, to offend me? Am I never an- 
| | * noyed by Animals, either of my own 
| | < kind, or a different? Is every thing 
; } , ſubſervient to me, as tho' I had ordered 
1 \ all myſelf? —No—nothing like it— 
1 +} .* the fartheſt from it poſſible——The 
World appears not then originally made 
| 3 ö for the private Convenience of me alone ?— 
| It does not.—Butis it not poſſible ſo to 
: | te accommodate it, by my own particular 
i { © Induſtry? If to accommodate Man 
' 7? and Beaſt, Heaven and Earth; if this be 
: beyond me, it is not poſſible What 
=: = « Conſequence then follows? Or can 
i } there be any other than this T ſeek 


$7 - | 
43 Intereſt of my own, detached from that 
: : : | 4c of 


—— © I F1ND myſelf exiſting upon a little 


A DIALO GVU xk. 


« How then muſt I determine? Have 
1% J no Intereſt at all ?—If I have not, I 
% am a Fool for ſtaying here. It is a 
« ſmoaky Houſe, and the ſooner out of 


« jt, the better—But why no Intereſt ?— 


&* Can I be contented with none, but one 
e ſeparate and detached ?—ls a SocIAL 
« INTEREST joined with others ſuch an 
«+ Abſurdity, as not to be admitted? The 
Bee, the Beaver, and the Tribes of herd- 


“ing Animals, are enough to convince 


© me, that the thing is, ſomewhere at 


te leaft, poſſible. How then am I aſſured, 
« that it is not equally true of Man — 
« Admit it; and what follows ?——If fo, 
e then HoN OUR and JosTICE are my 
«© INTEREsT—then the wHoLE TRAIN 
«© op Morar ViRTUREs are my InTE- 
* REST; without ſome Portion of which, 
not even Thieves can maintain Society. 
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« of others; T ſeek an Intereſt which is chi- Part II. 
© merical, and can never have Exiftence? nw 38, 
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244 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


* Bur farther ſtill- I ſtop not here 
« I purſue this Social Intereſt, as far as I 
« can trace my ſeveral Relations. I paſs 
from my own Stock, my own Neigh- 
© bouthood, my own Nation, to the whole 
Race of Mankind, as diſperſed through- 
* out the Earth. Am I not related to them 
* all, by the mutual Aids of Commerce; 
by the general Intercourſe of Arts and 
„Letters; by that common Nature, of 
« which we all participate ?—Again— — 
© I muſt have Food and Cloathing.— 
Without a proper genial Warmth, 
« I inſtantly periſh. Am I not rela- 
« ted, in this view, to the very Earth 
« itſelf? To the diſtant Sun, from 
e whoſe beams I derive Vigour? To that 
« ſtupendous Courſe and Order of the infi- 
te nite Hoſt of Heaven, by which the Times 
« and Seaſons ever uniformly paſs on Pn 
« Were this Order once confounded, I 
c could not probably ſurvive a Moment; 
& { abſolutely do I depend on this common 
general Welfare. 
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„ War then have I to do, but to Part II. 

© enlar | . i 

only Honour and Fuſtice, anc 
« owe to MAN, is my Intereſt; but Grati- 
% tude, alſo Acquieſcence, Refignation, Ado- 
e ration, and all I owe to this great Polity, 
* and its greater GOVERNOR, OUR COM= 
% MON PARENT. 


* Bur if all theſe MorAL and Dt- 
« yvint HABITS be my INTEREST, I 
* need not ſurely ſeek for a better, I 
% have an Intereſt compatible with the 
* Spot on which I liye I have an In- 
+ tereſt which may exiſt, without altering 
e the Plan of Providence; without mend- 
ing or marring the general Order of 
„Events. I can bear whatever happens 
with manlike Magnanimity; can be 
contented, and fully happy in the Good, #4 2 
* which I poſſeſs; and can paſs thro this 8 
* turbid, this fickle, fleeting Period, withj- | 5 
out Bewailings, or Envyings, or Mur- U 
6e murings, or Complaints.“ — 
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246 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Fart II. Anp thus my Friend, have you my 
1" Sentiments, as it were abridged ; my Sen- 
timents on that Subjet, which engages 

every one of us. For who would be un- 
happy? Who would not, if he knew 
how, enjoy one perpetual Felicity? Who 
are there exiſting, who do not at every 
Inſtant, ſeek it? It is the Wiſh, the Em- 
ploy, not of the Rational Man only, but 
of the Sot, the Glutton, the very loweſt 
of our kind. For my own Syſtem, whe- 
ther a juſt one, you may.now examine, 
if you think proper. I can only ſay on 
its behalf, if it happen to be erroneous, 
It is a grateful Error, which I cheriſh and 
am fond of. And yet if. really ſach, 1 
| ſhall never deem it fo facred, as not wil- 


lingly, upon Conviction, to reſign it up to 
Truth. 


LITTLE paſſed after this worth relat- 
ing. We had not far to walk, and we 
fell into common Topics. Yet one Obſer- 


vation ag his I muſt, not omit. It was 
| what 


88 mo 
/ Saver geur (Gato 


A DIALOGUE. 


what follows. When we are once, 
ſaid he, well Babituated to this chIEx, 
this MORAL SCIENCE, then LoG 1c 
and PuysIics become two profitable 
AdjunFs : Logic, to ſecure to us the 
Poſſeſſion of our Opinions; that, if an 
Adverſary attack, we may not baſely give 
them up: Phyjcs, to explain the Reaſon 
and Oeconomy of Natural Events, that 
we may know ſomething of that Univerſe, 
where our Dwelling has been appointed 
us. But let me add a Saying (and may 
its Remembrance never eſcape you) "while 
you find this great, this Mafter-Science 


wanting, value Logic but as Soph :/try, and 


es but as Raree- 


8 a will be 


ez for both, aſſure 
"found nothing b better. 


ON ge, Bout os * 


Ir was ſoon after this that our Walk 
ended. With it ended a Converſation, 
which had long engaged us; and which, 
according to my Promiſe, I have here en- 

deavoured to tranſcribe. | 
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Advertiſement to the Reader. 


THE Author has choſen to ſeparate all 

Notes from his firſt and third Trea- 
tiſes, and thus ſubjoin them to the End, 
becauſe thoſe Treatiſes, being written in 
Dialogue, from their Nature and Genius 
admit not of Interruption. One of bis 
Reaſons for adding Notes was, to give 
Weight to his Aſſertions from the Autho- 
rity of Antient Writers, But bis chief 
and principal Reaſon was, to excite (if 
poſſi le P the Cur roſe ity- "of Readers, to exa- 
mine with ferifter Attention thoſe valuable 
Remains of antient Literature, Should 
be obtain this End, be ſhall think his La- 


| bours (ſuch as they are / abundantly re- 
warded. 
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TOTE I. p. 6. ALL ART 1s Causs.] Artis 
maxime proprium, crears & gignere, Cie. 
de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 22. Es d Tim 

Baca weg yeveow., All Art is employed in Produc- 
tion, that is, in making ſomething to be. Ailoi. 
Ethic, Nicom. |. 6. c. 4. 


Tak active efficient Cauſes 1 have been ranged 
and enumerated after different manners, In the 
ſame Ethics, they are enumerated thus Ai, Ya 
donde ehe Quors nai du Kal ri Fri N vagy wal 
| "wav To N dvb. The ſeveral Cauſes appear to be 
Nature, Neceſſity, and Chance; and beſides theſe, Mind 


or Intellect, and whatever operates by or thro Man. 


. 7 , „ The Paraphraſt Andronicus, in explaining 
this laſt Paſſage, Ha rd d db, adds cl Tm, 
pd 200m Tis wats, as for inſtance, Art, or any ather 
human Action, 8 


AEX - 


NOTES os Tx rATIAE the Firf. 


ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS' ſpeaks of effi- 
cient Cauſes as follows: *Axzx ww T& xupiug Gmina 
WonTixety Pos rc, ua TEXVN A M νẽðꝶO gs. The 
Cauſes, which are ftriftly and properly efficient, arg 
Nature, Art, and each Man's particular Choice 7 Actian. 
tet Yuxn;. p. 160. B. Edit. Ald. 


In what Manner ART is diſtinguiſhed from the reft 
of theſe efficient Cauſes, the ſubſequent Notes will 
attempt to explain. | 


Nore II. p. 6. Or Trar PAINTER ran 
IN STORY, Sc. See Valer. Max. I. 8. c. 11. See 
allo Dion. Chryſo/tom, Orat. 63. p. 590. 


Norte III. p. 12. ART 1s Man BECOMING A 
Causk, INTENTIONAL AND HABITUAL.] Ari- 
Aotle, in his Rhetoric, thus accurately enumerates 
all the poſſible menners, either direct or indi- 
rect, in which Mankind may be ſaid to a&. or do 
any thing. Havre dd wpatlegs marra, Ta wi 
# & alis · rd , & aulgg* ray wiv By pin Of auld 
Is jv da Thxw wech, Ta d s avayung* Tov 
N 8 a, T& pr Bla, r d GQuorr dre wales 
dea wn d' &us wpatleot, Ta% jv aro Tux To& 0 
Eugei” T& d gi Oc de d' dag, xai gv alla 
duo, 7% jv d thor, ma de N' ögesw : za ma py did 


OSS 


| aoyirury Gpetiv, T& 0 0 ano in d n wiv 
SSHmolg, 4 agys Apetis oryabs -—— aoyot * CY 
bon nai Emibupia* we mala ora modrigow, avdy- 
1 mparlew d Gulins enla dd Txw, Oct Biav, Tas 

elan 


NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt. 
Doug d' kg, d Nous, d Sr, d bmbe- 
wav. 


All Men do all Things, either of themſelves, or not of 
themſelves. The Things which they do not of themſelves, 
they do either by Chance, or from Neceſſity; and the 
Things done from Neceſſity, they do either by Compuliions 
which is External Neceſſity, or by Nature, which is 
Internal. So that all Things whatſoever, which Men 


do not of themſelves, they do either by Chance, or from 


Compulſion, or by Nature. 

Again, the Things which they do of themſelves, and 
of which they are themſelves properly the Cauſes, ſome 
they do thro? Cuſtom and acquired Habit, others thro 
original and natural Deſire. Farther, the Things done 
thro* natural Deſire they do, either thro* ſuch Deſire 
aſſiſted by Reaſon, or thro ſuch Defire devoid of Reaſon, 
Fit be aſſiſted by Reaſon, then it aſſumes the Denomi- 
nation of Will, —on the contrary, the irrational Deſires 
are Anger and Appetite. \ 

Hence it appears that all Things whatever, which 
Men do, they neceſſarily do thre* one of theſe ſeven 
Cauſes ; either thre Chance, Cumpulſion, Nature, 
Cuſiom, Wi th Anger, ret Ariſt. Rhet. l. 1. 
C. 1 On 


Ir remains, W to this Enumeration, to 
conſider with which of theſe Cauſes we ought to 
.arrange ABT» 


As to CHaNnce, it may be eblerved in general 
of all Caſual Events, that they always exclude Inten- 
tion or Deſign ; But Intention and Defign, are from 

| Are 
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Art inſeparable. Thus is the Difference between Art 
and Chance maniteſt, 


As to ExTERNAL ComPursio0n, we have it 
thus deſcribed———Biauy I & 1 cxn twbev. That is, 
an Act of Compulſion, the efficient Principle of which is 
from without, independent of the Doer. Ethic, Nic. 
I. 3. c. 1. Again, in the fame Treatiſe, 1. 6. c. 4. 
we are told of the Works of Art, that they are ſuch, 
av n agxn & To woah, the efficient Principle of which 
is in the Doer or Agent. Thus therefore is Art diſtin- 
guiſhed from Compulſion. 


Tuksk two Cauſes, . and Compulſion, are 


mentioned and conſidered in the Dialogue, Pages 6 
and 7. 


NaTURE, or rather NaruRAL NECESSITY, is 
that Cauſe, thro* which we breathe, perſpire, digeſt, 
circulate our Blood, &c. Will, Anger, and Appetite, 
are (as already obſerved) but ſo many Species of 


NATURAL DEs1RE, conſidered either as aſſiſted by 


Reaſon, or elſe as devoid of it. Now tho* Natural 
Deſire and Natural Neceſſty differ, becauſe in the 
one we act ſpontaneouſly, in the other not ſpontane- 
ouſly, yet both of them meet in the common Genus 
of Natural Power. Moreover this is true of all Na- 
tural Power, that the Power itſelf is prior to any 


Energies or Acts of that Power. Ou yap &x Y w- 


r Ta oobnoru enacouey, 


ch avarany, Exovles txenoauela, & yxonoaperam Exouey, 
For to inftance in the natural Powers of Senſation] 


it was not from often ſeeing, and eften hearing, that we 
acquired 


| NOTBS on TREATISE the Fig 


acquired thoſe gente; 3 but on the contrary, being firſt 
poſſeſſed of them, we then uſed them, not through any Uſe 
or Exerciſe did we come to poſſeſs them. Ariſt. Ethic, 
I. 2. C. 1. 


Now the contrary to this is true in the caſe of 
any Powers or Faculties not natural, but acquired by 
Cuſtom and Uſage. For here there are many Ener- 
gies and Acts, which muſt neceſſarily precede the 
Exiſtence of ſuch Power or Habit, it being evident 
(as is faid in the ſame Chapter) that i Tay ouoiay 
tv ee a tug yiyvoou, from ſimilar and homogeneous 
Energies it is that Habits are obtained. So again, in 
the ſame Place, & yap dei Hie wo, Tala moles 
 praybavouer* oiov CU dito vivo, wa xibapitoile; 
| nibeagiral, The Things which we are to do by having 
learnt, we learn by doing. Thus by building Men be- 
come Builders, and by pract iſing Mufic my become cw 
fectans, 


THvs therefore is ART diſtinguiſhed from ALL, 
NaTURAL PowER or Man, whether Natural 
| Neceſſity, Will, Anger, or Appetite, But ART has 
been already diſtinguiſhed from CaHance and Com- 
PULSION. So that being clearly not the ſame with 
fix of thoſe ſeven Cauſes, by which all Men do all 
; Things, it muſt needs be referred to hain ſeventh, 
that's is, to Cos ron or HABIT. 


IT muſt be obſerved, the natural Cauſes or Powers 
in Man, conſidered as diſtinct from Art, are treated 
in the Daten, Pages 8 and 9. 


AND 
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AND now, as we have ſhewn Art to be à certain 
Cauſe working in Man, it remains to ſhew how it is 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe other Cauſes beſide Man, which 
we ſuppoſe to operate in the Univerſe. Theſe are 
either ſuch Cauſes as are below him, like the Vegeta- 
tive Power, which operates in Vegetables, the Sen- 

Sitrve 1 in Animals; or elſe ſuch Gauſes as are above 
"him, like Gop, and whatever is elſe of Intelligence 
more than human. | 


Tux Causzs BELOw us may be all included in- 


the common Genus of NATURE ; and of Nature we 
may ſay univerſally, as well of Nature without us 
as within us, that its ſeveral Operations, contrary to 
thoſe of Art, are not in the leaſt degree derived from 


Cuſtom or Uſage. Thus the Author above cited 


'Oudty yap ray pb Olay ca; e big la. oiov © NOog Quoss 
uw PegdH¹E¹⁴ Bx av Ehiobein d Pigeabai, i) ay uuęiauig 
d& eden rig dv Ia, $9 To wp ατ %.. None of thoſe 
Things, which are what they are by Nature, can be 
altered by being accuſtomed. Thus a Stone, which by 
Natute is carried downward, can never be accuſtomed 
to mount upwards, no, not tho* any one ſhould ten thou- 
ſand times attempt it, by throwing the Stone upward. The 
ſame may be ſaid of accuſtoming Fire to move downward. 
Ethic. Nicom. I. 2. c. 1. Again, in theWorks of Nature, 

ſuch as Trees, Animals, and the like, the efficient 
Principle, is vitally united to the Subjects, wherein it 

operates. au; £x801 ria Ti ax. Ethic. Ni- 

com. I. 6.c. 4. But in the Works of Art, ſuch as Sta- 

tues or Houſes, the efficient Principle is diſunited from 

the Subjeds, and exiſts not in the Things done or made, 

8 but 
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but in the Doer or Art u- ay & apxi & To mobil 
choc un Ev TH Wo-. Ethic. Nic. I. 6. c. 4. It 
is indeed poſſible that, even in Works of Art, the 
Subjet and efficient Cauſe may be united, as in the 
Caſe of a Phyſician becoming his own Patient, and 
curing himſelf. But then it muſt be remembered 
that this Union is aal cuuαν,ẽ7ꝗ ud, merely acciden- 
tal, and no way eſſential to the conſtituting of Art, 
conſidered as Art. By this therefore is ART clearly 
diſtinguiſhed from NaTuRE, whoſe Definition in- 
forms us that it is—agxy Tis xai alia 73 une nat 
noeweiv & & beet pwr, ual" ail nai wn wata 
ovubeCnmog, A certain Principle or Cauſe of moving and 
ceaſing to move, in ſome Subject wherem ſuch Principle 


exiſts immediately, efentially, and not by way of 3 
Ariſt. Natur. Auſc. I. 2. c. 1. 


THE Cann which are of Rank SUPERIOUR 
to Man, ſuch as the DeiTy, can have nothing 
to do with Art, becauſe being (as is ſaid in the 
Dialogue, p. 11.) perfect and complete, and knowing 
all from the Beginning, they can never admit of what 
is additional and ſecondary. Art therefore can only 
belong to Beings, like Men, who being imperfect, 
know their Wants, and endeavour to remove them 
by Helps ſecondary and ſubſequent. It was from a 
like Conſideration that Pythagoras called himſelf a 
PH1LoSOPHER; that is to ſay (according to his own 
Explication of the Name) 4 Lover and Seeker of 
what was wiſe and good, but not a Poſſeſſor, 
which he deemed a character above him. Con- 
ſonant to this we read in Plato O Banquet, deny 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt. 
dels , 88 kb co yertobart e ap 
&c. No Gop philoſophixes, or deſires to become 
wiſe, Fox HE 1s 80 ALREADY. Nor, if there 
be any other Being wiſe, doth he philiſophixe for the 
fame Reaſon. On the other hand, neither do the Indocil 
philoſophize ; for this is the Misfortune of Indocility, 
without being virtuous, good or prudent, to appear to 
ones ſelf ſufficient in all theſe Reſpecis. In general there- 
fore, he who thinketh himſelf in no want, defireth 
not that, which he thinks himſelf not to need. Who 
then, ſaid Socrates to Diotima, (the Speaker of this 
Narration) WHO ARE THOSE WHO PHILOSO- 
PHIZE, if they are neither the Wiſe nor the Indocil? 
That (replied ſhe) may be now conſpicuous even to a 
Child, THEY ARE THOSE OF MIDDLE RANK, 
BETWEEN THESE ExTREMES. Plat. p. 203. tom, 
3. Edit. Serrani. 


Hers we ſee (agreeably to what is ſaid in the 
Dialogue, pages 31. and 12.) that as to acquired 
or ſecondary Habits, ſome Beings are too excellent 
for. them, and others too baſe; and that the Deity 
above all is in the number of thoſe tranſcendent, 
and is thus, as a Cauſe, diſtinguiſhed from Ax r. Vid. 
Amm. weg! Eguev. p. 26. b. et omnino eis ualhy. p. 
127, 128. 


THERE are, beſides the Deity and Nature now 
ſpoken of, certain other external Cauſes, which are 
mentioned in the firſt Note as diſtinct from Art; 
namely Chance and Neceſſity. But of theſe hereafter, 
when we conſider the Subject of Art. 


i 5 Norz 
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NorE IV. p. 13. FACULTIES, POWERS, c. 


ARE OBSCURE AND HIDDEN THINGS ——ENER- 
G1&s AND OBERATIONS LIE OPEN TO THE 
Senses.] Ei d x1 Mya ti S reren, oiov ri 8 
von, } T6 T0 cn, wyorepoy Emuneion, 11 28 
poly, nai Ti T9 arodavedbanr toporegau Yap ra Tape 

repa pos ſds Tay Povayuetn 2101 at os Lame oO 
DN e ya di, now TH; Duvapes amo run 
bmwozuey. If we are t6 explain what each of theſe 
Things are, as for inflante, what the intelligent 
Principle, what the ſenſitive, we muſt firſt mquire 
what it is to think, what 1b ſee, hear, and uſ⸗ "the 


Senſes. For with reſpect to us Men, the ExREROIES 


are PRIOR and MORE EVIDENT than the PoWERs, 
becauſe it is in the Energies we are firft converſant; 
and comprehend the Powers from them. Themiſt. in 
lib. 2. de Anima, p. 76. Edit. Ald; Fol. Ariſtot. de 
An. II. 4. 1 


ein V. p. 15. Art THERE Nor PREcEPTs, 


Sc.] Vid. Plat in Min. tom. 2. p. 316, 17. 
Edit. Serran. et in Gorgia, tom. is p. 465. A. 
Ed 0 TExmv & xa, r 


As to thoſe law Habits here mentioned, from 
which we diſtinguiſh Art by the Number and Dignity 
of its Precepts, they fall in general under the Deno- 

mination of Malawrexilay of which Quintilian gives 
the following Account. Malasorexvia quoque eff 
zuædam, id eft, ſupervacua Artis Imitatio, que nihil 
ſane nec boni nec mali habeat, ſed vanum labyrem : 


gualis illius fuit, qui grana ciceris, ex ſpatio d. iftante 


miſſa, in acum continuo & fine fruſtratione inſerebat 3 
buen, cum * Alexander, donaſſi dicitur ejuſdem 
® 2 begs 
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leguminis modio. Quod quidem præmium fult illo pere 
digniſſimum. Inſt, Orat. 1. 2. c. 20. 


Nor VI. p. 17. AN HABITVUAL PoWER IN 
Man oF BECOMING THE CAusE oF SOME Ef- 
FECT, ACCORDING TO A SYSTEM OF VARIOUS 
AND WELL-APPROVED PRECEPTS———] 


Tux Peripatetic Definition of Art is "Ei wil 
Aoſs axnb3; worn an efficient Habit, joined with 
found and true Reaſon, Ariſtot. Ethic. Nic. 1. 6. c. 4. 


Tae Stoic Definition, as we find it in Sext. 
Empir. adverſus Logicas, p. 392. is, Lurnua tu 
udlanm\ewy E Ne,] wp Ti TANG tuxonrov v 
iy To Eis. Thus tranſlated by Cicero in Diode- 
mes de Grammat. J. 2. Ars eft Perceptionum exerci- 
tatarum colleftio, ad unum exitum vite utilem perti- 
nentium. And again by Quintilian, Inſt. Orat. 1. 2. 
c. 18. Artem conſlare ex perceptionibus conſentientibus 
& coexercitatis ad finem utilem vite, The ſame De- 
finition is alſo alluded to in the Academics of Cicero, 
I. 2. c. 7. where it is ſaid——s vero que poteſt eſſe, 
niſi que non ex una, aut duabus, ſed ex multis animi 
perceptionibus conſtat? 


THERE is' a third Definition of Art. cited by 
Quintilian in the ſame place, and aſcribed by him to 
Cleanthes Ars eft poteſtas vid (id eſt, ordine) efficiens. 
The Greek, from which this Latin Definition is taken, 
is fuller and more philoſophical. The Words are— 


Eis 6% gadgνν,, pus pavraviaz——which may be 


rendered, an Habit, which proceeds in a Road or Me- 


.. thad, having a Senſe withal of what it is about, The 


— laſt 


NOTES on TREATISE Fhe Firſt. 
laſt Character diſtinguiſhes Art from the natural Ener- 
gies of all things inſenſitive, which, tho* they proceed 


methodicaliy, yet want a Senſe of what they are doing. 
Vid. Niceph. Blemmid. Epit. Logic. p. 20. 


| Now if we compare theſe Definitions with that 
in the Dialogue, we ſhall find them all to correſpond. 
The Habitual Power in Man of becoming the Cauſe of 
ſome Effect, is the ſame as "EZ; wonſun in the Peri- 
patetic Definition. According to a Syſtem of various and 
well approved Precepts, is the ſame as n Moys Ng. 
For ſound and true Reaſon muſt needs be the Baſis of 
all ſuch Precepts, 


AGAIN, as to the ſecond Definition The Words 
Luonua xolamnltuv [a Syſtem of Comprehenſions, or of 
certain and evident Truths] correſpond to the latter 
Part of the Definition in the Dialogue According 
to a Syſtem of various and well-approved Precepts. The 
Word eſfysyuurxoueru [that is to ſay, worked in by 
Habit and Exerciſe] correſponds to the firſt Part, 
that Art is a Cauſe founded i in Habit. And the reſt 
[agg mi 10, Cc. that is to ſay, a Syſtem which 
has reſpect to ſome uſeful and ſerviceable End or Purpeſe 
in Human Life] ſhews the Syſtem here mentioned to 
regard Practice and Action, not Theory and Speculation. 
And thus does it correſpond with the Definition of 
the Dialogue, where it is ſaid that Art is an Habitual 
Power not of merely contemplating and knowing, but of 
becoming the Cauſe of ſome Effet. It is not indeed ex- 
prefled in the Dialogue, that this Effect has reſpect to 
the Utility of Human Life, becauſe this latter Circum- 

ance is reſerved to the Definition of the 1 8 


of Art, JON page 29, | 
3 As 
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As to the third Definition of Art, potgſtas vid effi- 
ciens, a Power of operating methodically, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that by being called an operating Power, it is 
diſtinguiſhed from Powers purely ſpeculative : and as it 
is ſaid to operate methedically, or in a Road and regu- 
lar Proceſs, it is diſtingyiſhed from Chance as well as 


blind Neceſfity. And thus far it correſponds with what 


is offered in the Dialogue. But it does not appear from 
this Definition, whether the Power therein mentioned 
be Original and Natural, or Secondary and Habitual, 
becauſe Powers of either fort may operate methodically. 
And perhaps Cleanthes intended not to diſtinguiſh ſa 


far, but took Art in that larger and more general 


Senſe, adopted ſometimes by the Stoics; as when they 
deſcribe Nature herſelf to be a Ip Texpuoy od Ba- 
ditov webs yeveow, an artificial Fire, proceeding me- 
thodically to Production or Creation. For it is not to 
be imagined, they intended by this to infinuate that 
Nature was a Fire, which had learnt by Habit ſo to 
operate. On the contrary, by artificial it is probable 
they intended no more than ſome actiue efficient Prin- 
eiple, working with Reaſon, Order, and Method; of 
which Principle they conſidered Fire to be the propere/# 
vehicle, as being of all Bodies the moſt ſubtle, and 
that into which the reſt are all altimately reſolvable. 
Vide Diog. Laert, l. 7. Seek. 156. Cc. de Nat. Deor. 


1 2. C. 22. 


NorTs VII. page 22. IT sH0ULD SEEM THAT 
THE COMMON OR UNIVERSAL SUBJECT OF ART 
WAS —— ALL THOSE CONTINGENT NATURES, 
WHICH LIE WITHIN THE REACH OF HUMAN 


 PowERs TO ae ] 


4 is 
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Tar CAusE . treated is the MATERIAL, the | 


"Yan or Yroeievor, Or To i & vols | ri U - 
xD. 


Or a Contingent we have the following Defini- 
tion——A*y I sgh, nai T6 EE,, & wal 
a S- avaluas, re- I vnapxew, ade ira d rar 
A r % I call that a CONTINGENT, which not 
being neceſſary, but being ſuppoſed to be, there will 
follow nothing impoſſible from ſuch ſuppoſition. Ariſt. 
Anal. prior. 1, i. c. 13. Diog. Laert. I. 3. & 10. 


THrarT this js true in Works of Art, is evident. 
It is not neceſſary, that a given Fragment of ſuch a Rock 
- ſhould aſſume the Figure of Hercules: but there fol- 
lows nothing impoſſible, if we ſuppoſe it ſo hgured, 
It is for this reaſon, that the Subject of Art is in the 
| Dialogue called a n. 


BuT however, to explain the whole of what js 


faid in this Place, it is neceſſary to go backward, and 


deduce what we would ſay from ſome remoter Con- 
fiderations. - 


Tx Peripatetics held the End or Aim of their 
_ Philoſophy to be the diſcovering and knowing the 
dg the primary and creative Principle of all Things. 
They purſued this Inquiry, when they reaſoned analyti- 
cally, that is to ſay, upward:, by beginning their Con- 
templation from thoſe things, which are 0 «s fir/t in 
the Order of our Comprehenſion, and ſo aſcending 


gradually to that which is truly fir/t in the real Qrder 


of Beings, Ammon. 246 E. pu. p. 36. | 
7 . Tus 
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Tae fr/t and original Objects of our Comprehen- 
ſion are thoſe nearer and more immediate, viz. the 


Objects of Senſe, with which we are ſurrounded on 


every Side. Theſe Objects we perceive to be all in 
motion; and the Motions are multiform, various, and 
often oppoſite to each other. The Conſequences of 
this we perpetually behold. By ſuch Motions we ſee 
that not only the mere local Site of theſe Beings is 
changed, but their very Bulk, and Figure, and Qua- 
lities ; nay more than this, even the Beings themſelves 
are made to ſeparate and periſh, while new Beings 
ariſe from the Re-afſemblage of the ſcattered Parts, 
which Parts different Motions can as well bring to- 
gether, as diſunite. The Beings or Objects of the Cha- 
rater here deſcribed, the Peripatetics denoted under 
the common Appellation of the Ta xwzueya ai Pbagla, 


the * moving and corruptible. 


FRoM theſe moving and periſhable Oljecis, they paſſed 
to thoſe ſublimer and more tranſcendent Objects of Senſe, 
which they ſaw adorn the Heavens, Here likewiſe 
they diſcovered Motion; but then this Motion was 
uniform and conſtant ; affefing not the Beings moved, 
fave in the relation of local Site. As therefore they 
beheld rio Change in the Form and Eſſence of theſe 
Beings, they deemed them (upon their Hypotheſis) in- 


corruptible, and out of them eſtabliſhed another Claſs 
of Beings, that is to ſay, the Ta xwzuera nai dpbaſſa, 


the Beings _— and incorruptible, 


From theſe ſublimer Objects of Senſe, they paſſed 
to Obyefts of pure Intellet; to Bodies devoid of all 
Bw and of all Quality, fave that inſeparable one 


of 
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of Figure; ſuch Bodies for inſtance as the Cube, the 
Sphere, and the reſt of Bodies mathematical. From 
mathematical Bodies, and the Truths reſulting from 
them, they paſſed to the Contemplation of Truth in 
general; to the Soul, and its Powers both of Intuition 
and Syllogization ; to Being univerſal, and above both 
Time and Place; and thus at laſt to that ſupreme Canſe, 
the great Principle of the whole, which is ever the 
fame immutable and eternal. The ſeveral Objefts of 
this intellectual Comprehenſi ian they ſtiled not merely 


apbagla, but aplafia noi arimila, Beings encorruptible 


and immoveable. V. inf. Note xvii. 


In this manner did the Peripatetics ſpeculate. And 
hence was it they eſtabliſhed to themſelves three Species 
of Philoſophical Employment—one about Beings ms- 
tionleſs and eternal; another, about Beings moveable 
and eternal; and a third, about Beings moveable.and 
periſhable. The firſt they held the proper Employ- 
ment of the Metaphy/ician; the two laſt of the Aſtro- 
nomer and the Natural: ft, 


Abd mg; at moalualtain 1 wv mel axivilov 1 d, weg! 
KV8uevoy Ev, cg lor ds: n , wegl r Obaglz. Idcirco 


tres ſunt tractationes; una, de immobili: altera de eo, 


quod movetur quidem, ſed eft interitus expers; tertia de 
rebus, interitui obnoxiis. Ariſtot, Natural.” Auſc. I. 2. 


c. 7. Aw noi Tori; as palualtia 1 wiv, weg arif au 


bagla* de megi untere, aplagln 3 1 de, wept auivila 
xa apbagla, Them Ali Faru fs in he. 


TRS threefold Subjeft of Philoſophic 1 
is N explained in the following Paſſage, Ti d 
f x oh 
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Td T2©@- ir; r Apiroreaui pH %,; S, or dv 
ru Tavluy agxy, T] Tov Tal ęN dy ailiaer, r ai 
x wadlug EXBIgY deju YAO WAVTWY HEXMV, A 
aowpualor i ixtimng 0 T& woile r 
&yoila u, tis Tero To T8\@- ; aut ori 1 NHIKTUANG Tov 
BW Xxgom xai fl liver. Tuaira 0 kg rd kr 
vero A Pops” amo Yay Tru, M eau wabrualuay, 
avalouey eu £71 r on uai i Eo Tuxita d kg: 


rd Bama ual BTW, fd TH; ATWUATE; dci, £71 v 
arm @Tavlay apxyv. IId eng vag uch N at” £014) B0WG, 


A xa wo, 1 xald Toro, TA EY & Nee x Sog nal 
d lil Ta d d ualg Hb Thy nale v. 
Aw x61 wlaxlus odeverr aro Tov WONTRATWG HE 57 
TR wales play, nal worm KMOW TWEEVR, wal wrwg ET 
THN AKINHTON KAI AEI QZATT QL EXOYEAN 
APXHN. Awovis eig Ta; xalnyogias, p. 12. Edit. Venit. 
8vo. 1545. | 

TRE Author of the Dialogue has had Reference to 
this threefold Diviſion of Subjefs, as may be ſeen in that 
Part of his Dialogue, which gives occaſion to the 
preſent Comment. He has choſen however to ſtile 
the 7 Ouparia, or Heavenly Bodies, rather Contin- 
gents of higher Order, than Beings neceſſary, as ima- 


gining the former to be their truer Character. 


IT may be here added, that the Peripatetics con- 
fined b, or Nature, for the moſt part, to this 
Earth of our's, where they conſidered her as the activ 
Principle of Life in Plants and Animals. Hence 


therefore they diſtinguiſhed not her Efes from thoſe 
of Art, by their Neceſſity (for the Eects of both they 
treated as contingent) but from the Cauſe in Natural 

Subjects 
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Subjects operating within, in Artificial without, as has 
been already obſerved, p. 256, 257. See Drog. Laert. 
P- 459. 


Ir may be farther added, that they placed theſe 
Effects of Art and Nature, and indeed all other Con» 
tingents whatever, in a middle Rank between Things 
Neceſſary, and Things Impoſſible. The Reaſon was 
evident, Things Neceſſary could not but be; Things 
Impoſſible could not be; but Contingents were Ta s- 
XOMEVE Nob tin i un Engi, that is, were equally fu Woah 
tible both of Being and Nen-being. 


Bur ſtill tho? all Contingents admitted on their 
Hypotheſis both of Being and Non-being, yet they 
ſuppoſed ſome to have a greater Tendency to Exiſt- 
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ence, and others to have a leſs. The firſt Species of | 


theſe they ſtiled 7a òg s v wow, the Things which 
happen for the moſt part; the laſt, Ta #n" i>arloy, the 
 Thangs which bappen leſs frequently. 


| Naw as it is evident that both Nature and Art 


oftener obtain their End, than miſs it (for complete 
Animals are more frequently born than Monſters, and 
the Muſician, if an Artiſt, ſtrikes oftener the right 
String than the wrong) hence it was, that they ranged 
the Effects of Nature and Art among thoſe Contingents 
which were r a sn To wow, Contingents of greater 
Frequency. But yet as theſe Effects were not from the 
Hypotheſis neceſſary, and contrary to theſe upon occaſion 
happened, hence it was, that whenever either Nature 
or Art became Cauſes of the Ta in arly, thoſe rarer 

| Events, 
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Events, in ſych caſe they (Nature and Art) were con- 
ſidered by theſe Philoſophers as dr xala ovuCromos, 
Cauſes by way of Accident, and not according to their 


' own Eſſence and diſtinguiſhing Character. In ſuch 


Inſtances it was, that they aſſumed the Names of Tin 
and *Auroualor, FORTUNE and CHANCE, Tüxn hav- 
ing moſtly Reference to Works of Men, 'Auroualey to 


Works of Nature. The Inſtances given by Themi/tius, 


in caſes of Chance and Fortune, are as follow. A 
Tile falls from a Houſe. The End of its falling is to 
arrive at that lower Place, whither Nature would carry 
it by the common Law of Gravity. In falling it 
ſtrikes and wounds a Paſſenger. This /aft Event is 
from Chance. Again, a Man digs in his Garden, to 
plant. In digging, he diſcovers a hidden Treaſure. 
This 4% Event is from Fortune. And thus, adds The- 
miſtius, 1 Guy eats al hi, d wv ual Gurriy Guricy 
ans N nate Min The ſame individual Action is 
the Cauſe of one Thing from its own peculiar Character, 
and of another Thing, by way of Accident, And again, 
kei ue BY Het TAY BTWG ovuoaowlov 1 Tw Quow 1 ru 
ToOGugert) GUTIAY Wig EIN, GAN & nal” A & yop vr 
N ArE meonev 0 avbewn@r, gre 1 x noamwWixOn, Gn 
ei da, xata ovucecmog,— Of theſe Events we may call 
Nature or Human Ill in a manner the Cauſe, but yet 
not ſo from themſelves, and according to their own peculiar 
Eſſence; for it was not for the ſake of what happened 
that either the Paſſenger WENT FOR TH, or the TileFELL 
POWNWARD, but if any Thing it was by Accident. 
Themiſt. in lib. 2. Natur. Auſcult. p. 26. Edit. Ald. 
See allo Ariſtot. Natur. Auſcult. I. 2. c. 4, 5, 6. Am- 
mon in Prædicam. p. 113. b. This Doctrine came 


originally 
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originally from Plato, whoſe Definition of Fortune was, 
Lvyuntoue goto 5 Weoc¹οοeh, a & ymptom, or thing 
co- incident either with Nature or Human Will. Vid. 
Suidam in Voc. Eiluagułin. | 


Ir muſt be here obſerved, that 3 ouuGeonog 
[by accident] means in no Part of theſe Quotations 


accidental, as ſtanding for caſual; for this would be 
mere Tautology, as to what is here ſaid concerning 


Chance. It means rather ſomething by way of Ap- 


pendage; ſomething Adventitious ; in other Words, it 


means Accident, as adhering to Subfance, without 


which it can have no Being, tho ſuppoſe it abſent or 


taken away, the Nature of Subſtance is no way affected. 
It was in this Senſe the Peripatetics ſuppoſed Chance 
and Fortune to be Accidents or Appendages to Nature, 
and Mind. According therefore to them, the Suppo- 
ſition of Chance and Fortune was ſo far from excluding 


Nature and Mind from the Univerſe, that they de- 


monſtrably proved their Exiſtence in it. For admitting 
their Account of Chance and Fortune to be juſt; if we 


grant the Accidents to exiſt, much more muſt we grant 


the Subjects, and this too with that ſuperior Dignity 
and Priority of Exiſtence, which is evidently due to 
all Subjects above their Accidents, Well therefore did 
the Philoſopher conclude Uregov &ga To Aurowalov, nai N 
Tin Ts Na, u Ti Ouozwg, Subſequent in Exiſtence, 
are CHANCE and FORTUNE to MIND and NATURE, 
Ariſtot. Natur. Auſc. I. 2. c. 6. | 


FROM what has been ſaid, we ſee the Reaſon of 
that Enumeration of Cauſes mentioned in the Be- 
ginning of the firſt Note, where they are deſcribed to 
be NECESSITY, NATURE, MAN, and FORTUNE, 

To 
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To Nxckssirx they referred all thoſe Things and 
Events, which they ſappeſed of neceſſary Eæxiſtente; ſuch 
as the Univerſe, the Heavenly Bodies, together with 
their uniformly regular Motions. | 


To Nature, Man, and CHANCE, they re- 


ferred all Contingents; to Nature, and Man, obtaining 
their End, all Contingents of greater Freguency; to 


the ſame Cauſes, either falling ſhort of their End, 
or going beyond it, and thus becoming Chance ot 
Fortune, thoſe oppoſite Gontingents of Exiſtence leſs 
uſual: 


AND hence, as Art and Fortune were both cons 
verſant about the ſame Subjects (viz. ſuch Contin- 
gents as reſpected Human Life) we find the Mean - 


ing of that Verſe of Agatho's cited by Ariſtotle, in 
his Ethics, I. 6. c. 5. 


Them Thos irik, io - 
Art loveth Fortune ; Fortune loveth Ari. 


Tux whole Chapter indeed is well worth peruſal. 
But we ſhall not venture to lengthen this Note, which 


may be probably deemed too long already, and which 


can be only excuſed, as giving ſome Sample of a Phi- 


loſophy, which, from its Rarity eh may * 
furniſh ſome Amuſement. 


NOTES on TR PAT ISR the Firſt. 


NorE VIII. p. 23. I MEAN, SAID HE, BY 
BeGINNING, THAT CAUSE FOR THE SAKE OF 
WHICH, &c. 


As the CausE here ſpoken of, is that Cauſe uſually 
called FINAL, it may be aſked, how it comes in this 
Place to be conſidered as a Beginning, The Anſwer 
is, that what comes /aft in Practice, ſtands in Theory 
firſt; or in other Words, the Order of Ideas in the In- 
telle of the Artiſt is exactly inverted, with 00 to 
the Order of his * 


Tnus Ammonius Ka Yap This Wev Invly TI 
r yiyverai dg Ths Eg k ν,uu de Th; woakews mh 
Ti\@, agxn vg Yeweiag. oiov 0 Owodou@r, tnilayei; ol, 
NE nal” tautov, Ser] o ji Og £51 THETAT pA 
r f Ou gav ral HAVRATUYY, TETO de Bk dy beide, wh 
viyolalyng Gp0PNG Evrebhev v dN, H dewęicg, w 
de @noive AM Tro tx av Yi, wn YWouevay ToIXwy* BTOE 


de Lu ay yevoulo, un uvnoCanftrruy Nu of de Sehen, in 


Ay Baybeiev, wan Gouxrions rig yng. Er notirtey 1 demęia. 
Eylebberv àv agxerai 1 %S WeoTEROV yay delle TN . 
eil Lro Bama Tov Yeuenov. Lr byeiget rig · uc lego 
z rrribnoi c og, v rig sci THA@- The Eh. 1 & dagxa 
Thig wd Te\@- Ti; Yewgiag, Alu. tig a p. 15. 
Edit, Venet. 8vo. 


For in general the End of Theory is the 3 
F Practice; and ſo reciprocally, the End Practice, 
the Beginning of Theory. Thus for inſlance : An Ar. 
chitect, being ordered to build a Houſe, ſays to  bimpelf, 
4 am ordered to build a Houſe ; that is to ſay, a certain 

Defence, 
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NOTES on Tx RAT ISH the Firſt. 
Defence, to protect againſt the Rains and the Heats, 


But this cannot be without a Roof or Covering. From 


this Point therefore he begins his Theory. He proceeds 
and ſays But there can be ny Roof, if there be no 
Walls; and there can be no Walls, without ſome Foun- 
dations; nor can there be laid Foundations, without open- 
ing the Earth, At this Point, the Theory is at an End. 
Hence therefore commences the Practice or Audion. For 


| firft he opens the Earth ; then lays the Foundation; then 


raiſes the Walls; and laſtly puts on the Roof, which is 
the End of the Action or Practice, [ but Beginning of the 
Theory) as the Beginning of the Practice was the End of 
the Theory. See alſo Arift. Ethic. Nicom. I. 3: $3. 


et de . 3 4 


Note IX. p. 24. Was it not the Abſence of 
Health, &c.] Vide Platon. de Rep. l. i. tom. 2. p. 
241. Edit. Serrani. Nen (Een si i we Ke & 


agnes culterri £1v0u olaari 5 oder Tiy@-* cia. 


a, oTt TAVIGNAT! AE 25 mpooFeirau. A -TAUTH 2 1 


rn tsv lalęuen vov fugepemm, dri ofa £51 TOVngOv, Kol IN 
tec UTR ro cha. Quemadmodum, inguam, i a 
me guæreres, an ſatis fit Corport, ut fit Corpus, an alia 
gudpiam re indigeat : reſponderem, omnind indigere, 
Atque hac quidem de Cauſd meaicing ars nunc eft in- 


venta, quoniam Corpus per ſe profligatum ęſi, neque ipf 
atis eft, ut fit hujuſmodi. So likewiſe the acute Sca- 


liger—— Metionis enim Appetentia Cauſa eft; Appeten- 
tiz, Privatio. De Cauſ. L. Lat. l. 15. c. 114. 


: p- 235. 


Norte X. p. 26. OR 1s IT Nor ABSURD 
TO SUPPOSE THERE SHOULD BE AN ART of 
| IMPpos- 


2 


PEERS r 
F 


NOTES on TxREATISE che Pinſt. 


ImpossIBILITIES?] What is here ſaid concerning 


the Difference between thoſe Things for which we 


may poſſibly wif, and thoſe which we actuallyj pur- 


ſue, is expreſſed in the Ethics of Ariftotle, I. 3. c. 2. 
Hpraigeois 4 "Yap Bu fri Tav dnl. al f rig 
Pain DEN, Foxcin Y iii eh. Brno d 
i} Tov tr, olov dbavaciag, There is indeed no 
determined Choice of Action with reſpect to Things 
impoſſible; and if any one ſhould ſay he had ſo determined, 
he would appear to be a Fool. But there may be a Wil- 
ling or Longing after Things impoſſible; ; as for inſtance, 
never to die. 


Norte XI. p. 27. TRE SUGGESTIONS oF WIII, 
AND UNINSTRUCTED INSTINCT,] Will, g , 
or "Opetis Mi; uninſtructed Inflin, * G- 
71% -. See before, Note III. 


Nor XII. p. 29. Tas WANT ox ABSENCE 
OF SOMETHING APPEARING GOOD; RELATIVE 
TO HUMAN LIFE, AND ATTAINABLE BY Man, 
BUT SUPERIOR TO, HIS NATURAL AND UNIN= 
STRUCTED FACULTIES.] 


Trs Cavst here deſcribed is the 15 5 Her, 
or FIN AI. Ariſtotle in his Phyſics, 1. 2. c. 3. in 


enumerating the various Sorts of Cauſes, reckons 


among the reſt 1 d' os 1d O-, nai v ayaly 
ry Guy. Y wa vera Bexirov, nai Ten@- xda 
ann iter chat To theſe may be added that Cauſe, 
which is conſidered as the End, and Good of all the 


refl. For that, for whoſe Sake all the others are 


T deemed 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt, 


deemed neceſſary, has juſt pretenſions to be beſt, and to be 
the End of them all. To this he ſubjoins, conſonant 
to what is ſaid in the Dialogue Acer Of 


unde y auto timeiv Gryalev . Qaivoperor Gryabty —— Let it 
make no Difference whether we call this End, real 
Good, or only apparent Good. So in the Beginning 
of his Ethics aa Texvny nai marx milo, 
duolos Of meats Te nai Wpoguperrs byals TWO spie- 
' obau Jon. Ai nana; amipnailo T7 ayabor, & | ware 
Epierai, Every Art, and every orderly Speculation, 
fo likewiſe every Aclion, and determined Choice of Pur- 
fuit, appear all of them to tend toward ſome Good. 
Well therefore have they pronounced Goop to be that, 
toward which all things tend. See alſo Plat. in Gorg. 
p. 499. E. tom. 1. Edit. Serrani. 


In the Definition here treated, the Words [ rela- 
tive to Human Life] expreſs that Part of the Stoic 
Definition of Art [wg Ti Tex@- | evxproo Tay kv 
73 Slg.] They were omitted in the Definition p. 17. 
as more properly belonging to the preſent Definition, 
which reſpects Art in its final Cauſe. . See page 261, 


Tur what is perfe and ſelf-ſufficient is above 
the ſecondary Helps of Ax r; that our own Weakneſs 
and Inſufficiency, and the Proſpect of procuring that ab- 

fent Good, by which we all hope to ſupply ourſelves, 
where deficient; that this is the Source not only of 
all Arts, but (joined to ſocial Affection) is the Origin 
and Cement of HUMAN SOCIETY ; fee (beſides the 
Place here treated) pages 11, 12; and of the third 
Treatiſe, p. 147 to p. 157. | 


; | Thus 


n PRE 


NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt, 
Thus the Poet in Stobæus, p. 515. 
Neid w ed dag · ri d & gel nev Gveugor 3 
Need all Things taught: What cannot need invent? 


AGREEABLY allo to this, Virgil, in his firſt Georgi, 
having told us of the various Changes to the worſe, 
which happened in the natural World immediately 
ſubſequent to the Golden Age, goes on to enumerate 
the ſeveral Inventions of Men, which were the natural 


Reſult of this their newly indigent State, He at laſt 
ſums up the whole by ſaying —— 


Tum varie venere artes: labor omnia vicit. 
Improbus, & duris ent in rebus EGEST AS. 


* 


WHERE (according to the Doctrine in the Dia- 


logue) WanT is made the Beginning or Origin of 
ARTs. The Poet even refers this Diſpenſation, this 
Introduction of Indigence, Care, and Solicitude, to the 


immediate Will of PRoviDENCE, acting for the Good 


of Mankind; left Plenty ſhould lull them into flothful 


Lethargy, ſo as to forget their noble/? and maſt active 
Faculties, 


Pater ipſe colendi 


Haud facilem efe viam voluit, primuſque per arten 


Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno. 


NoTs XIII. p. 32. Co-ExISTENT; REPLIED 
HE, AS IN A STATUE, &c. SUCCEgss1ve, AS IN. 


DT 2 A Tux 
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276 NOTES an TrEATISE the Firſt. 


A Tung or DAxck, Sc.] This Diviſion of 

Beings or Productions we find mentioned by Ari- 

footle in his Phyfics, (I. 3. c. 8.) where explaining 

his Doctrine concerning Infinite, he fays——a" 

zel mona To chat, dme n nut, tri, al 6 

Geybvy Tw dei GNNO" Hat IDO veg. BTW nai TO dergipov. 

J In as much as BEING is manifold, ſuch as is the 
Being of a Day or public Feſtival, (which exiſt by 
continually becoming ſomething farther) ſuch alſo is the 

Being and Nature of Infinite. The ſame Sentiment 

ſoon after is more fully explained and opened. 

Net To amrigoy & de dane de, ws Tos ri, oloy 
dsr, 1 bla GN ws nutpa i, ai 6 c 

dig T0 tivai, BY dg Sci Tig YEYOE!, GN de &y yeveonu 

xai Phoga. We are not to conceive of Infinite, as of 

a poſitive particular Subſtance, like a Man or a 

Houſe ; but rather as we pronounce Exilence of a 

Day or public Feſtival, which have their Eſſence, not 

as ſenſible, individual Subſtances, but by a continued 
Procedure of Being and ceaſing to be. Vid. Scalig. de 

Cauſ. Ling. Lat. 3. C. 72. p. 124. Ariſtot. Categ. 

| Cap. 6. Ammon. Com. «; Kal. p. 82. b. Scal. Poetic. 
8 I. 3. Cf pi 8h, 


0 8 4 >. RBI EN DP Ee 
£5 E n n x 3 PL TRIO eee aotny 5 2 n LAS 0 ele wh 
8 OR Ds eh 72 PLEASE NE * S eee eee * od at | * 
5 8 TS NS 1 2 : 25%, 3 A opp . 7 l © 


af a EAN EEE 
8 ir 8 3 = 
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| Note XIV. p. 32. War 1s Human LIrE, 
BUT A Compound of PARTS THUS FLEET=- 
ING, Sc.] It is not inelegantly ſaid in the E- 
| thics ſo often referred to——'H & Gun evigyeia Ti 
s nai kuf . ve Tara x Two Evepyti & - nai 
wang cpa Oi © wiv wade, Th cmon weg 
TX A, © de Ppopabis, Thy dv, | wel Ta Yewpn- 
Aa r Of nal Tay vf ii . LIFE is a 
certain ENERGY, and each Man energizes about thoſe 
LA 5 Subjetdts 
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NOTES n TRTATISH Ehe Firſt. 
Subjelti, and with thoſe Faculties, for which he hath 
the greateſt Afection; the Muſician, with his Hearing, 
about Sounds harmonious ; the Studious, with his Intel- 
lect, about Matters of Speculation and in like manner 


each Man elſe of the various forts beſide, Ethic, Ni- 
com. I. 10. c. 4. a 


Noun XV. p. 34. EveRy ART WILL BE 
ACCOMPLISHED AND ENDED IN A WoRK oR 
ENERO Y.] The CAusk here treated is the Fox- 
MAL, called by various Names; the «9@-, the e-, 
the Ti ss, the To Ti mv chr Vid. Scal. de Cauſ. 


Ling. Lat. L. v. c. 113. p. 232. Imperfetum autem 
en &c. 


the Author has told us that every Art, and Human 
Action tend to ſome Good or End, he adds Arapope 
de Ti; palverai Tov TEN" | T& A Yap e kvepyeic - 
& G map” GUT XG, e TIV&. But there appears a 


over and above theſe Energies, are certain Wokks. 


In Quintilian's Inflitutes the ſame Diftinfion, with 
reſpect to the End of Arts, is mentioned, J. 2. c. 18. 


7. 225. 


ended and accompliſhed in ſome Energy or Work, and 
this Energy or Work be almoſt univerſally that abſent 


E 4 cer- 


Ix the Beginning of the above cited Ethics, after 


Difference in Ends : For ſome are ENEROGTESVH; ſome, 


Fid. Plat, in Dio. Laert. L, 3. C. 84. p. 216. C. 100. 


Bor have 3 it may be aſked, if all Arts are 


Good, toward which they all tend, and for the ſake - 
of which they are all exerted? (for a Dance, which 
is an Energy, and a Houſe, which is a Work, are 
certain abſent Goods or Pleaſures, for the ſake of which 
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NOTES on TRxEATISE the Firſt, 


certain Arts operate) if this be allowed, it may be 
aſked, whence then the Difference between the Format 


Cauſe and the Final; the Final, as in Note XII. it | 


has been already treated? 


Tux Anſwer to this is, that they concur and are 


T 


the ſame. 'To wiv yap Ti tft, nai TO & Evexcy B&B tft, 


The FoRMAL Cauſe and the FINAL are oNE, Ariſt, 
Nat. Auſc. l. 2. c. 7. If they differ, it is (as Joannes 
Grammaticus obſeryes in commenting on this Place) a 
Difference rather in the Time and Manner of our view- 
ing them, than in their own Eſſence and Nature. It 
may not perhaps be improper to tranſcribe his own 
Words. Taro To agua To TiA@- xai To 0, mh 
o t A- Fiapepov, bg kignra, nai TY D] . tay 
prev Ye qs vudhe, Hai fir oy Oeger e- 
tri: Gray de as non Yewouevov, £0@-, The END and 
the FoRM are numerically the ſame, differing (as has 
been ſaid) in the RELATION only, and TIME. For thus 
the ſame Thing, while conſidered as in its Progreſs to 
Completion, but as not yet complete, is ſo long an END ; 
when conſidered as actually complete, is no longer an End, 
but a FokM. And thus is this Queſtion one way 
anſwered, by acknowledging that theſe two Cauſes 
co- incide, and differ not in their Eſence or real Cha- 


racter, but rather in the Time and Manner of our 


contemplating them. 


Bur there is another Anſwer, and that is derived 
from the twofold Nature of final Cauſes. According 
to this Doctrine, Arts have not only a nearer and 
more immediate End, (as a Ship is the End of Ship- 
building, or Navigation the End of Pilotry) but 
they have a {till remoter and higher End, a rh re- 
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NOTES on TREATI18E the Firſt. 


auudralor, that is to ſay, Man, Human-kind, or 


(in other Words) the Utility or Elegance of Human 


Life. Thus the Stagirite. Ecuer yap Wis nal 


zuueig rt dix yap T9 8 even, For WE OUR- 


SELVES alſo are in ſome fort Ax Exp; for the final 
Cauſe is twofold, Natur. Auſcult. I. 2. c. 2. If 
therefore we have reſpect to this ULTIMATE END, 


theſe two Cauſes will be found to differ, and be really 


diſtinct from each other. 


Arp thus it is that in ſome reſpects they agree, 
and in others they differ, according to the above 
Diſtinctions eſtabliſhed by this Philoſophy. 


NorE XVI. p. 38. O ART]! Thou pisrix- 
GUISHING ATTRIBUTE, c.] This alludes to a ca- 
pital Diſtinction of ART, taken from a View of her 
different Ends. ART may in ſome reſpects be ſaid to 
FINISH NATURE, in others TO IMITATE HER. She 
finiſhes her, where Nature, having given the Powers, is 
of herſelf unable to give them Perfection. It is thus 
the Gymnaſtic Arts, Dancing, Riding, &c. finiſh the 
Corporeal Powers; while the ſublimer Arts, Logic, 
Rhetoric, Moral Virtue, &c. finiſh the Mental. Where 
ſhe does not finiſh Nature, ſhe imitates her, as in 
Sculpture, Painting, Dramatic Poetry, &c, 


| ArtSTOTLE expreſſes the above ſentiment, as fol- 
lows, "Oaug Te & Tixm T& pe immer, av 1 obig 
adunales d Nba, m% d wipeiras, Phyſic, L. 2. 
C. 8. | 


wg = Nor 
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Nork XVII. p. 44. Tarr Erpicient, THE 
MATERIAL, THE FINAL, AND THE FORMAL.] 
That is to fay, 1d ume, 5 Tan, mh 2 ivenc, mh 


Thus Seneca, in his 65th Epiſtle. Cauſam Ari- 


 feateles putat tribus modis dici. Prima, inquit, cauſa 


eft ipſa Materia, fine qua nihil poteſt effici. Secunda, 
Opifex. Tertia, Forma que unicuique operi imponitur, 
tanguam ſtatuæ; nam hanc Ariſtoteles Idos (to) vocat. 
Quarta quogue, inguit, his accedit, Propoſitum totius 
operis, 


Quip fit hoc, aperiam. As prima ſlatue cauſa 


ö eft : nunquam enim facta eſſet, niſi Fuiſſet id, ex quo ea 


funderetur, ducereturve. Secunda cauſa, Artifex eft ; 


non Potui ſſet enim @&s illud in habitum flatue figurari, 


niſi acceſſiſſent peritæ manus. Tertia cauſa ęſi Forma; 
neque enim ſiatua iſta Doryphoros aut Diadumenos voca- 
retur, niſi hæc illi efſet impreſſa facies. Quarta cauſa 
eft, faciendi Propeſitum: nam niſi hoc fuiſſet, facta non 
et. Quid eft Propoſitum ?® Duod invitavit arti- 


ficem, quod ille ſecutus fecit. Vel pecunia oft hoc, fi 


venditurus fabricavit; vel gloria, fi laboravit in no- 
men; vel religio, fi donum templo paravit. Ergo & 
hec Cauſa eft, propter quam fit. An non putas inter 
cauſas facti operis numerandum, quo remoto factum non 


eſſet.— 


ARISTOTLE's own Words are as follow. Eva 
pity v Tgomov djãm1 ret T0 kg I wiverai Ti s- 
ardeNνν © ol, & N Ts ddptντ ?, wai 6 
” 5 ; 3 1 / * 85 
agyug@ Tis S, wei Th Turwy yem, AMov 0G, 

| nd 


' NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt. 

To fe, nai T0 mapaduyua Tio © tv 6 ny@® 
6 7s Ti i chen, ual r& TeTs yew" olov Tz dick ware 
T& Wo pos Ev, noi onus © &pibudgs, nai r uten Th i 
To Ayu. "Emi, ofev n &gxn Ths jilabonns hn den 
> 5 Thc neun ew bo 6 BADEN, auTiov x © 
aahnp, rd Thxvs* wai ous TO Wo TS Wolsjprys, nai To 
uflaCao Ts uilabanouirs, Em, ow r TAC» 
TzTo 0 E Td 5 Sven · oo Ts wepmaneiv 1 vyitia* 
dia ri yoap meomartei, Pautv Ia wyinim, wait kimbyreg 
Frog, Glue amodeFoutva To dllxov. 


In one manner that may be called a Cauſe, out of 


which, exiſting as a Part of it, any thing is made or 
compounded, Thus is Braſs the Cauſe of a Statue, 
Silver of a Cup, and fo alſo the higher Genera, in 
which theſe are included [as Metal, the Genus in- 
cluding Braſs and Silver; Body, the Genus including 
Metal, &c. &c.) In another way, the Form and Ex- 
emplar of any Thing is its Cauſe; that is to ſay, in other 
Words, the Definition, the Detail or Narrative of its 
Eſſence [that which, charaQterizing it to be ſuch a par- 
ticular thing, diftinguithes it from all things elſe] and of 
this Definition the ſeveral higher Genera. Thus the Cauſe 
of the Diapaſon or Octave is the Proportion of two 10 
one; and more generally than that, is Number; and is 
moreover the ſeveral Parts, out of which this Definition 
is formed, Add to this Cauſe, that other, from whence 
the original Principle of Change, or of ceaſing to 
change; as for Inſtance, the Perſon who deliberates is 
the Cauſe of that which reſults from ſuch Delibera- 
tion; the Father is the Cauſe of the Son; and in gene- 
ral, the Efficient, of the Thing effected; the Power 
changing, of the Thing changed. Beſides theſe Cauſes, 

| there 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt. | 


there is that alſo, which is conſidered as the End; that 
is to ſay, the Cauſe, for the ſake of which the thing is 
done. Thus the Cauſe of Exerciſing is Health. For if 
it be aſked, Why does he uſe Exerciſe? We ſay, To pre- 


ſerve his Health; and having ſaid thus much, we think 


we have given the proper Cauſe, Ariſtot, Natur. 
Auſcult. I. 2. c. 3. | | 


ApDITION to NOTE III. 


Tux Peripatetic Definition of Nature, given p. 
257, tho' in ſome degree illuſtrated p. 266, yet be- 
ing ftill from its Brevity perhaps obſcure, the follow- 
ing Explication of it is ſubjoined, 


In the firſt place, by NaTuRE the Peripatetics 
meant that Vital Principle in Plants, Brutes, and 
Men, by which they are ſaid to live, and to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from Things inanimate, Nature therefore 
being another Name for Life or a vital Principle, 
the fir? Act of this Principle, throughout all Sub- 


jects, is univerſally found to be of the following 


kind; namely, to advance the Subjef, which it en- 
livens, from a Seed or Embryo to ſomething better and 
more perfect. This Progreſſion, as well in Plants as 
in Animals, is called Growth, And thus is it that 
NaTURE is 4 Principle of Motion, But then 
this Progreſſion or Growth is not infinite. When 
the Subject is mature, that is, hath obtained its Con- 
pletion and perfect Form, then the Progreſſion ceaſes, 
Here therefore the Buſineſs of the vital Principle 
becomes different, It is from henceforward no 
longer employed to acquire a Form, but to preſerve 
to its Sulject a Form already acquired. And thus is 

it 


NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt. 


it that NATURE is a Principle of Ref?, Stability, or 

Ceafing to move. And ſuch indeed ſhe continues to 
be, maintaining, as long as poſſible, the Form com- 
- mitted to her Care, till Time and external Cauſes in the 
firſt Place impair it, and induce at length its D:ſolution, 
which is Death. | | 


AnD thus it has been ſhewn how NaTure may 
be called a PRINCIPLE BOTH OF MoTIion AN D 
CEASING To MOVE, 


As to the reſt of the Definition, namely, that 
NATURE is a Principle, which inheres in its Sub- 
ject immediately, eſſentially, and not by way of Acci- 
dent; no more is meant by this, than that the Na. 
TURE or Life in every Being, which hath ſuch 
Principle, is really and truly A PART OF THAT 
BEING, and not detached and ſeparate from it, like 
the Pilot from the Ship, the Muſician from the In- 
ſtrument. For to theſe Subjects tho? thoſe Artifts are 
Principles of Motion and Reft, yet do they in no ſenſe 
participate with them in vital Sympathy and Uniqn, 
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ON 


TREATISE the Third; 


CONCERNING 


HAPPINESS. 


TREAT Man, &c.] Ut Phidias poteſt a 
primo inſtituere ſignum, idgue perficere ; po- 


teft ab alio inchoatum accipere & abſolvere: huic eft 


ſapientia ſimilis. Non enim ipſa genuit hominem, ſed 
accepit a natura inchoatum : hanc ergo intuens, debet 


inflitutum illud, quaſi ſignum abſolvere. Cic. de Fi in, 
IV. 13. p- 334. Edit. Daviſ. 


Nor II. p. 113. PRACTICE TOO OFTEN 


CREBPS, e.] See p. 1 36. and Note X. 


e UI. p. 114. Tas Bananen Goop 
IS THAT, THE PoSSESSION OF WHICH RENDERS 
US HAPPY:] Kryou yap ayabiy, wu tulaipove;, 


bau t. By the Poſſeſſun of Things GooD, are 


the 


OTE I. p. 107. NATURE SEEMS To 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 


the Happy made HAPPY. Platon. Conviv. p. 204. 
tom. 2. Edit. Serrani. Phileb. Plat. p. 60. B. See 
Arrian Epict. l. 3. c. 22. p. 453. 


THe Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, that, in 


all Quotations from the Diſſertations of Epictetus col- 


lected by Arrian, the Author refers to the late Edi- 
tion in two Volumes Quarto, publiſhed by his learned 


and ingenious friend, Mr. UeTox. 


NorEk IV. p. 115. CERTAIN ORIGINAL 
CHARACTERISTICS AND PRE-CONCEP- 


TIONS, &c.] The Pre-conceptions here ſpoken 


of, are called by the Latins Prenotiones, or Antici- 
pationes; by the Greeks, gona, or "Ewa, with 
the occaſional Epithets of either xovai, u@uloi, or 


IT is evident that all Men, without the leaſt Help 


of Art, exert a kind of Natural Logic; can in ſome 
degree refute, and prove, and render a Reaſon. 


Now this cannot be (as the meaneſt Proficient 


in Logic well knows) without general Ideas, and 
general Propoſitions, becauſe a Syllogiſm of Particu- 
lars is an Impoſſibility. There muſt be therefore 
ſome natural Faculty to provide us theſe Generals. 


This Faculty cannot be any of the Senſes, for they 


all reſpe&t Particulars only. Nor can it be the rea- 


ſening or fyllogizing Faculty, for this does not form ſuch 
Generals, but »/e them when formed. There only 
therefore remains the Faculty called Nag, that is to 
ſay, the Indufive Faculty; the Faculty, which, by 
Induction f fimilar Individuals, forms out of the 


particular | 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 


particular and the many what is general and one, This 
Species of Apprehenſion is evidently our irt and 


earlieft Knowledge, becauſe all Knowledge by Reaſon- 


ing dates its Origin from it, and becauſe, except theſe 
two, no other knowledge is poſſible. 


As therefore every Ear, not abſolutely depraved, 
is able to make ſome general Diſtinctions of Sound; 
and in like manner every Eye, with reſpect to Objects 
of Viſon; and as this general Uſe of theſe Faculties, 
by being diffuſed through all Individuals, may be 
called common Hearing, and common Viſion, as op- 
poſed to thoſe more accurate Energies, peculiar only 


to Artiſts : So fares it with reſpect to the Intellecm. 


There are Truths, or Univerſals of fo obvious a 
kind, that every Mind, or Intellef?, not abſolutely de- 
praved, without the leaſt Help of Art, can hardly 
fail to recognize them. The Recognition of theſe, 
or at leaſt the Ab:/ity to recognize them, is called 
Konds Nzg, COMMON SENSE, as being @ Senſe com- 


mon to all, except Lunatics and Ideots. 


FARTHER, as this Power is called Konsg Nag, 
ſo the ſeveral Propoſitions, which are its proper Ob- 
jects, are called wgoxnrig, or Preconceptions, as be- 
ing previous to all other Conceptions. It is eaſy 


to gather from what has been ſaid, that theſe pc- 


ane, muſt be general, as being formed by Inducion; 
as alſo natural, by being common to all Men, and 
previous to all Inſtruction. Hence therefore their 
Definition. Ei d' à i em Quoc Tay 
xabors. A PRE-CONCEPTION ig the natural Ap- 
prebenſion of what is general, or univerſal.” Diog. 
Laert. 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third, 


Laert. /. 7. / 54. See alſo Arrian. Epic. I. 1. c. 22. 
I. 3. c. 6. Cic. de Naturd Deor. |. 1. c. 16, 17. 
Plut. de Placit. Phileſo 7b. 910. c. Ae en de Anim. 
„ 


NorEk V. p. 115 AND THAT TRE Dir- 
FERENCE LAY ONLY IN THE 'APPLYING THEM 
To PARTICULARS.] This was called "Epaguey? 
Tav gone Toi En jubus solaig— TH, Quo icy 
Teones EPaguogrr Tai e771 pepss Bolaw Arr. 
Epict. l. 1. c. 22. p. 114, 116. Edit. Upt, See an 
eminent Inſtance, illuſtrating the Truth of this Rea- 
ſoning, in the fame Author, J. 4. c. 1. p. 545. 
"Evvoiuey Yap, ory &c. Boet. de Conf. L. 3. * 
2. p. 106, 


NorE VI. p. 120. Why ARE THERE, WHo 
SEEK RECESSES, c.] Multi autem & ſunt, 
fuerunt, qui eam, quam dico, tranquillitatem expetentes, 
a negotiis publicis ſe removerint, ad otiumque perfu- 
gerint. His idem propoſitum fuit, quod regibus ; ut 
ne qud re egerent, ne cui parerent, libertate uterentur : 
cujus proprium eft fic vivere, ut veliss Duare cum 
hoc commune fit potentiæ cupidorum cum 1s, quos dixr, 
otiofis : alteri ſe adipiſci id poſſe arbitrantur, fi opes 
magnas habeant; alteri fi conlenti ſint & ſuo, & n. 
Cic. de OFFIC. I. 1. c. 20, 21. 


NorTs VII. p. 121.— TRI anon Goop, 
THEY HAVE TAUGHT US, OUGHT To BE, &c.] 
The ORIGINAL PRE-CONCEPTIONS of the SoVE- 
REIGN Good here recited, may be juſtified by the 
following Authorities, from among ntany which are 
omitted. 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third, 


AGREEABLE TO NATURE, 
re, niſi in NATURA, quarendum eſſe illud SUMMUM 
BONUM, quo omnia referrentur. Cic. Acad. I. 1. c. 5. 
p. 27. Edit, Daviſ. 


ConDuciveE TO WELI-BEINx . Epidtetus calls 


that Truth or Knowledge, which reſpects our real Hap- 


pineſs [Tm annbeiay Thy wept rng Sg] the Truth 
or Knowledge, which regards not mere Living, but 
which conduces to LivING WELL [IS Ty wig 7% 
ZN, ax Tw wes 76 ET ZHN.] Arrian. 
Epie. I. 1. 4. p. 28. Bait. Upt. Ai nowat mi 
tuTaporics EVY0LR 
val Toy u Quow- Biov, EYAAIMONIAN Ane 
mg; de Tgrog, TO EY ZHN, x To & g wal 
Tw BuGuicy, EYAAIMONIAN pas eva. Our 
common Pre-conceptions concerning HAPPINEss call it 
the Living ACCORDING To NATURE ; farther 
than this, they ſay it is Living or Exiſting well; TRR 
LIrE OF WELL-BEING. Alex. Aphrod. a#gi Jux. 
p. 157. Edit. Ad. 


| TO ALL PLACES and TIMES 


Antoninus, ſpeaking of that Happineſs, which he 


deemed our Sovereign Good, calls it ſomething which 
was in our Power IIANTAXOT xai AIHNE- 
KDC, EVERY WHERE and PERPETUALLY. I. 7- 
. 54. 


DURABLE end InDEPRIVABLE——N7 iff ST A- 
BILI & Fixo & PERMANENTE BONO, BEATUS 
eſſe nemo poteſt, Tuſc. Diſp. 1. 5. c. 14. p. 372. Edit. 

U | Daviſ. 


Negue ulla alia in 


TO ZHN KATA ®YEIN, 
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Daviſ. So immediately after, in the ſame page— | 


An dubium eft, quin nihil fit habendum in eo genere 
que vita beata completur, ſi id poſſit amitti; nihil 


enim interareſcere, nihil exſlingur, &. Kal rig 
aurn 1 Eugoicr, y © Tuxav tumodioam Finarai, & N 


Kaioap d Kaioagos Pia@r, ana wat, aun, - 


gerog, d Teowyga; hi © ETPOIA sd, rus 
iz ds TO AIHNEKEE xa: ANEMIIOAI- 


ETON. And what ſort of Happineſs is this, which 


any thing intervening may embarraſs; T ſay not Cæſar, 
or Cæſar's Friend, but a Crow, a Piper, a Fever, a 
thouſand things beſide? HArPIN ESS ſurely implies 
nothing ſo much, as PERPETUITY and BEING su- 
PERIOR TO HINDRANCE OR IMPEDIMENT. Ar- 
rian. Epict. I. 4. c. 4. p. 585. Edit. Upt. See alſo 
J. 2. c. 11. & 227. 


SELT-DERIVE D. Atque hoc dabitis, ut opinor ſi 
modo fit aliguid eſſe beatum, id oportere TOTUM 
PONI IN rOT ESTATE SAPIENTIS : zam fi amitti 
vita beata poteſt, beata eſſe non poteſt. Cic. de Fin. J. 2. 
c. 27. p. 163,12} Toi je nar abeiav nano; ia 
wn megeminhn © avipon@©, in" dn, [oi dec] To wav 
Zbeilo. That Man might not fall into real Evils, the 
Gods have put the whole I HIS own Power. . 


Ant. 1.2. ſ. 11. Ti yap tri, © Gildi was avlpun@ ; 


Eusebia, ifauomem, IIANTA QE OEAELI 
ITOIEIN, wh nunieate, fend“ dvayxdtcolea. For 
what is it, that every Man ſeeks ?®£> To be ſecurely 
fixed, to be happy, TO DO ALL THINGS ACCORD- 
ING To HIS OWN WILL, not to be hindered, not 
to be compelled. Arr. Epict. I. 4. c. I. p. 539, 540. 
Ariſtotle joins ſelf-derived and indeprivable in his idea 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 
of Good. Tayaliv d oixcioy 71 u Juoapaigelev ehh 
waileviuela, Eth. Nic. I. 1. c. 5» 

Norte VIII. p. 125. Taz PoLtTICAL AND 


LUCRATIVE, THE CONTEMPLATIVE AND PLEA=- 
SURABLE.] This fourfold Diſtinction of Lives is 


mentioned in Ariftotle's Ethics, l. 1. c. 5. 


Nor IX. p. 131.——PLEASURE 
WHOM LOVE ATTENDS, &c, 
alluding to Homer, Iliad E. V. 214. 


Nork X. p. 136. SupposE AN EVENT WERE 
TO HAPPEN NOT AN INUNDATION, &c.] See 


Arrian. Epi. I. 4. c. 4. which Chapter is peculiarly 


addrefled to the Seekers of Leiſure Retirement, and 
Study, Part of it has been already quoted, p. 290. 
xa Tis aun 41 evpoice, c. See alſo the ſame Author, 


J. 4. c. I. p. 567. Tag d c. and of the Dia- 
logue here he Hs p. 113, 


NorE XI. p. 137,——Is AcrIx A CIRcUux- 
STANCE, Cc. ] Etenim cognitio contemplatioque na- 
ture manca quodammodo atque inchoata ft t, f nulla 
actio rerum conſequatur. Ea autem adio in hominum 
commodis tuendis maxime cernitur. Cic. de Offic. J. 1. 
c. 43. The whole Chapter, as well as the sen, 


is well worthy of Peruſal. 


NorE XII. p. 140.—IF A Pitct oF METAL BR 


TENDERED us, c.] See Arr, Epict. l. 1. c. 10. 
p. 110. Ogre a ini Ts vuioudl@;, &c. 


NorE XIII. p- 144.— Ak E ALIENATED FROM 


IT, OR ARE INDIFFERENT TO 1IT?] Placet his, in- 
quit, quarum ratio mihi probatur, ſimul atque natum fit 


U 2 animal 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 
animal (hinc enim oft ordiendum) ipſum ſibi conciliari, & 
commendari ad ſe conſervandum, & ſuum flatum, & ad 


ea que conſervantia ſunt ejus ſtatus, diligenda; alienari 


autem ab interitu, iiſque rebus, que interitum videantur 
afferre. Cic. de Fin. 1. 3. c. 5. p. 211. Edit. Dav. 
See alſo J. 5. c. 9. De Offic. I. 1. c. 4. Oweizurta 
Teo; ares evg verd. Plut. Mor. p. 1038. b. 


NorTE XIV. p. 155. LET IT NOT BE FORGOT 
THEN, SAID HE, IN FAVOUR OF SOCIETY, c.] 
The whole Argument to prove Society natural to 
Man, from þ. 147 to the page here cited, is taken 
from the ſecond Book of Plato's Republic. See Plat. 
tom. 2. p. 369, &c. Edit. Serrani. See alſo the 
ſame Argument hinted at in the Protagoras of Plato, 
p. 322. C. Edit. Serr. Tom. 1. 


NorEk XV. p. 156.—— ARE NOT THE PowERS 


AND CAPACITIES OF SPEECH, Sc.] The Argu- 


ment in favour of Society, from our being poſſeſſed 


of , or the ſpeaking Faculty, ſeems to have 


been much inſiſted on by the beſt Authors of An- 
tiquity. 


Ari de mwonmmoy 6 "Avipun© go, warn le- 
AiTTH; xa aarr© ayeas Gus wav, Ov. 'Oubiv 
Yap, as Odyev, ddr h Play voie · A6 d wow 
Aver S- ixe Tov Gov. H wiv wv Gur Ts ne- 
a awnngs e oe ds nai Toig annois Unapxst 
Eeog* wexer yay Ters 1 Quo culav inufer, det 
euobaveolai rd e nai id O-, wait taira od 


ehe, O N e tn Td d kei To ouupegcy 
na To Braepor dige nal To dix, nal v duo. 


Tiro vag gi; rd aa Goa Tis avigurus Iden, 
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| To u e wal rant, wal duclis xc du dlc hn 

4 xen ;; d Tatwy xoivavic wo- dix ,ο ual M. The 

| Reaſon why MAN is a SOCIAL ANIMAL, more than e 
any Bee, or any herding Species whatever, is evident 
from hence. Nature, we ſay, makes nothing in vain ; 
and Man, of all Animals, is only poſſeſſed of SPEECH. 
Bare Sound indeed may be the Sign of what 1s plea- 
ſurable or painful; and for that reaſon is it common 
even to other Animals alſo. For ſo far we perceive 
even their Nature can go, that they have a Senſe of. 
thoſe Peelings, and ſignify them to each other. But 
Speech is made to indicate what is expedient, and what 
hurtful, and in conſequence of this, what is juſt and 
unjuſt. It is therefore given to Men, becauſe this, with 
reſpect to other Animals, is to Men alone peculiar, that A 
of Good and Evil, Fuſt and Unjuſt, they only poſſeſs a 1 
Senſe or Feeling. Now it is the Participation or Com- | q 
munity of theſe, which makes and conſtitutes both a 
FAMILY, and a Porr. Ariſtot. Polit. I. 1. c. 2. 
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"Euxoves Yap gow EY T ind Tay mpaludira [Ta 
winara]* a 0 Quvai Tay | YnuGraV tow EEayſenti- 
xa" wai Tic ra d nuiv uno Tis pie, ass 
To d' auray u nuts anvonois The huxigs Ta 
voñuaæra wa a Fuvapela D] . GD? x 
oVUTONTEVErbai · oOν]s Yap Gov 0 "Adpon@®, 
Ideas are Images of Things in the Soul; and Sounds 
are declarative of theſe Ideas. And for this reaſon 
were theſe SOUNDs imparted to us by Nature, not only 
that we might indicate to each other theſe Ideas, but 
that we might be enabled to COMMUNICATE and 
LIVE IN ASSOCIATIONS. For MAN is by Nature g 
SOCIAL ANIMAL, Ammon. in l. de Interpr, p. 16. , 
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NOTES en TRREATISsE the Third, 
Tnus Cicero, ſpeaking of Human Nature—Omitto 
opportunitates habilitateſque reliqui corporis, modera- 


tionem vocis, ORATIONIS vim, gue conciliatrix eft 


humane maxume ſocietatis, De Legg. l. 1. e. 9. p. 
35. Edit Daviſ. 


AGAIN in his Offces Sed que natura principia 
int communitatis & ſoctetatis humane, repetendum 
altius videtur, Eft enim primum, quod cernitur in 
uni verſi generis human ſocietate. Ejus enim vinculum 


eft Ratio, & ORATIO; gue docendo, diſcendo, com- 


municando, diſceptando, dijudicando, conciliat inter ſe 


homines, conjungitque natural: quadam ſocietate, De 
Offic. I. 1. c. 16. 


THvs too in his Treatiſe De Nat. Deor.— Jam 
vero domina rerum (ut vos ſoletis dicere) ELOQUENDI 
vis quam eff preclara, guamque divina? Quæ primum 
efficit ut ea, que ignoramus, diſcere, & ea, que ſcimus, 
alios docere poſſimus. Deinde hac cohortamur, hac per- 
ſuademus, hac conſolamur affliftos, hac deducimius per- 


territos @ timore, hac geſtientes comprimmus, hac cupi- 


ditates iracundiaſque reſtinguimus: hæc nos jutis, le- 


gum, urbium ſocietate devinxit : hæc a vitd immani 


& fera ſegregravit, De Nat. Deor. 1. 2. c. 59. p, 
243. Edit. Daviſ. See alſo Quint. Inſt. I. 2. c. 16. 


and Alex. Aphrod. weg Jux. p. 155. b. Edit. Ad. 
Sanctii Min. I. 1. c. 2. p. 15. Plat. in Sophifta, p. 260, 


A. Edit. Serr. 


NoTe XVI. p. 166.—Ixr 1s FROM AMoNG THE 
FEW, Sc.] In omni enim arte, vel ſtudio, vel quavis 
ſciemia, vil in ipſa virtute, optumum quodque rariſſi- 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 


mum &/t. Cic. de Fin. I. 2. c. 25. p. 158. Edit. Dau. 
Thus too Ariſtotle joins the rare and the excellent. 
To ch, u aTGVIOV, x Emraivetgy, uai xanv, Eth. Nic. 
I. 2. c. 9. To e oTavo, d Evliinue, Tiwove Plat. in 
Euthyd. p. 304. b. Edit. Serr. 


Nork XVII. p. 167,——WoRKING EVER UNI- 
FORMLY ACCORDING To THIS IDEA OF PER 
FECTION, &c. 


Thus, Boethius, addreſſing the tr 5 


O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas, 
Terrarum cœligue Sator, qui tempus ab ævo 
Ire jubes, flabiliſque manens das cunfia moveri; 
Quem non externe pepulerunt fingere cauſe 
Materiæ fluitantis opus; verum INSITA SUMMI 
FoRMA BON1, Iivore carens: Tu cundta SUPERNO 
Ducis ab EXEMPLo, pulchrum pulcherrimus ipſe 


Mundum mente gerens, ſimilique in imagine formans, 


Conſol. Philoſ. I. 3. Metr. . 


NorE XVIII. p. 167.— FROM so HIDDEN 
HIGHER MorTIvE, G. Mice de unde rabra 
[ſc. 7% rigars] wage @voy iow, aο Th wiv we- 
en Quan 8& plot dv WAL pon Th 3 allo, 
aa plot nai nate Gow H yuev yag begun puoi 
&vdg Bad Foxatera, nol H Feenow H Aid 
TETo T1 wiv Ts cows, pet To Tigas tre Puon 
#riv Are nates Quow Thi d' om Quor imi unde To 
Toavri wag Gow (dev yay xa i To mam) oe 
kei wage Grow, G2 pt nal nate quow, Joan- 
nes Gram. in Ariſtot. lib. 2. Natural. Auſcult. 
Nihil enim fieri ſine cauſa poteſt : nec quicquam fit, 
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NOTES on TREATISE he Third. 


quod fieri non poteſt : nec, fi id factum eft quod poturt 
fiert, portentum debet videri. Cic. de Divin. I. 2. c. 


28. p. 189. Edit. Daviſ. 


NorE XIX. p. 169.—Man 1s A sociAL RATIo- 
NAL ANIMAL. ] Zo Moyo, Kali WONTINOY, N- 
xoy nai Mb, rover m wager, theſe are Deſcrip- 
tions of Humanity, which we meet in every Page of 


Eßpictetus and Antoninus. 


IT ſeems indeed to have been a received Opinion 
of old, that ſo intimate was the Relation between 
theſe two Attributes, that wherever there was Ra- 


tionality, Sociality followed of courſe. Thus Auto- 


ninus——i#5: de To Moyuov, zug ual WMW). 2 . I. TO. 
ſ. 2. And again, more fully: xai Toivuy Wav To 
TH; vorgas Puoeus HETOY 0 pos To cvyſerẽg dluoius 
amiuTer, d nai er oow Yag it geren Tags T% 
GAR, TOTSTY , wor To auyrgivaobai r olueig ual 


ouyxeiobau Fro” Y V, I. 9. ſ. 90. 


I is not perhaps foreign to the preſent Subject to 
obſerve, that were the Eyes of any two Men what- 
ever to view the ſame Object, they would each, from 
their different Place, and their different Organization, 
behold it d:ferently, and have a different Image. But 
were all the Minds in the Univerſe to recognize the 


ame Truth, they would all recognize it as one, their 


Recognition would be uniform, and themſelves in 4 
manner would be one alſo. The Reaſon is, Per- 


ception by the Senſes admits of more and leſs, better 


and worfe ; but Perception by the Intelleft, like Truth, 


its Object, admits of no degrees, and is either no- 


5 ting a at all, or elſe total, un form, complete, and oxg. 


Hence 
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NOTES on TxEATISE the Third. 


Hence therefore one Source of the Society, and as it 


were Communion of all Minds, conſidered as Minds, 
namely, the Unity of Truth, their common Object. 


AGAIN, every juſt and perfe Society ſtands on 


the Baſis of certain Laws. But Law is nothing 


more, than right and perfect REASON, ſeen in bidding 
and forbidding, according to the Nature and Eſſence 
of thoſe Beings, to which it is a Law. If therefore 
this UNIVERSE be one WHOLE, or general Society, 
there muſt be ſome cou Mod, GENERAL LA for 
its Conduct and Welfare; and this Law muſt, of con- 
ſequence, be ſome right and perfect RE Asox, which 
paſſes thro* all things, and extends to every Part. 
Well therefore might Antoninus ſay in the Beginning 
of this Note, that every thing rational, was of courſe 
feciat, ſince REason and Law appear to be the 
ſame, and Law to be the Support and Baſis of all 
SOCIETY. Thus too Cicero —.—ſeguitur, ut eadem fit 
in his ¶ ſe. Dis] que humans generi RATIO; eadem 
VERITAS utrobrque fit ; eademque LEX, que eft recti 


præceptio, pravique depulſo. De Nat. Deor. 1. 2. 


c. 31. p. 180. See alſo the ſame Author, De Legg. 
1. 1. c. 8, 12, 15. p. 29, 41, 51. Edit. Daviſ. De 
Fin. 1.2. c. 14. p. 123. See alſo Dig. Laert. 1.7. 


1.88. M. Anton. l. 5. c. 16. 1. 6. c. 23. Ariſt, Polit. 
as quoted in Note XV, 


Norꝝ XX. p. 169. NoTHING CAN BE un- 


SUABLE, Which is DESTRUCTIVE OF SOCIETY.] 


Si enim ſic erimus affefti, ut propter ſuum quiſque emo- 
lumentum Jpoliet, aut violet alterum, diſrumpi neceſſe 


off eam, que maxime eſt ſecundum naturam, humani gene- 
71s Soeietatem. Cic. de Offic. I. 3. c. 5. 
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NOTES en TREATISE the Third, 


Norte XXI. p. 173.—-Fox ConTRARIEsS ARE 
EVER RECOGNIZED THROUGH THE SAME HA- 
BIT, c.] Aoxei de x n anath, x N Einirnun Tov 
Evailiov, 1 dun ch There ſeems to be one and the 
Same error, and one and the ſame Science, with reſpect 
to things contrary. Ariſt. de Anim. 1. 3. c. 3. This 
by Themiftius, in his Paraphraſe, is thus illuſtrated. 
Tav tvavriov ui, &5iv Emin, Kel u, Ayvoin* 5 
Yag To db wg WPENmLY NI, Hal TO Kauoy 
ors PraGegov οẽðũ era: wai © wegn Yategov SSH 
Toe, tgandlata x mee dere Of Things 
contrary there is one Science, and one Ignorance. For 


thus he, who knows Good to be ſomething beneficial, 


knows Evil at the ſame time to be ſomething pernicious ; 
and he, who is deceived with reſpect to one of theſe, is 
deceived alſo with reſpett to the other. See the Jo of 
Plato, p. 531. T. 1. Edit. Serr. | 


$ 


NorTz XXII. p. 174.——THost Four GRAND 
ViRTUEs, &c.] Stobeus having told us, that of 
the Virtues ſome were primary, ſome ſubordinate, adds 
m—Igwra; Ne Terlagas cla, Promo, gwppooum, - 
Fpeiav, Fanny ua TW e. Ogormaw, weg rd uaby- 
vo. wiveadai Thy de awpgoouny we Tas oguay TE 
cevleamrs* r de cudgeiav, wee! Ta umTouoras. TW 
de Iicuoovyn, weg Ta; emoepnoris, The primary Vir- 
tues are four; PRUDENCE, TEMPERANCE, FORTI- 
TUDE, and JUSTICE: Prudence is employed in moral 
Offices; Temperance, in Mens natural Appetites and 
Purſuits ; Fortitude, in Endurings; and Fuſtice, in 
Diſtributions, Ecl. Ethic, p. 167. 


THAT 


NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 


Tur the Life according to VIRTUE, was deemed 
the Life according to NATURE, appears from what 1s 
ſaid by the ſame Author, in the Page an 
ach N Terwy r Ggdliw To Ti\@- che, T6 ano- 
Ng Th born Giv* ace de Terwy dis Toy idiuy 
wagexeo bat Tuſxgvoile Tov avgwnov. The End of all 
theſe Virtues is, to live agreeably to Nature; and each 
| of them, by thoſe Means, which are peculiar to itſelf, is 
| found to put a Man in puſſeſſion of this End. 


So likewiſe Cicero 
a Stoicis dicitur, convenienter naturæ vivere, id habet 
hanc, ut opinor, ſententiam, cum virtute congruere 


ſemper. De Offi. |. 3. c. 3. 


NorE XXIII. p. 174. Trar LiIr Rx, WRERE 
THE VALUE OF ALL THINGS 18 JUSTLY MEA= 


| SURED, Sc.] See pages 143, 146, 168, 0G 
204. 


NoTE XXIV. p. 175.ä—THAr, wHICH BEING 
DONE, ADMITS OF A RATIONAL JUSTIFICA=- 
TION.] In the Original it is — d apaxfty a 
ioxs: anowyiouo, Diog. Laert, I. 7. 1. 107. onng 
woaxhev emoyor Exe Ti amonoyiay. Sext. Emp, Adv. 
Mathem. 1.7. Thus rendered by Cicero—Officium id 
eſſe dicunt, quod cur factum ſit, ratio probabilis reddi 
poſſit. De Offic. I. x. c. 3. The Reaſon of its 
Greek Name, uavjzoy is given by Srmplicius. Ka- 

Ono ior T&% Vince aur v mole wat imfdne 


Wola Moral Offices are 12 things which are done 
agreeably 


Etenim quod ſummum bonum 
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agreeably to what is fitting, and expedient, Simplic. in 
Ench. c. 37. . 


 NoTE XXV. p. 176.— AND WHEN OUR sE- 
VERAL ENERGIES, EXERTED ACCORDING TO 
THE VIRTUES ABOVE, HAVE PUT US IN Pos- 
SESSION or, &c.] This was the Idea of HArrIxEss, 
adopted by the old Academy, or Platonics, Secun- 
dum naturam vivere, fic aſfectum, ut optims affici 
poſſit, ad naturamque accommodatiſſimz. Cic. de Fin. 
J. 5. c. 9. p. 370. The Peripatetics, who were 
originally of rhe ſame School, held the fame, E, 
d' rw, To avigumwoy Gyaboy Juxns tvegyeia Y, 
nal ag - cgi HOU T νEhh¹l ! E Bio TEMELW, 
If this be admitted, it follows that HUMan Goop or 
HAPPINESS is, the energizing of the Soul according to 
the beft and mol conſummate Virtue, in a perfed and 
complete Life. Ethic. Nic, I. 1. c. 7. A perfect and 
complete Life, they explained to be ſuch a Life as 
was no way deficient either as to its Duration, its bodily 
Health, and its being attended with a proper Competence 
of external Goods, and Proſperity. By the beſt and 
moſt conſummate Virtue, they not only meant that 
Virtue, which was in its kind moſt perfect, but which 
was the Virtue alſo of that Part, which is in each of 
us moſt excellent. For there are Virtues of the 
Body, fuch as Strength and Agility; and there are 
Virtues of the Senſes, ſuch as accurate Seeing, ac- 
. curate Taſting; and the ſame of every Faculty, from 
1 the loweſt to that which is ſupreme. 
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Tux ſovereign Good or Happineſs here ſpoken of, 
is again repeated, in other Words, p. 179. where it 
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is called, the ATTAINING the primary and. juſt Re- 
quiſites of our Nature, by a Conduct * to Virtue 


and meras Office. 


Tux PRIMARY AND JusT REQUISITES here 
mentioned, are all Things requiſite to the Uſe and 
Enjoyment of our PRIMARY and NATURAL 
PERFTECTIONS. Theſe Primary and Natural 
Perfections mean the NATURAL ACCOMPLISH=- 
MENTS of both our Mixp and Bopy. They 
were called by the Latins, Prima Nature, Prima 
ſecundum Naturam; by the Greeks, r agara U 
gu, r weare e P,“. In them were in- 
cluded Health, Strength, Agility, Beauty, perfect Sen- 
ſations, Memory, Docility, Invention, c. See Stob. 
Ecl, Eth. p. 163. Cic. de Fin. l. 5. c. 7. p. 364. 
A. Gell. I. 12. c. 5. 


A like Sentiment of Happineſs, to this here ſpoke 
of, is that mentioned by Cicero Virtute adbibitd 
1 PRIMIS a naturd datis, De Fin, EA.. 

113. It is there called the Opinion of the old 
* and Peripatetics. It is again repeated by 
the ſame Author. Hongęſte vi vere, fruentem rebus iis, 
guas PRIMAS homini natura conciliet. Acad. |, 2. c. 


42. p. 240. 


Ir is to be obſerved that Cicero, ſpeaking of this 
Hypotheſis, ſays that it propoſed an Idea of Happi- 


neſs, which was not properly in our own Power. Hoc 


non eft poſitum in naſtrà actione: completur enim & 


ex eo genere vitæ, quod virtute fimtur, & ex iis rebus 
gue ſecundum naturam ſunt, neque ſunt in noſtra po- 


teſtate. De Fin, 1. 4. c. 6. p. 287. 
| | HENCE 
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Hence therefore the Dericiency of this Doc- 


trine. However juſtifiable, however laudable its End, 


it could not inſure a due Succeſs to its Endeavours. 
And hence too the Force of what is objected to it in 
the Dialague, from p. 177, to the End of the firſt 


- 


Norte XXVI. p. 185,—To PLACE THE Sove- 
REIGN Goo IN RECTITUDE oF ConDUCT, Sc.] 


As the Conduct here mentioned implies a Conduct 


under the Direction of a befitting Rule or Law, 
and that, as oppoſed to wrong Conduct, which has 
either no rule at all, or at leaſt one erroneous; it 
may not be an improper Place to enquire, what was 


the ancient Opinion concerning Law UNIvERSAL, 


that great and general Law, which ſtood oppoſed to 


the municipal Laws of particular Cities and Com- 


munities. | 

EsT guidem vera LEx, refta ratio, nature con- 
gruens, diffuſa in omnes, conſtans, ſempiterna, que wacet 
ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat——nec 
erit alia lex Rome, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia poſt- 
hac; ſed & omnes gentes, & omni tempore una lex, & 
ſempiterna, & immortalis continebit; unuſque erit com- 
munis guaſs magiſter, & imperator omnium Deus. Ille 
hujus legis inventor, diſceptator, lator. Cui qui non 
parebit, ipſe ſe fugiet, ac naturam hominis aſpernabitur; 
hac ipſo Iuet maximas pœnas, etiamſi cetera ſupplicia, 
gue putantur, effugerit, Fragm. Cic. de Rep. I. 3. 


LEx 
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Lex eft ratio ſumma, inſita in natura, que jubet 
ea que facienda ſunt, prohibetque contraria. What 
follows is worth remarking. Zadem ratio, cum eff 
in hominis mente confirmata & confecta, lex eſt. Cic. 
de Legg. I. I. c. 6. p. 22. 


Ad Alx. LEx vera ratio eft recta ſummi Tovis. 
To which he ſubjoins, as above, Ergo ut illa divina 
mens ſumma lex eft ; ita cum in homine eft, perfecta eſt 


in mente ſapientis. De Legg. I. 2. c. 4, 5. p. 88. 


IT is in this Senſe the 4þo/?le tells us of the Gen- 
tiles, or Mankind in general, that they ſhew the Work 
of the Law written in their Hearts, their Conſcience 
alſo bearing witneſs, and their Thoughts the mean while 
accuſing, or elſe excuſing one another. Rom. i. 11. 


As Cicero, in his Book of Laws above cited, follows 
the Stoic Diſcipline, ſo is it agreeable to their Rea- 
ſoning, that he makes the original natural Law, of 
which we here treat, to be the SoveEREIGN REaA- 
SON OF THE DEITY himſelf. Thus Chryſippus —— 
Idem I ſcil. Chryſippus] legis perpetuæ & æternæ vim, 
que quaſi dux vitæ & magiſtra officiorum fit, Jovem 
dicit . Nat. Deor. 1. 1. c. 15. p. 41. 


So by the ſame Philoſophers in Laertius, we are 
ordered to live according to Nature, zd tvepyailag ov 
&mayogevei Te) ö i- 5 now, oomep sy 0 bpbdg 
ay@- dic mail ep, & aulds ov Ta Ait, u 
om e ⁰e r) vg Tav oflay (for Ouv) Jiomnatwg avly 
doing nothing, forbidden by the UniveRsAL LAW, 

> | | that 
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that is to ſay, by that right Reaſon, which paſſeth thro 
all Things, and which is the SAME with Jove him- 
felf, the Governor and Cunductor of this univerſal Ad- 
miniſtration. Laert. I. 7. ſ. 88. Edit. Aldobrand, 


AGREEABLY to this Reaſoning, Plutarch corrects 
thoſe, who made Alu, a Goddeſs, and the Aſeſſor 
of Jove ; for, ſays he, 0 Zeus dun Exe wiv Thy Alunv 
ageJpor, GY ' aulig Alen nai Otis tri, nai vwuuy 6 
weeocnal® nai Hεε¼:ea -, Jove has not Aim or 


 RicuT for his Aſſeſſor, but is himſelf Ricur, and 


JusTICE, and of all Laws the moſt ANTIENT and 


Tuus Antoninus —— TiA@ e N] Cawv, To 
eneodau To Th 9 WOAEWG 2 monikias rij mgeoCulatn; 
Adya xai dec. The End of Rational Animals is to 
follew the REASON and SACRED Law of that City, 
and moſt ancient Polity, [in which all rational Beings 
are included] J. 2. f. 16. I | 


Tux moſt ſimple Account of this Law, which the 
Stoics gave, ſeems to be that recorded by Stobæus; 
according to which they called it Neves Gebov oda, 
go arluey wev Tov Moo, ar d Tov 8 
won, RIGHT REASON, ordaining what is to be 
done, and forbidding what is not to be done, Ecl. 
Ethic. 178. See alſo the Notes of Turnebus and 
Davis upon * de Legg. l. 1. c. 6. 


Having 3 thus much concerning Lau 
univerſal, it remains to ſay ſomething of that RRc- 


'XITUDE or ConDUCT, which i is in this Part of the 
Dialogue 


= 
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Dialogue propoſed as our Happineſs. REcTITUDE 
or ConDucT is intended to expreſs the Term 
Kali,?” which Cicero tranſlates rea Effectio. 
Kabi, he tranſlates Rectum Factum. See De 
Fin. l. 3. c. 14. p. 242. Now the Definition of a 


Kalb, was Nows mweerayua, a Thing com- 


manded by Law; to which was oppoſed auaghua, 
a Sin or Offence, which was defined Nous Gana- 


yogevuns, a Thing forbidden by Law. Plut. Mor. 
1037. C. What Law is here meant, which thus 
commands or forbids, has been ſhewn above. 


HENCE therefore may be feen'the Reaſon, why we 
have ſaid thus much on the Nature and Idea of Law 
univerſal; ſo intimate being the Union between this 
and right Conduct, that we find the latter is nothing 
more than a perfect Obedience to the former. 


HENCE too we ſee the Reaſon, why in one view 
it was deemed HApPpiNEss, to be void of Error or 


Offence, Gwayuaghilov chan, as we find it in Arrian. 
Epict. l. 4. c. 8. p. 633. For to be thus inculpable 
was the neceſſary Reſult of Refitude of Conduct, or 
rather in a manner the ſame thing with it. 


I cannot conclude this Note, without remarking 
bn an elegant Alluſion of Antoninus to the primary 
Signification of the Word Kali, that is to 
ſay, aal gg, right onwards, ſtraight and direftly 
forwards. Speaking of the Reaſoning Faculty, how, 


without looking farther, it reſts contented in its own 


Energies, he adds Ka los a Toa 
pate, Gvouagaioa, Tw opborila Tis 008 onuaiveoats 
Dor. ubich Reafon Actions of this fart 


are 
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are called REcTITUDEs, as denoting the Direfineſs 
of their Progreſſion RIGHT ONWARDS. I. 5. ſ. 14. 
So again in the ſame Senſe, tubiay wegaivay, to keep 
on, the ſtraigbt Road. |. 5. ſ. 3. I. 10. ſ. 11. 


One would imagine that our Countryman Milton, 
had this Reaſoning in view, when in his 19th Son- 


net, ſpeaking of his own Blindneſs, he ſays with a 


becoming Magnanimity, 


Net I argue not 
Againſt Heav'n's Hand or Will; nor bate one jot 
Of Heart or Hope; but ſtill bear up, and fleer 
RIGHT ON WARS. 


The whole Sonnet is not unworthy of Peruſal, 


being both ſublime and ſimple. 
5 8 


NorER XXVII. p. 185.— THE MERE DOING 
WHATEVER IS coRRESPONDENT TO SUCH AN 
Exp, EVEN THO “ WE NEVER ATTAIN IT—] 


Thus Epictetus in Arrian, ſpeaking of Addreſs to 


Men in Power, and admitting ſuch Addreſs, when 
juſtified by certain Motives, adds, that ſuch Addreſs 
ought to be made, without Admiration, or Flattery. 
Upon this an Objector demands of him, as 3 
rx, & dt; But how then am I to obtain that, 
which I want? 
de oo z, on ws TETZEOMENOE àxtexx. 
Sxi de povov, Iva mgatns To c ; Did J ever 


fey to thee, that thou fhouldft go and addreſs, as tho” 


thou wert to SUCCEED 3 and not rather with this only 
view, that thou mighteſi DO THAT, WHICH 18 BE- 


COMING THY CHARAC TER? And ſoon after, 
9 . when a 


1 


PANS 2 S 3 


The Philoſopher anſwers, Ey 


* 


3 
reds 


EO OPEN eee 
15 r © a 


Ks 


„ CO Gt, I Pa PR I ns, 
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when an Objection is urged from Appearance, and 


the Opinion of Mankind, he anſwers. r clobꝰ 
ori ane a wnai aryalog Sd e wot Ts dsa Ever, 
avg 13 II EH PAX O AI KAAN; Knoweſt 
thou not, that a fair and good Man does nothing for the 
ſake of Appearance, but for the ſake only of having 
DONE WELL AND FAIRLY? Arr, Epict. I. 3. c. 24. 
p. 497, 498. This Doctrine indeed ſeems to have 


been the Baſis of the Stoic Morals; the Principle, 
which included, according to theſe Philoſophers, as 
well Honour and Hongſtiy, as Good and Happineſs, 


Thus Cicero. Facere omnia, ut adipiſcamur que ſecun- 
dum naturam ſint, etſi ea non adſequamur, id efſe & 
honeftum, & ſolum per ſe expetendum & ſummum bonum 
Stoici dicunt. De Fin. I. 5. c. 7. p. 365, 6. To this 
is conſonant that Sentiment of theirs in Plutarch 
Tu wiv pen Guriv Gdiapcpoy αh To 08 Th poet 
Cuonoyely, ayabor—And again— 189 giv wat: pio, 


Tix@- | elvar—TX vr Quow, aliafpogs evais. Plut, 
Mor. 1060. D. E. See below, Vote XXX. Socrates 


was of the ſame Opinion, as appears from all parts of 
the Platonic and Xenophontean Dialogues. Take one 
Example out of many.— ry de &ayatov eue aa nands 


agdrlev & ay meal To 0s tv wpatloſla, lcudtpicoſls 


val Eudaiuora xi. Görg. Plat. p. 507. Edit. Serr. 


Norz XXVII. p. 185. WHAT IF WE MAKE 


OUR NATURAL STATE THE STANDARD ONLY- 


TO DETERMINE OUR ConDucr, Se.] It is in 
this ſenſe we find it elegantly ſaid in Plutarch by the 


laſt mentioned Philoſophers—raxciz rñg fudauporics 


r QuUoiv, xa To Katt Quoty——that our NATURAL 
STATE and what is conſonant to it, are the ELEMENTS 
e of 


[ 
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of. Happineſs, —and juſt before, the ſame natural State 
is called rd xabmol® apxn, nai vn Th; ageths, the 
SOURCE of Moral Office; and the SUBJECT Mar- 
TER of Virtue. Plut. Mor. 1069. E. F. Atque 
etiam illud perſpicuum eft, conflitui neceſſe eſſe initium, 
guod ſapientia, cum quid agere incipiat, ſequatur z id- 
que initium efſe nature accommodatum : nam aliter ap- 
petitio, &c. Cic, Acad, I. 2. c. 8. p. 85, 86. Initia pro- 
Poni neceſſe eſſe apta & accommodata nature quorum ex 
ſelectione Virtus poſſit exiſtere. De Fin. I. 4. c. 17. 
p. 316. Cum vero illa, que officia efſe dixi, proficiſ- 
Fl ab initiis nature ; ea ad hac referri neceſſe ef : 
ut recte dici poſſit, omnia officia eo referri, ut adipiſca- 


. mur principia nature ; nec tamen ut hoc fit BOXORUM 
will - ULTIMUM De Fin, I. 3. © 6. p. 217. 


i : NoTE XXIX. p. 185.ĩL WE SHOULD Nor 

We WANT A GooD To CoRRESPOND, Ec. ] Plutarch 

lil quotes the following Sentiment of Chry/ Ppus, who 

patronized this Idea of Goor———T%y og aryobay 

Wn | z ware 7oyolys, Ov Gullog ioc wal Nox, 

; ovppuvotoley ew nov TH B Kol lh TeV EuPQUTU? 
| aͤmlec bal meonnlror. Plut, Mor. 104 1. E. 
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Nork XXX. p. 187.——YET WE LOOK NO 
FOR HIs REPUTATION, Qc.] What Quintilian 
ſays of Rhetoric, may with great propriety be tranſ- 
ferred to Morality. Nofter orator, Arſque a nobis 
finita, non ſunt poſita «in EveEnTU. Tendit guidem 
ad victoriam, qui dicit; ſed, cum bene dixit, etiamſi 
non vincat, id quod arte continetur, effecit. Nam & 
gubernator vult ſalud nave in portum pervenire : I 
tamen tempeſtate fuerit abreptus, non ideo minus erit 
gubernator, dicetque notum illud; dum clavum rectum 
teneam. Et medicus ſanitatem ægri petit: fi tamen 

aut 
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aut valetudinis vi, aut intemperantia ægri, aliove quo 


caſu ſumma non contingit; dum ipſe omnia fecundum 


rationem fecerit, medicine fine non excidit. Ita orator: 


bene dixiſſe, finis eſt, Nam eft ars ea — in ACTU 
poſita, non in EVEN Tu. Inſt. Orat. 1, 2. c. 17. 


NoTE XXXI. p. 187.— H rox A SUBJECT 
HAS THE WHOLE oF HUMAN LIE, c.] Ovcic 
Tz &yabs, wpoaugeris Wok" TE KOnE 'poxigery Tod. 
Ti 3 Ta Slg; ; TN Th Tpoaigegth, Tp as cu 
epi rerke la 18 ids l 1 naxs, The Eſſence 


of Goop, is a peculiar Direction of Mind; and the 
 Efence of Evil, is a peculiar Direction alſo. What 
then are EXTERNALS? They ſerve as SUBJECTS o 


the Mind's Direction, from converſing with which it 


obtains its proper Good or Evil. Arr. Epict. I. 1. c. 29. 


Again 


A dat, dcp n de xpiois aulay an 


ci S:. The SuBJECTS are indifferent, but not 


fo the UsE of them. Arr. Epict. I. 2. c. 5, 
Thus Ho R Ac E: 


Non poſſidentem multa vocaveris 
Redte beatum ; rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribus SAPIENTER UTTI, 
Duramgque callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejuſque leto flagitium timet : 
Non ille, &c. | 
| Od. I. iv. 9. 


EvEN the Comic Poet ſeems not to have been un- 


acquainted with this Doctrine: 


X 3 Ch. 
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Ch. Quid närrat? Cl. Quid ille? miſerum ſe efſe. 
Ch. Miſerum: ? quem minus crẽdere ga 


Quid relligut eft, quin habeat que quidem in Amin 


dicuntiir bona ? 


Parentis, patriam incblumen, amicos, genus, * 


divitias: 

Atque hate perinde ſunt ut illius animus, gui ea P 
fidet < . 

Dui uTI ſeit, ei BONA; illi, qui non iutitur rect, 
mala, 


Heauton. Act I. S. 2. V. 18, 


Vid. Platon. in Euthydemo, p. 281. Edit Serr. & e uE 
@araiy d', km, d Denia, andntuct. 


Norz XXXII. p. 189.—TRHR END IN OTHER 


ARTS IS EVER DISTANT, c.] Sed in ceteris 
artibus cum dicitur Artificiosè, poſterum quodam modo 
& conſequens putandum efl, quad illi tnryjemualuo 
appellant ; quod autem in quo Sapienter dicitur, id ad- 
primo rectiſſime dicitur : quicquid enim a ſapiente pro- 
feciſeitur, id continuo debet expletum eſſe omnibus ſuis 
partibus ; in eo enim poſitum eft id, quod dicimus effe 
expetendum. Nam ut peccatum eſt patriam prodere, 
parentes violare, fana depeculari, que ſunt in effectu : 
ſie timere, ſic mærere, ſic in libidine eſſe, peccatum eſt, 


etiam fine effetiu. Verum ut hec, non in poſteris & in 


conſequentibus, ſed in primis continuo peccata ſunt : ſic 
ea gue proficiſcuntur a virtute,' SUSCEPTIONE prima, 
20n PERFECTIONE, redta ſunt judicanda. Cic. de 


Fin. 1. 3. c. 9. p. 228. Ta idvis Tex; Tuſxava [1 v0 
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red ryivilou &) dn pair, fav T1 Eqs GN am 


ee lib, ua ons av A,j, fn, mwhigeg u 
&mpoadeig Lau To mpoledev wore are ki SY amtx® 
1 


T& bud. M. Ant. I. 11. ſ. 1. Et quemadmadum 


opportunitas (fic enim adpellemus kunaifiav) non fit 


major productiůone temporis (habent enim ſuum modum 
guæcunque opportuna dicuntur) fic recta effettio (nalog- 
bg enim ita adpello, quoniam rectum factum 
ucloploua) recta igitur effettio, item convenientia, de- 
nigue IPSUM BONUM, quod in eo poſitum eft ut nature 
conſentiat, creſcendi acceſſiunem nullam habet. Ut enim 
opportunitas illa, fic hæc de quibus dixi, non fiunt tem- 
poris productione majora: ob eamque cauſam Stoicis non 
videtur optabilior nec magis expetenda vita beata, ft fit 
longa, quam ſi brevis: utunturque ſimili, ut, fi cothurni 


laus illa eft ad pedem apte convenire, neque multi cothurni 


paucis anteponerentur, nec majores minorubus : fic quo- 
rum omne bonum convenientià atque opportunitate finitur, 


nec plura paucioribus, nec longinquiora brevioribus ante- 


ponentur, Cic. de Fin. 1. 3. c. 14. p. 242. See alſo 


Dio. Laert. I. 7. ſ. tox. M. Ant. 1. 6. ſ. 23. 1. 3. f. 
7. Senec. Epiſt. 66. 


Norz XXXIII. p. 191.—REcoLLECT THEN, 
SAID HE, Do vou NOT REMEMBER THAT ONE 


PRE-CONCEPTION, Sc.] In this, and the ſubſequent 
Pages, the general Pre-conceptions of Good are applied 


to the particular Hypotheſis of Good, advanced in this 
Treatiſe. See before, p. 115, 121, 122. 


NorE XXXIV. p. 192.———AND 1s THERE 
ANY TIME oR PLACE, WHENCE RECTITUDE 
OF CONDUCT MAY BE EXCLUDED-?] IT A N- 
TAXOT wi AIHNEKNQE en cui br x 
Th vaio ovueagu Deco. ivagerev, nal rig Was 


X 4 gay . 
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gzow dpd ro%ůg x. cui coglkerbe . 
Ant. I. 7. ſ. 54. 


NoTE XXXV. p. 192.—WHERE IT SHALL 
NOT BE IN HIS POWER TO ACT BRAVELY AND 
HONESTLY.] Miel / po Ae, mag yenlat 
drug wap Av Yyevilat, ov di Sou nai, nai tro 
ou 70 andeay iſuxrua. Arrian, Epift, I, 4. c. 10. 
P- 650. 


NorE XXXVI. p. 195.— THERE ARE Ix- 
STANCES INNUMERABLE OF MEN BAD, As WELL 
AS GOOD, c.] See a long Catalogue of theſe in Ci- 
cero's Tuſculan Diſputations; Spartan Boys; Barbarian 
Sages; Indian Wives; Egyptian Devotees, &c. Cc. 
The whole Paſſage is worth reading. Tuſc. up” . A 
c. 27. p. 400, 401, Sc, 


NorTE XXXVI. p. 196.— THIS I WRITE YoU 
(SAYS HE IN ONE. OF HIs EPISTLES) WHILE 
Sc.] T ls &yolls nai apc TIuaiav nut- 
gay 18 Plz, Eypapuper bulv Tara: gpaſyaęiale wa- 
modi noi dbcerleguct f, unto ax anc 
Miro T &v taufloig e cielo d mart 
Tera; To wols Ju gxaige ini Th r vyeyorruy 
nu Tianoyio pay νsͤ Dio. Laer. Il. 10. f. 22. 
Cum ageremus vitæ beatum & eundem ſupremum diem, 
feribebamus hæc. Tanti autem morbi aderant veſice & 
viſcerum, ut nibil ad eorum magnitudinem poſfit acce- 
dere. Compenſabatur tamen cum his omnibus animi læ- 
titia, quam capiebam memorid rationum inventorumqęue 


noftrorum Cic. de Fin. I. 2. c. 30. p. 173. 


Soon after we have another Sentiment of Epicu- 
—_ that a rational Adverſity was better than an irra- 
tional 
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tional | Proſperity. The original Words are =——yptir- 
Toy Elva 20h eruxeiv, n avyicns wluxewv, Dio. 
Laert. I. 10. ſ. 135. 


Nork XXXVIII. p. 198. O CRrro, Ir IT Be 
PLEASING TO THE Gops, &c.] The three Quota» 
tions in this Page are taken from Plato; the firſt 
from the Crito, quoted by Epictetus at the End of 
the Enchiridion, and in many other Places; the ſe- 
cond from the Apology, quoted as frequently by the 
ſame Author; the third, from the Menerenus or Epi- 


taph. Plat. Opera, tom. 2. p. 248, Edit. Serran. 


ſee alſo Cic. Tuſcul, 1 5. c. 12. 


NorE XXXIX. p. 199. 
NUMBERS, REPLIED HE, WHAT THINK YOU OF 
THE NUMEROUS RACE oF PATRIOTS, &c.} Sed 
guid duces & principes nominem; cum legiones ſoribat 
Cato ſæpe alacris in eum locum Prefeclas unde redituras 
ſe non arbitrarentur? Pari animo Lacedæmonii in 
Thermopylis occiderunt : in quos Simonides, DOE 7 


Dic hofpes Sparte, nes te hic vidiſſe jacentes, 
Dum ſanttis patrie legibus obſequimur, . 
; Tuſcul. Diſp. I, I, 42. P · ION, 


Note XL. bid. MARTYRS FOR Srs- 
TEMS WRONG, c.] That there may be a bizotted 
Obſtinacy in favour of what is abſurd, as well as a 
rational Cunſtancy in adhering to what is right, thoſe 
Egyptians above mentioned may ſerve as Examples, 
Agyptiorum morem quis ignoret ? quorum imbutæ men- 
tes pravitatis erroribus qguamvis carnificinam prius ſubi- 
erint, quam ibim aut aſpidem aut felem aut canem aut 

croco- 
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crocodilum violent: quorum etiam fi imprudentes quid- 
piam fecerint, pœnam nullam recuſent. Tuſcul. Diſp. 
1. 5. c. 27. p. 402. See before, Nate XXXVI. 


NorTe XLI. p. 200.—CELEBRATED To SUCH 
A HEICHT, IN THE RELIGION, WHICH WE 
PROFESS, Sc.] It is probable that ſome Analogies 
of this ſort induced a Father of the Church (and no 
leſs a one than St. Ferom) to ſay of the Stoics, who 
made moral Rectitude the onLy Goo, —— No- 
STRO DOGMATI IN PLERISQUE CONCORDANT. 
Vid. Menag. in D. Laert. |. 7. ſ. 101. p. 300. and 
Gatak. Præfat. in M. Anton. See alſo of this Trea- 
tiſe page 110. and below, Note XLIV. 


Nork XLII. p. 201. To LIVE CONSISTENT= 
LY, &c.] To LIVE CONSISTENTLY is here ex- 
plained to be LIVING ACCORDING TO SOME ONE 
SINGLE CONSONANT SCHEME OR PURPOSE ; and 
our Goop or HayeiNEss is placed in ſuch Con- 
SISTENCE, upon a ſuppoſition that thoſe, who live 
inconſiſtentlyj, and without any ſuch uniform Scheme, 
are of conſequence miſerable, and unhappy. To 1t- 
A , 6 wev Zyvwy reg dmr n,, TO Ojpohoyzperus gn 
ro 0 E xa va Myov woll oupfuvov n as Tay 
paxouerus Curluy xaxadaiyuoraiuy, Stob. Ecl. Ethic. 
p. 171. 


Tris ConsIsTENCE was called in Greek ouoc- 
via, in Latin Convenientia, and was ſometimes by 
itſelf alone conſidered as the END. TW dich 
azysor: TeA@- ela. Stob, Ecl. Ethic. p. 172. See 
alſo Cic. de Fin. I. 3. c. 6. p. 216. So alſo in the ſame 
laſt named Treatiſe, c. 7. p. 220. It enim hiſtri- 

| oni 


* 
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oni actio, ſaltatori motus, non quivis, ſed certus quidam 


eft datus : fic vita agenda eft certo genere quodam, non 


guolibet; quod genus CONVENIENS CONSENTANE- 
UMQUE dicimus. Nec enim gubernationt aut medicine 
ſimilem ſapientiam eſſe arbitramur, ſed actioni illi patius, 
quam modo dixi, & ſaltationi; ut in ipſa ARTE inſit, 


NON FORIS petatur EXTREMUM, id g, artis effettio. . 


IT is upon this Principle we find it a Precept 
in Ciceros Offices In primis autem conſtituen- 
dum ęſt, quos nos & quales eſſe velimus, & in quo 
genere vitæ l. 1. c. 32. 90 likewiſe in the En- 
chiridion of Epictetus, c. 33.———Tatov Twa nn x 
gauge oaula A TuTov, Ov ohen eri Te gala oy, 


xati d pcboroig enilvyxavuv, Ordain to thyſelf ſome Cha- 


rafter and Model of Life, which thou mayſt maintain both 
by thyſelf, and when thou art converſant with Mankind. 


So much indeed was reſted upon this Prin- 


ciple of Cunſiſtence, that even to be any Thing con- 


fitently, was held better than the contrary. Thus 
Epictetus. 


* 


Man, either good or bad; either to cultivate thy own 


1, 3. c. 15. p. 421. And more fully than this does 


having firſt counſelled againſt that Falſe Complai- 
ſance, which makes us, to pleaſe Mankind, forget 
our proper Character, and having recommended as 
our Duty a Behaviour contrary, he adds Ei d 
un dito Tala, iO dm, im Y dvaillia” youu 
eig Tv una] tis THY worxav———Auapoa “ ww 


"Eva os dei dub, e, N Gyalov 
aceov* 1 To ys, os der tepyatealar Y o,, 
I rc Ege [f behoves thee to be ONE UNIFORM 


Mind, or to cultivate Things external Arr. Epict. 


he expreſs himſelf in a place ſubſequent z where 


WIVES RT, c 8 = — — — 5 — n A - — — ——— = — — — * x = => _— > Rn II ES, os Sher 
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| apoownres 8 wiywlan. & M nel Ongoirny dronęi- 

vaodai not Ayapeura—Arr, Epict. I. 4. c. 2. p. 580. 
But if what I recommend to thee do not pleaſe, then turn 

thee totally to all that is contrary; become a profligate of 
the moſt profligate kind Characters fo different are 
not to be blended; thou canſt not act at once Therſites 


and Agamemnon. 


So too Hor Ack: 


w—— Duanto CONSTANTIOR idem 
In vitiis, tanto levius miſer, ac prior ite 
Qui jam contento, jam laxo fune laborat, 
| | Sat. 7. 1. 2. v. 18. 
See alſo Characteriſtics, V. I. p. 131. Y 


- 


NoTE XLIII. p. 203.—— Ir 1s NOT MERELY 
To LIVE CONSISTENTLY; BUT TO. LIVE CON=- 
1 SISTENTLY WITH NATURE.] *"Owonoyzpivu; . Th 
i bort Civ, Cleanthes in Stob. Ecl. Eth. p. 171,— 
| | Congruenter nature convenienterque viuere. Cic. de 
14 Fin. 1. 3. c. 7. p. 221. The firſt Deſcription of 
our End [to hve conſiſtently] was deemed defective, 
and therefore was this Addition made. See Stobeus 


in the Place cited. Arr. Epict. I. 3. c. 1. p. 352. 


1 | NorEkx XLIV. p. 204.— TO LivE CoNsIs- 
TENTLY WITH NATURE 18 TO LIVE ACCORD= 
ING To JUST EXPERIENCE OF THOSE THINGS, 
WHICH HAPPEN AROUND us.] Ta@ #7} 1 
CruoNoyeuevu, Th Quo iy" Gonep 0 Xpvomn@® ca- 
Geregoy Perdue Wong, keene my TEOTOY rr 
Ziv ud!” tunagiay Tay pb ovubovoluy, Stob, Ecl. 
Ethic, 171. Diog. Laert I. 7. c. 87. Als — 
; Ola. [ſci 


NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 
[ſcil. vivere ſecundum naturam] tria fignificari Stoici 
dicunt. Unum ejuſmodi, vivere adhibentem ſcientiam 
earum rerum, que naturd evenirent De Fin. 1, 4. 
c. ö. p. 286. See alſo the ſame Treatiſe, J. 3. c. . 
p. 227. J. 2. c. II. p. 113. where it is expreſſed—— 


Vivere cum intelligentià earum rerum que naturd eve- 
nireni. | 


Norte XLV. p. 205.—To LIVE PERPETUALLY 
SELECTING, As FAR AS POSSIBLE, WHAT 18 
CONGRUOUS To NATURE, AND REJECTING 
WHAT is CONTRARY, MAKING OUR END THAT 
SELECTING, AND THAT REJECTING ONLY.] 
O re 'Ajlinalp®, To TA@- vel EY Ta 
dimenqg wo @magabatus EM jpiv Th Hate 
eiu, re ,L I Tx, ways Quow, Ur e. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 2. p. 497. Edit. Potter. This 
Sentiment was ſometimes contracted, and expreſſed 


as follows r ͤ Eo EV TA EHNOYAG 


ſometimes, more conciſely ſtill, by the ſingle Term 


To wnoyirew, See Plutarch 107, 1072. Cicero 
joins this, and the foregoing Deſcriptions of Happi- 
neſs, together. Circumſcriptis igitur his ſententiis, 
guas poſui, & fi que ſimilis earum ſint; relinquitur, 
ut ſummum bonum ſit, vivere ſcientiam adhibentem 
earum rerum, que naturd eveniant, ſeligentem que ſe- 
cundum naturam, & que contra naturam ſunt rejicien- 
tem, id e, convententer congruenterque natur vivere. 
De Fin. l. 3. c. 9. p. 227. See alſo De Fin. |. 2. 


c. 11. p. 113. See alſo Diog. Laert. 1. 8 c. 88.— 
Stob. Ecl. Eth. 171. 


NorE XLVI. p. 207. To Live IN THE bis- 


CHARGE OF MORAL Orricks.] "Apxit® It 
[Le- 
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[rex@- noi] rd mails Ta wala inmtaala CG 
Laert. I. 7. c. 88. Stob. Ecl. Eth. 171.——Offcia 
omnia——ſervantem vivere. Cic. de Fin, 1. 4. c. 6, 
p. 286. 


Soo after we meet the Phraſes To LIVE Ac- 
CORDING To NATURE; To LIVE AccoRDING 
To VIRTUE. O Zivuy—reA@ eine, To d- 
ukw TH Quote: <7 75 dere e nal Aeli en. Laert. 
; „ „ Conſentire naturæ; quod efſe volunte 
virtute id eft, honeftate vivere — De Fin. I. 2. c. IT. 
p. 113. Where, as has been already obſerved page 
174, and in the Note likewiſe on the Place, we find 
the Lives according to Nature and Virtue are con- 
ſidered as the ſame. 


HoweveR, to make this Aſſertion plainer, (if it 
be not perhaps ſufficiently plain already) it may not 
be improper to conſider what Idea theſe Philo 14 — 
had of VIRTUE, 


In Laertius (where he delivers the Sentiments of 
Zeno and his followers) Virtue is called Aabeorg 
auoh, a conſiſtent Diſpoſition ; and ſoon after, 
Juxn eeromurm Ts T owayiay wail Ts fits 
A Mind formed to Conſi On thro* every Part of Life. 
Laert. 7. c. 89. 


In Stabæus (according to the Sentiments of the 
ſame School) it is called Aldbecig Iuxig oA D- 
a weg! Sn To Blov. A Diſpofition of Mind, con- 
ſenant ta itſelf throughout the whale of Li N Ecl. Eth. 
p- 167. 

So 


NOTES on TaxarisE the Third. 


So Cicero in his Laws=—Conftans & perpetua ratio 
vitæ, que eff VIR Tus. I. I, c. 17. p. 55. 


So Seneca in his 74th Epi 7% —Vinrvs enim 
CONVENIENTIA conſtat : omnia opera ejus cum ipſe 
concordant, & . 


Thus therefore Cimnſiftence being the Eſſence of 
Virtue, and upon the Hypotheſis here advanced, the 
Eflence alſo of Happineſs ; it follows firſt that a Vir- 
tuous Life will be a Happy Life. But if a Happy one, 


then of courſe a Life according to Nature; ſince no- 


thing can be Good, which is contrary to Nature, nor 


indeed which is not conſonant, i in the 1 e, 
to it, 


Ay here (as a proper Opportunity ſeems to offer) 


we cannot but take notice of the great Similitude of 

Sentiments, it may be even ſaid the Unanimity of al- 

moſt all Philgſaphers, on this important * con- 
cerning ExDs and HAPPINESS, 


| Trosr, whoſe Hypotheſis we have followed in 
this Dialogue, ſuppoſed it to be VigTUE and coN- 


SISTENT ACTION, and that without regard to For- 


tune or Succeſs, But even they, who from their Hy- 
potheſis made ſome Degree of Succeſs requiſite ; who 
reſted it not merely on right Action, but on a propor- 


tion of bodily Welfare, and good Fortune concomitant, 
even theſe made RIGHT ACTION and VIRTUE to be 


PRINCIPAL» 


Tus 
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Trvs Archytas, according to the Doctrine of the 
Pythagorean School. *Eudauwoaia xpaoy aptlag iv 
eluxia. Happineſs is the Uſe or Exerciſe of Virtue, 


attended with external good Fortune. Opuſc. Mytho- 


log. p. 678. Conſonant to this Sentiment, he ſays 
in the beginning of the ſame Treatiſe, ö h aya- 
bos är, e Gur Eubews Eudaiyuoy BE Gnayuag tr ô d 


SOM, nai ayabo; cp tris The good Man is not 


of neceſſity Happy ; [becauſe, upon this Hypotheſis, 
external Fortune may be wanting ;] but the happy Man 
is of neceſſity Good, [becauſe, upon the ſame Hypo- 
theſis, without Virtue was no Happineſs.] Sid. 
p. 673. Again —— Ale uv ya xaxoTayo eval 
Tov Kcrov, Guile Exor Unav (nan Te yag als x,. 
Guile oi. The bad Man (ſays he) muſt needs 
at all times be miſerable, whether he have, or whether he 
want, the Materials of external Fortune ; for if be have 
them, he would employ them ill, Ibid. p. 696. Thus 
we ſee this Philoſopher, tho* he made Externals a 
Requiſite to Happineſs, yet ſtill without Virtue he 
treats them as of no Importance. Again Alo d' ot 
TEwvollou & To I & N olg, av 6 TMapus 
iCadigev Odo, & de tudiewdleec. ray Etmopeurlo 
Nerup. Tav dy agdlav pant dv (lege dhe, 
Dorice pro Yew) HY Taulav, dimaodar d x Tyvay. 
There are two Roads in Life diſlinft from each other; 
one the rougher, which the ſuffering Ulyſſes went; the 
other mare ſmooth, which was travelled by Neſtor. 
Noro of theſe Roads (ſays he) Virtue deſires indeed the 
latter; and yet is ſhe not unable to travel the former. 
Ibid. p. 696. From which laſt Sentiment it appears, 


that he thought VirTUuE, even in any Fortune, was 


capable of producing at leaſt ſome degree of HAPPINESS. 
| | As 


NOTES « on TREATISE the Third. 


As for the Socratic Doctrine on | this Subject it 
may be ſufficiently ſeen by what is quoted from it, 
in the Dialogue pag. 198, 199. And as the Senti- 
ments, there exhibited, are recorded by Plato, they 
may be called not only Socratic, but Platonic alſo. 
However, leſt this ſhould be liable to diſpute, the 
following Sentiment is taken from Aenocrates, one 
of Plato's imm liate Succeſſors in the old Academy 
by him founded. Zenorpcrns Pnoiv, 'Evdauora ta 
Tov Tw Juxw #xovla onzIaiar rTawhy Yap indrw 
va: Aaiuore, Kenocrates held that he was Eudæmon, 
or Hp, who had a virtuous Mind; for that the 
Mind was every one's s Dzmon or Genius. Arift. Top. 

I. 2. c. 6. 


HERE we ſee VIRTUE made the Principle of 
HayPPINEss, according to the Hypotheſis of the 
Dialogue. There is an elegant Aluſion in the Paſ- 
ſage to the Etymology of the Word *EvIzwuwy, which 
ſignifies both [| Happy] and [poſſeſſed of a good Genius 
or Dæmon;] an Alluſion which in tranſlating it was 
not poſſible to preſerve. See below, Note LVIII. 


As for the Peripatetic School, we find their Idea 
of HaPPINEss, as recorded by Laertius, to be in a 
manner the fame with that of the Pythagoreans, It 
was xgnoig apelng iv RI Treiu—sThe Uſe or Exer- 
ciſe of Virtue in a complete and perfect Life, Laert. 
I. 5. c. 30. We have already, in Note XXV. cited 
the ſame Doctrine (tho* ſomewhat varied in Ex- 


preſſion) from the Founder of the Peripatetics, in 


his firſt Book of Ethics. So again we learn from 
him ve mpatns TW nal by Meyevrou 


. 70, 
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NOTES ox TREATISE the Third. 

1d rh, that it is certain Mtions and Energies 
which are to be deemed THE END. Ethic. Nic. |. 1. 
c. 8. And again— Es yap du I wungalia t- 
A . For it is the very Rectitude of Action, which is 
itſelf the End, Ibid. 1. 6. c. 5. And again, H 2 
Jawovia evigytica Tis bg — Happineſs is a certain 
Energizing. |. 9. c. 9. And more explicitly than 
all theſe Paſſages in that elegant Simile, J. 1. c. 
8.—Qonep d Gi ix, ö udannrou ual io xueo- 
Tallot 5ePavailai, ann ot drywvidowero (ru Ye Tie; 
vixaow*) Sr xa Tov & To fliw xanav x ayalay Ol 
NMNPATTONTEE OPOQE re ö. 
For as in the Olympic Games, not thoſe are crowned, 
' who are handſomeft and flrongeft, but thoſe who combat 
and contend, (for it is from among theſe come the Viftors; ) 
fo, with reſpect to things laudable and good in human 
Life, it is the right Actors only that attain the Poſſeſſion 
of them. Nay, ſo much did this Philoſopher make 
 » Happineſs depend on right Action, that tho? he re- 
- quired ſome Portion of Externals to that Felicity, 
which he held fupreme 3 yet {till it was Honour and Vir- 
tue which were its principal Ingredients, Thus ſpeak- 
ing of the Calamities and external Caſualties of Life, 
wich he confeſſes to be Impediments to a Happineſs 
Perfectly complete, he adds———0uw; de xa & rr R 
z To u emeiday Qeen Tis fundus WON; 
aa weyaa; evxiag, wn WT enanynoiav, ana ye- 
_ valag av nai ueyannluxos. Ei How & ivipyam 
nupicu Tg Song, wethamep b uroh¹, seis av Eo Tov 
a,. ah@+ adendls yap wpat T% ⁰ie wes 
pa Tov yap a; alas Gryabov nai FM H 
gas pela TH TIxa tuo xo igen, nal tre Ta 
dmagꝛ ci af T& nana mparliv awabamig xa 
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rgalinydy eryabiy TH wagovl ger νοꝗ̈ xpnobou w 
punarala, wal axutolopwey i ru doe gui A 
auge berddnuα mov, Ty culoy 08 Toomov nat v8 dN 
235 Texviras anailag, "Fi 0 Frog, abn@ A S- 
mls toi av 6 eu, e And yet, even in ſuch Inci- 
dents, the fair Principle of Honour and Virtue ſhines 
forth, when a Man with becoming Calmneſs endures 
many and great Misfortunes, and that not thro" Tnſenſi- 
bility, but being brave and magnanimaus, Nay more, 
F it be true, as we have already affirmed, that it is 


Actions, wwhich are predominant in conſtituting a happy 


| Life, then can no one be completely miſerable, who is 
happy in his right Conduct, becauſe he will never be the 
Actor of what is deteſtable and baſe. For it is our Opi- 
nion that the Man, truly wiſe and good, endures all 
Fortunes with becoming Decency, and from whatever 
happens to ariſe, ill frames the faireſt Actions; like as 
the good Commander uſes the Army, which he happens to 
find, after the manner miſt agreeable to the Rules of 
War ; and the Shoemaker, from ſuch Skins as others 
provide him, makes a Shoe, the beſt that can be made 
from fuch Materials; and ſo in the ſame manner all 
other Artiſts beſide. But if this be true, then he, who 
is happy in this Rectitude of Genius, can in no Inſtance 
+ be truly and ſtrictly miſerable. Eth. Nic. I. 1. c, 10. 


As for Epicurus, tho' he was an Advocate for 


Pleaſure, yet ſo high was his Opinion of a wiſe 
and right Conduct, that he thought rational Adver- 
= better than irrational Proſperity, See Dial. 
p. 197: Hence too he repreſented that Pleaſure, 
which. be eſteemed our Sovereign Happineſs, to be 
as inſeparable from Virtue, as Virtue was from that. 
Own Ec 0 Civ, aveu 18  Ppoviguass Kal nag, nal 
x = Auaicos 
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ducæiag : Sd Pon, nai nan; nai Tnaing, avev 18 
nde. It is impoſſible to live pleaſurably, without 
living prudently, and honourably, and juſtly ; or to live 
prudently and honourably and juſtly without living 
pleaſurably. Epic. in Laert. 1. 10. ſ. 132. 


To conclude the whole, our Countryman The- 


mas Hobbes, though he profeſſedly explodes all this 


Doctrine concerning Ends, yet ſeems inſenſibly to 
have eſtabliſned an End himſelf, and to have founded 
it (like others) in a certain ENERGY or ACTIoNn. 
For thus it is he informs us, in his Treatiſe called 
Human Nature, that there can be no Cox ENT. 


MENT, but in PROCEEDING ; and that FELicity 


conſiſteth, not in HavinG——but in PROSPERING. 
And again, ſome time after, having admitted the 
Compariſon of Human Life to a Race, he imme- 
diately ſubjoins—— But this Rack we muſt ſuppoſe to 
have no other Gol, nor other GARLAND, but being 
FOREMOST and IN IT. 


AnD thus much as to the concurring Sentiments of 


| Phi loſophers on the Subject of Ends, here treated. 


NorE XLVII. p. 208.— VET IT IN No MAN- 
NER TAKES AWAY THE DIFFERENCE AND DI- 
STINCTION OF OTHER THINGS.] Cum enim vir- 
tutis hoc proprium ſit, earum rerum que ſecundum 
naturam ſint, habere delectum; qui omnia fic ex@qua- 


verunt, ut in utranique partem ita paria redderent, uti 


nulla ſelectione uterentur, virtutem Bam ſuſtulerunt. 
Cic. de Fin. 1. 3. c. 4. p. 207. 


Quip autem apertius, quam, fi ſelectio nulla fit ab 
245 rebus, que contra naturam ſint, earum rerum que 
fit ſecundum naturam, tollatur omnis ea, que quæra- 
85 | tur 
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tur laudeturque E e ? Cic. de Fin. l. 3. e. 9. 
p- 227. 


DEINxcEPs explicatur Amati rerum: quam ſi non 
ullam efſe diceremus, confunderetur omnis vita, ut ab 
Ariſtone; nec ullum ſapientiæ munus aut opus invenire- 
tur, cum inter eas res, que ad vitam degendam pertine- 
rent, nihil omnino intereſſet; neque ullum delectum haberi 
oporteret. Itague cum efſt ſatis conſtitutum, id ſolum eſſe 
bonum quod eſſet honeſtum, & id malum ſolum quod turpe; 
tum inter hæc & illa, que nihil valerent ad beate miſe- 
reve vivendum, aliquid tamen, quo differrent, eſſe volue- 
runt, ut eſſent eorum alia Æſtimabilia, alia contra, alia 
neutrum. Ibid. 1. 3. c. 15. p. 246. 


CERA autem, etſi nec bona nec mala eſſent, ta- 
men alia ſecundum naturam dicebat, alia nature eſſe 
contraria : 11s ipſis alia interjecta & media numerabat, 
Acad. I. 1. c. 11. p. 46. See Dial. p. 187. 


Norte XLVIII. p. 208. Ir surrRkssES No 
SOCIAL AND NATURAL AFFECTIONS, &c,] As 
much has been ſaid concerning the SToic APATHY, 
or Inſenſibility with reſpect to Paſſion, it may not 
de improper to inquire, what were their real Senti- 
ments on this Subject. 


IIa S-, which we uſually render a Paſſion, is al- 
ways rendered by Cicero, when ſpeaking as a Stoic, 


Perturbatio, a Perturbation. As ſuch therefore in the 


rſt place we ſay it ought always to be treated. 


TE Definition of the Term D, as given 
by theſe Philoſophers, was dan wazovatuaa, tranſ- 
lated by Cicero, Appetitus vehementiar, Tuſc. I. 4. 
9. 9, P. 273· Now this Definition may be more 
Y 3 


eaſily 
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eaſily explained, if we firſt inquire, what they meant 
by ö. Opun they defined to be Goon Juxins int 


Tl, a Tendency or Motion of the Soul toward ſomething. 


Stob. Ecl. Ethic. p. 175. A aal@ therefore, or 


Perturbation, muſt have been, according to their De- 
finition, a Tendency or Motion of the Soul, which was 
exceſſrve and beyond Bounds, + Stobæus, from whom, 
this Definition is taken, in commenting upon it ob- 
ſerves, 3 NM. 0 - WMoacew, ann yn kv 
e Sch 8 Yap Duvayuet, ucinxov 0? ev epic. * 


that Zeno (its Author) does not call a age ſome- 
thing capable by Nature to pajs into Exceſs, but ſome- 


thing actually in Exceſs already, as having its Eſſence, 
not in mere Capacity, but in Actuality. Ecl. Eth. p. 159. 


THERE is another Definition of the ſame Term, 
which makes it to be h; axoy@- xai mapa quow Juxis 
ximmoic, a Motion of the Soul, irrational and contrary 10 
Nature. D. Laert. I. 7. ſ. 110. Andronicus Rhodius 


adds, to this latter Definition, the Words, d' in- 


v v N rab, from the Opinion of ſomething 
Good or Evil. Hegi Hab. p. 523. So that its whole 
Idea is as follows. A Perturbation, or Stoic Paſſun, 
is a Motion of the Soul, irrational and contrary to 
Nature, ariſing from the Opinion of ſomething Good 
or Evil, Theſe laſt Words, founding the Ilat@ 
or Perturbation on Opinion, correſpond to what Cicero 
ſays, where he gives it as the Sentiment of the 
Stoic Philoſophers, omnes perturbationes judicio fieri & 


.opintone, Tuſc. J. 4. c. 7. p. 276. Laertius informs 


us, that they even made the Perturbations themſelves to 
be Fudgments. HAoxei d Guloi T& vn xęiceig eh. 


Laert. I. 7. ſ. 111. He ſubjoins an Inſtance to illuſ- 


trate. H xe yao * verdi S6 Ts To * 


yup 
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vp nav eva. For thus (ays he) the Love 
Money is the Judgment or Opinion, that Money is a 
Ving good and excellent. Plutarch records the ſame 
Sentiment of theirs, in a fuller and more ample 
manner. IIa — 2 - wornęgòos nai , anoar@r, tr 
FF neioew; ofodeaila nas prjpeny 
. mpooratoov, A Perturbation is a vitious and intem- 
perate Reaſoning, which aſſumes Vehemence and Strength 
from bad and erroneous Fudgment. Mor. p. 441. D. 
To theſe Teſtimonies may be added that of Themiſtius. 
u Gu “] of arms Znvwvoe, rc wh Tis dH 
ws 5 Juxns TE M8 Naroopas eib Tibeuevor, nal N 
xpigri ua r ed. Themiſt. Paraph. in Ariſtot. 
de Anima, L. 3. p. 90. b. Edit. Adinæ. 


Taz Subſtance of what is ſaid above, ſeems to 
amounts to this; that IIa, in a Stoic Senſe, implied 
a Perturbation, and not a Paſſion, and that ſuch Per- 
turbation meant an irrational and violent Motion of 


the Soul, founded on Opinion or Fudgment, which was 


erroneous and faulty. 


Now from hence it follows, that THE MAN or 
PERFECT CHARACTER (according to their Hypo- 
theſis) muſt of neceflity be anatyg, AraTHETIC, 
oR VoID oF PERTURBATION. For ſuch a Cha- 
rafter, as has been ſhewn, implies perfect Refitude 
of Conduct. But perfect Rectitude of Conduct im- 
plies perfect Rectitude of Judgment; and ſuch Recti- 
tude of Judgment excludes all Error and wrong Fudg- 
ment : But if Error and wrong Judgment, then Per- 
turbation of conſequence, which they 1 to de 
derived from thence alone. 


THAT this was the Senſe, in which they under- 
ſtood ApATHT, we have their own Authority, as 


oY 4 given 


rr r 
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given us by Laertius. ®aoi de wat drr c Tov 


' gopiv, Ts mh dil ale far. Laert. I. 7. p. 11. 


They jay the wiſe Man is apathetic, by being ſuperior 
10 Error —— by being ſuperior to ERROR, if they may 
be credited themſelves; not, as for the moſt part 
we abſurdly imagine, by being ſuperior to all Senſe, 
and Feeling, and Affection. The Sentence imme- 
diately following the foregoing, looks as if theſe 
Philoſophers had foreſeen, how likely they were 


to be miſunderſtood. Eivai de x ann analy Tov 


@aiiov, i g MEyouevo Th OKNNpS A ,ʃ d. 
There is alſo another Sort of Apathetic Man, who is 
bad; who ts the ſame in Character, as the hard and 
inflexible. To the ſame Purpoſe Epictetus. Ov dei 
Yap jus Eval dra, bs GvSpdiin, ang TH oe 
rnędylcæ TA; Puoinats ual enierss, og sven, Os oi, as 
@derpov, ws maliga, ws u w. FOR I am noT 
TO BE APATHETIC, LIKE A STATUE, but JI am 
withal to obſerve Relations, both the natural and 
adventitious ; as the Man of Religion, as the Son, as 
the Brother, as the Father, as the Citizen, Arr, Epict. 


. 3 . 2. p. 359 | 


| IMMEDIATELY before this, he tells us in the 
ſame Chapter, Iat©- Yap anus & Vive la, & un 
ö gts ewg &mdluyxavaong, 1 ixxnNotus E ,uf, that a 

Perturbation in no other way ever ariſes, but either 
when a Deſire is fruſtrated, or an Averſion falls 
into that which it would avoid. Where it is 
obſervable, that he does not make either Deſire or 


Averſion, Tla%n, or Perturbations, but only the Cauſe 2 


of Perturbations, when erroneouſly conducted. 


AGREEABLY to this, in the ſecond Chapter of 


the Enchiridion, we meet with Precepts about the 


9 Conduct 
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Conduct and Management of theſe two Affe#ions —— 
Not a word is ſaid about lopping off either; on the 
contrary, Averſion we are directed how to employ 
immediately, and Deſire we are only ordered to ſuſ- 
pend for the preſent, becauſe we want a proper Sub- 
ject of fit excellence to excite it, 


To this may be added, what the ſame Philoſo- 


pher ſpeaks, in his own Perſon, concerning himſelf. 


Arr. Epi, |. 1. c. 21. 'Eyd pv Gpuzpai, & Oge= 
vn e ua ExxNva dls Quow——T, for my part, am 
ſatisfied and contented, if I can DESIRE and AvoiD 
agreeably to Nature. He did not remain it ſeems 
diſſatisfied, till he had eradicated theſe Afections; but 
he was ſatisfied in reducing them to their natural Uſe, 


In Lertius we read recorded for a Stoic Senti- 
ment, that as the vitious Man had his wat, or Ner- 
turbations; ſo oppoſed to theſe, had the Virtuous his 
*Eunabeiai, his Eupathies or Well feelings, tranſlated 
by Cicero Conſtantiæ. The three chief of theſe were 
BH, WILL, "defined gets fvnoy©®r, rational 
Deſire; Eid,, CAUTION, defined "Exxaor 
2 -, rational Averſion; and Xagz, Jo v, defined 
:rapoy wnoy®, rational Exultation. To theſe three 
principal Eupathies belonged many ſubordinate Spe- 
cies; ſuch as BL, dern, dg, rig, EuApooumy 
sub,, &c. See Laert. I. 7. ſ. 115, 116. Andron, 
Rhad. eel d. Cee. Tuſc. I. 4. c. 6. 


Cictro makes Cats, under the Charatter of a Stoic, 
and in explaining their Syſtem, uſe the following 
expreſions. Pertinere autem ad rem arbitrantur, in- 
telligi natura fieri, ut liberi a parentibus amentur; 
ac 
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guo initio profectam communem humani generis ſocie- 


tatem perſequuntur. De Fin. 1.3. c. 19. The ſame 


Sentiment of the Stoics is recorded by Laertius. 
®agi de (ö Trab) uc Thy wg Ta æ¹ju gogo ian 
pucum eivau Guloig——T hey ſay Parental Affection is 
natural to them. |. 7. ſ. 120. 


Acalx, ſoon after, in the ſame Treatiſe de Fini- 
bus. Quodgue nemo in ſumma ſolitudine vitam agere 
velit, ne cum infinita quidem voluptatum abundantia; 
facile intelligitur, nos ad conjunctionem congregationem- 
que hominum, & ad naturalem communitatem eſſe natos. 
So Laertiuss "Awa ucy 20” & ee (pan) Gicht cx. 
0 c ατ Ai K01VWVIX0; YG uot, Kaul Wpailindg. The vir- 
tuous Man (ſay they, the Stoics) will never be for 
living in Solitude; for he is by Nature ſocial, and 
formed for Action, I. 7. 1. 123. 


AGAIN, Cicero, in the above-cited Treatiſe. Cum 
autem ad tuendos conſervandoſque homines hominen 


natum eſſe videamus; conſentaneum eſt huic nature, 


ut ſapiens velit gerere, & adminiſtrare rempublicam ; 
atque ut e natura vivat, uxorem adjungere, & velle ex 
ea liberos. Ne amores quidem ſanclos a ſapiente alienss 
ee arbitrantur— — Ut vero conſervetur omnis homini 
ergo hominem ſocietas, conjunctio, caritas; & emolumenta 
& detrimenta communid eſſe voluerunt, De Fin. 
* 3. e. 20, 11. 


In Epictetus the leading Duties, or moral Offices 
of Man, are enumerated as follows. TIlouriveoday, 
youtiv, waitorutioler, Ded oben, yortuy Emmentioban, 
read ct yto br, Exp, üg, A popνů ws css or 
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cry der aoiv, a5 Wepuaper, Arr. Epict. l. 3. c. 7- 
p- 386. The ſame Sentiments may be found repeated 
both in Stobæus and Laertius. | 

I $HALL only add one more Sentiment of theſe 
Philoſophers, and that is concerning Friendſhip. As- 
wot e nai TV PiNav EV woo Toig c τõð,jw Elvato— 
They ſay that Friendſhip ex iſis among the Virtuous 281 
Laert. I. 7. ſ. 124. £2 


Tax Sum of theſe Quotations appears to be this; 
that the SToIcs, in the Character of thetr virtuous 
Man, included rational Defire, Auerſion, and Exul- 
tation; included Love and parental Affection; Friend- 
ſhip, and a general Charity or Benevolence to all Man- 
kind; that they conſidered it as a Duty, ariſing from 
our very Nature, not to neglect the Welfare of. pub- 
lic Society, but to be ever ready, according to our 
Rank, to act either the Magiſtrate or the private 
Citizen; that their APATHY was no more than a 
Freedom from Perturbation, from irrational and ex- 
ceſſrve Agitations of the Soul; and conſequently that 
the range Apathy, commonly laid to their Charge, 
and in the demoliſhing of which there have been fo 
many Triumphs, was an imaginary Apathy, for which . 
they were no way ers 


Norz XLIX. p. 209. Ir REJEcTs no Gain, 
NOT INCONSISTENT WITH JUSTICE. ] The Stoics 
were ſo far from rejecting Wealth, when acquired 
fairly, that they allowed their perfect Man, for the 
fake of enriching himſelf, to frequent the Courts of 
Kings, and teach Philoſophy for a Stipend. Thus 
Plutarch from a Treatiſe of Chry/ippus——Tty uv 
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ooPoy xa Baonwa: ouviceadai Oral iverc xonualous, 
ri goPireuoruy in” e p. 1047. F. 


So likewiſe the Stoic . in his Treatiſe of 
Offices, as quoted by Cicero, Sapientis eſſe, nibil con- 
tra mores, leges, inſtituta facientem, habere rationem rei 
familtaris, Neque enim ſolum nobis divites efſe volumus, 


d liberis, propinquis, amicis, maximegue reipublice, 


Singulorum enim facultates & copiæ, divitiæ ſunt civi- 


tatis. De Offic. 1. 3. C. 1 5. 


Nork L. p. 206—— UN IVERSALLY AS FAR AS 
VIX TVE NEITHER FORBIDS NOR DISSUADES, IT 
ENDEAVOURS TO RENDER LIFE, EVEN IN THE 
MOST VULGAR ACCEPTATION, AS CHEARFUL, 
JOYOUS, AND EASY AS POSSIBLE.] Etexim quod 
ſummum bonum a Stoicis dicitur, Comvenienter nature 
vivere, id habet hanc (ut opinor) ſententiam, Cum vir- 
tute congruere ſemper : cxtera autem, quæ ſecundum 
naturam eſſent, ita legere, fi ea virtuti non repugna- 
rent. Cic. de Offic. I. 3. c. 3. 


# 


ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, ſpeaking of the 
Stoic Doctrine concerning the external Conveniencies, 
and common Utilities of Life, delivers their Senti- 
ment in the following Words——az xai e - 

pevev Gels TE OW rbroig Kei Ggelng lam, und t ard ay 
Toy a e u nex@poperm kde, i En Gul va 
r fie Toy anuy Mabeivo Sup poſing there lay Vir- 
tue on the one ſide, attended with theſe Externals, and 
Virtue on the other fide, alone by herſelf, the wiſe 
Man would never chooſe that Virtue, which was deſtitute 


and ſingle, if it was in his Power te obtain that other, 
which 
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' which was accompanied with theſe Advantages. egi ux. 
p. 157. | | 


Nor LI. p. 209.——Nar, COULD IT MEND 
THE ConNDITION OF ExIsTENCE——BY ADDING 
TO THE AMPLEST PossESSIONS THE POOREST, 
MEANEST UTENSIL, IT WOULD IN NO DEGREE 
CONTEMN, c. Si ad illam vitam, que cum vir- 
tute degatur, ampulla aut ftrigilis accedat, ſumpturum 


ſapientem eam vitam potius, cui hac adjecta fint. — 


De Fin. 1. 4. c. 12. p. $00. 


Nor LII. p. 210. - Coup IT INDEED CHOOSE 
iTS OWN LIFE, IT WOULD BE ALWAYS THAT, 
WHERE MOST SOCIAL AFFECTIONS MIGHT BE 
EXERTED, Sc.] Itemque magis eſt ſecundum naturam, 
pro omnibus gentibus (4 fieri poſſit) conſervandis aut ju- 
vandis maximos labores moleſtiaſque ſuſcipere, imitan- 
tem Herculem illum, quem hominum fama, benefictorum 
memor, in concilio cœleſtium conlocavit, quam vivere in 


ſolitudine, non modo fine ullis molęſtiis, fed etiam in 


maximis voluptatibus, abundantem omnibus copiis; ut 
excellas etiam pulchritudine & viribus. Quocirca optimo 
guiſſue & ſplendidiſſimo ingenio longe illam vitam huic 
anteponit. Cic. de Offic. I. 3. c. 5. 


NorE LIII. p. 1514. — Ir TEACHES Us 
TO CONSIDER LITE, AS ONE GREAT IM- 
PORTANT DRAMA, WHERE, C.] Thus 
Ariſto the Chian Ea yu oo To cya 


droupiñ Toy oopov dg die Oegolrs ile *Ayapeurc- 


. mwpoownoy G]. % indategoy imonpivilan apoay- 
vg. The wiſe Man is like the good Afor; who 


whether he aſſume the Character of Therſites or Aga» 


memnon, 
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memnon, acts either of the two Parts with a becoming 


- 


Propriety. D. Laert. I. 7. ſ. 160. 


| Tunis Compariſon of Life to a Drama or Stage- 


Play, ſeems to have been a Compariſon much ap- 


proved by Authors of Antiquity. See Epi, Enchi- 


rid. c. 17. and the Notes of the late learned Editor 


Mr. Upton. ' See alſo M. Anton. I. 12. ſ. 36. and the 
Notes of Gataker. Plat. Gorg. p. 512. T. 1. Ed. Serr. 


Nor LIV. p. 211.——IT AcceeTs ALL THE 
Jovs DERIVED FROM THEIR S̃ccEss, Cc. Ir 
FIXES NOT, LIKE THE MANY, ITS HAPPINESS 
ON SUCCESS ALONE, Cc. ] One of the wiſeſt Rules 
that ever was, with reſpect to the Enjoyment of External 
good Fortune, is that delivered by Epiftetus; to enjoy 
it, os Medclau, nai s coov dE ddl, in ſuch manner as 


it is given, and for ſuch Time as it is given, remem- 


bring that neither of theſe Conditions we have the 
Power to command. See Arr. Epict. I. 4. c. r. p. 556. 
See alſo p. 573. of the ſame, ; 

Norz LV. Ibid. On THE CONTRARY, WHEN 
THIS HAPPENS, IT IS THEN IT RETIRES INTO 
ITSELF, AND REFLECTING ON WHAT 18 FAIR, 
WHAT 18 LAUDABLE, Sc.] See beſore, p. 322. 
bums O8 ud Ev TETG, Harare, fc. 


Nor E LVI. LR ALL Mtn puRsvE Goop, 
Sc.] This is a Principle adopted by all the Stoics, 
and inculcated thro* every part of the Diſſertations 
of * Take an example or two out of many. 
®voy d' ain ways, To One TH abi, Geyer TO 
HONG 1 YAO y oulyeveregoy : "div. It is the 

| Nature 
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Nature of every one to purſue Goop, and fly EU. 


for nothing is more intimately allied to us than Goon. 


Arr. Epict. 1. 4. c. 5. p. 606, Again, I. 2. c. 22. 
p. 313. Hay Zoey Sen rg dxeulai, bs 1 i 
cui oi. To nothing is every ANIMAL fo intimately 
allied, as to its own peculiar WBLFARE; and Ix- 
TEREST. 


So Cicero. Omnes enim expetimus UTILITATEM, 
ad eamque rapimur, nec facere aliter allo modo poſſumus. 
De Offic. I. 3. c. 28. Platon. Gorg. p. * . 
Edit. Serr. 1556. p- 499. E. 


Norte LVII. p. WEE DERIVED FROM 
EXTERNALS MUST FLUCTUATE, AS THEY FLUC= 
TUATE.] See before, p. 126, 130, 133. 


Norte LVIII. Lid. WHEN WE PLACE THE 
 Sovereicon Goop in Minnd.—)] Dzmox or 
Genivs means every Man's particular Mind, and 
REeasoninG FACULTY. Aaiuay Srog de Sey 6 
| Sudrs v35 u N ο . M. Anton. 1.5. p. 27. Ge- 
nium eſſe uniuſcujuſque animum rationalem; & ideo eſſe 
ſingulos ſingulorum Varro in Fragm. It is from this 
Interpretation of Genius, that the Word, which in 
Greek expreſſes HaPPINEss, is elegantly etymolo- 
gized to mean A GooDNEss oF GENI1vs or Min. 
"Eudaiporic tg daI, eue. MA. Anton. I. 7. ſ. 17. 
See Gataker on the Place. The Sentiment came 
originally from the old Academics, See before, page 
321. 


Nor LIX. p. 214. BEHOLD THE TRUE 
AND PERFECT Man: THAT ORNAMENT, Sc] 
Quam gravis * quam mag niſica, quam conſtans con- 
| 3 
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fecitur perſona ſapientis? Dui, cum ratio docuerit, guod 
honeftum eſſet, id eſſe folum bonum, ſemper ſit neceſſe 
eft beatus, vereque omnia iſta nomina poſſideat, que 
inrideri ab imperitis ſolent. Reftius enim appellabitur 
rex, quam Tarquenius, qui nec ſe nec ſuos regere po- 
tuit: rectius magiſter populi, &c. Cic. de Fin. I. 3. 
c. 22. p. 269. Ergo hic, quiſquis eft, qui moderatione 
& conſtantia quietus animo eſt, ſibigue ipſe placatus; 
ut nec tabeſcat molgſtiis, nec frangatur timore, nec fi- 
tienter quid expetens ardeat deſiderio, nec alacritate futili 
geſtiens deligueſcat; is eft ſapiens, quem quærimus, is eft 
beatus: cui nthil humanarum rerum aut intolerabile ad 
demittendum animum, aut nimis lætabile ad ecferendum 
videri poteſ?. Quid enim videatur ei magnum, & c. Tuſc. 


Diſp. 1. 4. c. 17. p. 298. 


NorTE LX. p. 215. WoULD NOT YOUR Sys- 
TEM IN SUCH A CASE A LITTLE BORDER UPON 
THE CHIMERICAL? c.] Chryſippus ſeems to 
have been ſenſible of this, if we may/judge from a 
Paſſage of his, preſerved in Plutarch. Aw nai dia 
Thy umeoCon Tire wueyh; Kol TE WANG, WAGTWON 


donner d NVC, wall & wats TOY avipwnov net 


Dm avtpunivy pio. For this reaſon, thro the exceſ- 
froue Greatneſs and Beauty of what we aſſert, we ap- 
pear to ſay things which look like Fiftions, and not ſuch 
as are ſuitable to MAN and HUMAN 1 Mor. 


1041. F. 


Nor LXI. p. 216. In AN TIENT Dars, 
wHEN GREECE, c.] See (ic. de Invent. 1. 2. c. 1. 
See alſo Maximus Tyrius, Diſſ. 23. P. 277. of the 
late Quarto Edition; and Xenoph. Memor. I. 3. c. 10. 


Nor E 
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NorE LXII. p. 219. -— No wb IN ANY 
PARTICULAR NATURE 1S THE PERFECT CHA- 
RACTER TO BE SEEN INTIRE..] The Stoics them- 
ſelves acknowledged, as we learn from Clemens of Alex- 
andria, that their 5 oog%;, or PERFECT Max, was 
difficult to be found to an exceeding great degree; Juotu- 
ger O- waw ohe. Strom. p. 348. Sextus Empi- 
ricus gives it as their Opinion, that they had never as 
yet found him, ux T3 vov aveugers d- nal cult 
73 oops, Adv. Phyſ. p. 582. Edit. Lipſienſ. 


WrarT Sextus ſays, ſeems to be confirmed by 
(icero, who, ſpeaking in his Offices the Language of -. 
a Stoic, has the following Expreffions. Nec vero, 
cum duo Decii, aut duo Scipiones, fortes viri commemo- 
rantur, aut cum Fabricius Ariſtideſue juſti nominantur; 
aut ab. illis fortitudinis, aut ab his juſtitiz, tanguam a 
SAPIENTIBUS, petitur exemplum. Nemo enim horum 
SIC SAPIENS eff, ut SAPIENTEM volumus intelligi. 
Nec ii, qui ſapientes habiti ſunt, & nominati, M. Cato 
C. Lelius, ſapientes fuerunt; ne illi quidem ſeptem: 
ſed ex mediorum officiorum frequentia ſimilitudinem 
quandam gerebant, ſpeciemque ſapientum. De Offic, 
I. 3. c. 4. Again, in his Lelius, ſpeaking of the 
ſame conſummate Wiſdom, he calls it, Sapientia quam 
adhuc mortalis nemo eft conſecutus. © 


So too Quintilian. Quod ſi defuit his viris ſumma 
virtus, fic querentibus, an oratores fuerint, reſpondebo, 
quo modo Stoici, fi interrogentur, an SAPIENS Zeno, 
an Cleanthes, an Chryſippus, reſpondeant ; magnos qui- 
dem illos ac venerabiles; non tamen id, quod natura ho- 
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minis ſummam habet, conſecutos, Inſt. Orat. I. 12. c. 7. 
p. 721, 722. Edit. Caper, 


So likewife Seneca + Scis, quem nunc bonum virum 
dicam? Hujus ſecundæ notæ. Nam ille alter for- 
taſſe, tanguam phœnix, Ee anno qui ngentefima naſci- 


* 


Norte LXIII. p. 219.— I MICHT INFORM you 
OF THE NATURAL PRE-EMINENCE, AND HIGH 
RANK oF SPECIFIC IDEAS.] See Cicero in his 
Orator, near the Beginning. Sed ego fic ſtatuo, nihil 
efſe in ullo genere tam pulchrum, quo non, &c, &c. See 


alſo the Verſes of Boethius before cited, Note XVII. 
P. 295. 


NorE LXIV. p. 220, 221. —AN EXEMPLAR or 
ImiTATION, WHICH THO“ NONE WE THINK 
CAN EQUAL; YET ALL AT LEAST MAY FOL- 
LOW—AN EXEMPLAR, &c.] Seneca gives it as 2 
general Confeſſion of the greateſt Philoſophers, that 
the Doctrine they taught, was not quemadmodum 2 
viverent, ſed quemadmodum vivendum — De vita 


beatd, c. 18. 


THERE ted indeed to be 'oNE' CoMMoN 
REASONING with reſpect to all MopkELs, ExEm- 
PLARS,. STANDARDS, CORRECTORsS, whatever we 
call them, and whatever the Subjects, which they 
are deſtined to adjuſt. According to this Reaſoning, 
if a Standard be Jeſs perfect than the Subject to be 
adjuſted, ſuch Adjuſting (if it may be ſo called) be- 


comes a Detriment. If it be but equally perfect, then 
1 | is 
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is the Adjuſting ſuperfluous. At remains therefore 
that it muſt be more perfect, and that to any Tran- 
ſeendence, any Accuracy conceivable. For ſuppoſe a 
Standard as highly accurate, as can be imagined. If 
the Subjects to be adjuſted have a Natute ſuitable, 
then will they arrive, by ſuch Standard, to a degree of 
Perfection, which thro' a Standard Jeſs accurate they 
could never poflibly attain, On the contrary, if the 
Subjects be not ſo far capable, the Accuracy of the 
Standard will never be a hindrance, why they ſhould 
not become as perfect, as their Nature will admit. 


Ir ſeems to have been from ſome Sentiments of 
this kind, that the Stoics adorned their 6 copòg, or 
perfeft Character, with Attributes ſo far ſuperior ta 
ordinary Humanity. "EFxev@- ox6i@, ixav@- amngoo- 
deng, eue S- dice ens para -, xe —*Twas he 
was fortunate; tas he was above want; *twas be 
was ſelf-ſufficient, and happy, and Jn. Plutarch, 
a 1068, B. See Note LXII. | 


Some Phileſo _ han gone ſo far, as not to reſt 


ſatisfied with the mo? perfect Idea of Humanity, but 
to ſubſtitute for our Exemplar, even the ſupreme 
Being, Gop HiMsELF. Thus PLATO, in his Theetetus, 
makes the great Object of our endeavours, to be 
duese TH de nals To Juvallov, the becoming like to 
 Gop, as far as in our power. He immediately ex- 
plains, what this reſemblance is. *Owoivor, N, N 
x#cu0y now d’ perl po hei yeveoldau, It is the be- 
coming juſt and holy, along with Wi iſdom or Prudence. 
Plat. tom. 1. p. 176. Edit. Serrani. See this Sentiment. 
explained by Ammonius, in V. Voces Porph. p. 5. Soe 
alſo Ariſtotlès Ethics, L. 10. C. 8. p. 465. 

| Z 2 | Tug 
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ThE Goſpel appears to favour the ſame Hypotheſis. 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in Heaven is perfect. Matt. v. 48. 


War has been above ſaid, will be, it is hoped, 
a ſufficient Apology for the Tranſcendence of the Cha- 


racter deſcribed in the Dialogue. 


NoTe LXV. p. 221. THz PRoFiclENCY oF 
DOCRATES—WAS SUFFICIENT TO CONVINCE US— 
THAT SOME PRoOGREss, Sc.] See Dig. Laert. 


1 79. c. 91. p. 420. Texunpioy de To uTapurnv elt 


r Goth —— To ve, iv * reg Wegt Tuupcbrm, 
u Atoys EVNV, & Co | 5 


ere LXVI. p. Bid. Non WAS THE PRIZE, 


As USUAL, RESERVED ONLY TO THE FIRST; 


BUT ALL, WHO RUN, MIGHT DEPEND UPON A 
REwAR D, HAVING, &c.] Verum ut tranſeundi ſpes 
non fit, magna tamen eft dignitas ſubſequendi. Quinct. 
Inſt. I. 12. c. 11. p. 760. Exigo itaque a me, non ut 
optimis par ſim, ſed ut malis melior. Senec. de Vita 
beata, c. 17. Oude yap Mikuv E watt dh BY 


due“ Ts Twudl®* se Kc e-, nai Ouwas SN Gene 


rg Meg sd amMig anvs Tivo; Tis Emmenziag, Ia 
r amoyvooy Tay dhe, dpi Uhr. For neither ſhall 


I be Milo, and yet I neglect not my Body; nor 


Crœſus, and yet I negleft not my Eflate; nor in general 
do we deſift from the proper Care of any thing, thro 
Deſpair of arriving at that which is ſupreme. Arr. 


_ * . Cot 885 alſo Horat. Epiſt. 1. . 


28, Ec. 


Nor E 
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own LXVII. p. 225. Ta WHOLE UNn1- 
VERSE——IS ONE CITY oR COMMONWEALTH—] 
O w0ou@® zr O yicx mon tri Arr. Epict. |. 3. 
e. 24. p. 486. This was a Stoic Doctrine, of which 
Epictetus and the Emperor Marcus make perpetual 
mention. See of the laſt, 4 12. / 36. 


So Cicero, 83 zie mundus una civitas com- 


munis Deorum atque hominum exiſtumandus. De Legg. 


I. I. c. 7, p. 29. See De Fin. I. 3. c. 19. De Nat, 
Deor. 1. 2. c. 62. 


Norte LXVIII. p. 227. — HENCE THE MIND 
TRULY WISE, QUITTING THE STUDY oF PAR - 
* TICULARS, Sc.] The Platonics, confidering Sci- 
ENCE as ſomething aſcertained, definite, and fleady, 
would admit nothing to be its Obje#, which was 
vague, infinite, and paſſing. For this reaſon they 
excluded all InDiviDUaLs, or OnJtcTs oF SENSE, 
and (as Ammontius expreſſes it) raiſed themſelves, in 


their Contemplations, from Beings particular to Be- | 


ings univerſal, and which as ſuch, from their own 
Nature, were eternal and definite, The whole Paſ- 
ſage is worth tranſcribing. 'Eipilai or: n Qioopia, 
| — / — » 1 » 7 | 7 — 7 
wag c,: Toy. G⏑ ] 1 ole SS. "EGyrnoav SY @& 
QgooPpo, Tive av Tpomov yewwilai Tay oviuy SHA 


ena, sri de ua amreipe, n O08 bmi a Nile u mene- 
gach⁰‚Uv k wan (To yap wee Benas uno rg 


wages meoinouCaveolar To de antigoy Gmina) 


nyc yo Raul d, Tav wegmiav im r D, 
Aldi d nal rerefaolva. Qs yap now 56 Thartay, 


Emin bien, Wage T0 is Emiraaw nuag ual ogov 
44 $7 „ NT 5s ETiradWw , nai ogov 
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rd Wpoayew Tov uu rere de opitoutbe. 
di The tis T& nabons avaeounsg, Ammonius in his 


Preface to Porphyry's Iſagague, p. 14. Edit. 8vo. 


ConsoNANT to this, we learn it was the Advice 


of Plato, with reſpect to the Progreſs of our Specu- 
lations and Inquiries, when we proceed Synthetically, 
that is to ſay, from firſt Principles downwards, that 


we ſhould deſcend from thoſe higher Genera, which in- 
clude many ſubordinate Species, down to the loweſt Rank 
of Species, thoſe which include only Individuals. But 
here it was his Opinion, that our Inquiries ſhould ſtop, 
and, as to Individuals, let them wholly alone ; becauſe 
of theſe there could not poſſibly be any Science. Aid 
exe: Toy S νj, ,. ano Tay YE walloylas 
r Tx 0 anus 
Qnow iv, wn de yap av molt yeveolas Terwy ETH 


Porphyr. Iſagog. c. 2. 


Suck was the Method of antient Philoſophy. The 
Faſhion at preſent appcars to be ſomewhat altered, 
and the Buſineſs of Philoſophers to be little elſe, than 
the collecting from every Quarter, into voluminous 
Records, an infinite Number of ſenſible, particular, 
and unconnected Facts, the chief Effect of which is to 


excite our Admiration. So that if that well-known 


Saying of Antiquity be true, it was Wonder which in- 
duced Men firſt to phileſophize, we may ſay that Phi- 


loſophy now ends, whence originally it began. 


' Nors LXIX. p. 228.—A FacurTy, waics 
RECOGNIZING BOTH ITSELF, AND ALL THINGS 
ELSE, BECOMES A CANuN, A CoRRECToOR, AND 
A STANDARD UNIVERSAL.] See before, p. 162. 

| | In 
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In Epifetus, 1.1. c. 1. p. 6. the Auvayys Noi 
or reaſoning Power, is called the Power 5 a a 
Hewgaogy x T ama mala, 80 Marcus Ta iTia Tis 
ve L tau bez, Saia Nagheet,, & o. The 
Properties of the reaſoning Soul are, it beholdeth itſelf; 
it formeth itſelf, &c. l. 11. c. 1. So again Epiftetus, 


83 * „ * 1338 A * bs oc \ » gw - 
Din nnn mn na mn Alia bers auls 
Ts g, xa Tav our, wd Gull, uTEp armer | 


Engav, veg ous, veep mals bi, TO de- A= 
dung 0” ori anno TI gor dedνε wptitlov amailuy T. 
TO Xpnooueroy dutoigy, To Gonna, To Tw aktiay 
Enars NoiU6 . For ſeeing, for hearing, and indeed 
| for Life itſelf, and the various Means which co-operate 
to its Support ; for the Fruits of the Earth, for Wine 
and Oil, for all theſe Things be thankful to God : yet be 
mindful that he hath given thee ſomething PI WHICH 
IS BETTER THAN ALL THESE; ſomething which is 

go uſe them, to prove them, to compute the V. alue of 
go Arr. Epic. L 2. ©. 33. 321, 

Norte LXX. p. 2 MAsTER- 
SCIENCE; OF WHAT THEY ARE, WHERE THEY 
ARE, AND THE END TO WHICH, &c.] See Arr, 
Epict. I. 2. c. 24. p. 82. — See alſo J. 1. c. 6. p. 36. 
and Perſ. Says 3: v. 66 

Norte LXXI. Rid. —— AND NEVER WRETCH= 
'EDLY DEGRADE THEMSELVES INTO NATURES 


TO THEM SUBORDINATE.] See Arr. Epid. |. 1. 


C. 3. P- 21. At Tautyy THY TUYYEVEGY, ot HEY caro 
KNvayTe;, Ae ouoin yiwouela, aniru ual Scric s 
na Babegot * G& de 28201 Arnet nat Ingichdeis wal 


| Ahh a weiss d' nuav ch, & M. Thro this 
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Afinity (he means our Affinity to the Body, or baſer 
Part) ſome of us, degenerating, become like Watves, 
Faithleſs, and treacheraus, and miſchievous ; others, like 
Lions, fierce, and ſavage, and wild; but the greater Part 
turn Foxes, little, fraudulent, wretched Animals. Cum 
autem duobus modis id eff, aut vi aut fraude fiat in- 
Juria; fraus, quaſi vulpeculæ, vis, leans videtur, Cic. 
de Offic, I. 1. c. 19. See alſo Arr. Ep1i#. l. 2. g. 
p. 210, In our own Language we ſeem to allude 
to this Degeneracy of Human Nature, when we call 
Men, by way of. reproach, Sheepiſh, Beariſh, Hog- 
giſh, Ravenous, &c. 


Norte LXXII. p. 229, — THAT REASON, OF 
WHICH OUR OWN IS BUT A PARTICLE, ok 
SPARK, c.. Juxai pi grws Uolv eue ACC 
x cee To Yea, ate dr Ab. Boi, nal G, 
mhrpera,—drr. Epil. 1. 1. e. 14. p. 81.— al- 
jean, ov uc Wporaw M myeuore © Zeng EOunev, 
cure ονð iavts, IO d trw 0 nds vis nai ry, 
Mar. Ant. |. 5. f. 27. Humanus autem animus, de- 
cerptus ex mente divind, cum nullo alto niſi cum ipſo Deo 
(fi hoc fas ęſt dictu) comparari poteft Tuſc. Diſp. 1. 5. 
c. 13. p. 371. 


Norte LXXIII. Ibid ——FiT AcTors IN THAT 
GENERAL DRAMA, WHERE THOU HAST AL- 
LOUTTED EVERY BEING, GREAT AND SMALL, 
ITS PROPER PART, &c.] See before p. 210. and 
Note Ii. dee alſo Arr. Epil. l. 3. c. 22. p. 444.— 
Ev 1n@ & Mica, Sc. The Paſhge is ſublime 
and great, but too long to be here inſerted, 


Norx 
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NoTe LXXIV. p. 230.—ENABLER Us TO CURB 
DecirRe, Sc. EXABLE Us EVEN TO SUSPEND 
IT, Sc. BE ouR Fiksr WORK TO HAVE 
ESCAPED, c.] Arbexs worse aa öoge ewe, a 
wa More 34k BUNOYWG ges. Abftain for a time from 
Defire altogether, that in time thou mayſt be able to 
defire rationally. Arr. Epict. I. 3. c. 13. p. 414. 
Again the ſame Author — Tame du EN 
cue, Bruno m0 wouz r x¹ðuc —— To day 
my Faculty Deſire I have not uſed at all; my Aver- 
fron 1 have employed with reſpect only to things, which 
are in my power. I. 4. c. 4. p- 588, dee alſo Enchir. 
c. 2. and Chara#. V. III. p. 202. Plat. Gorg. p. 505%. 
B. Tom. 1. Edit. Serr. ve 0% YνNι 


| Horace ſeems alſo to have alluded to this Doctrine: 


Vi rtus eſt, vitium fugere; & ſapient prima, 
Stultitia caruiſſe—Epiſt. 1. I. 1. v. 41. 


NorE LXXV. id. 1 NOT OUR \Lovk 
THERE STOP, WHERE IT FIRST BEGINS, BUT 
INSENSIBLY CONDUCT ir, Sc.] See Plat. Symp. 

| : — . — „ 
p. 210. tom. 3. Edit. Serrani. Ast yap, in Toy 


Opbing lor 71 TeTo wpaluay apxeobou, &c. 


Norz LXXVI. Bi Nor THAT LITTLE 
CASUAL Spor, WHERE, &c,] See Arrian, Epic. 
J. 1. c. 9. p. 51. Socrates quidem; cum rogaretur, cu- 
Jatem ſe . diceret, Mundanum, inquit: totius enim 
mundi fe inco/am & civem arbitrabatur. Tuſc. Diſp. 

L 5. c. 37. p. 427. 


Norte LXXVII. p. 231.— TEACH Us EACH 
To Nenn HIMSELF, BUT AS A PART OF 
THI& 


* # 
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THIS. GREAT WHOLE; a PART, Sc.] Ila; ay 


MEYETAL Tay ExT0G ru vlt Quan, &. In what _. 
Senſe then (ſays the Philoſopher, ſince all is referable 
to one univerſal Providence) are ſome things called 
agreeable to our Nature, and others the contrary? The 
Anfwer is, They are ſo called, by conſidering ourſelves as 
detached, and ſeparate from the Ii hole. For thus may 
I ſay of the Foot, when conſidered jo apart, that it is 


agrecable to its Nature, to be clean and free from Filth, 


But if we conſider it as a Foot, that is, as ſomething not 
detached, but the Member of a Body, it will behoove it 
both to paſs into the Dirt, and to trample upon Thorns, 
and even upon occaſion to be lopped off, far the Preſer- 
vation of the Whole. Mere not this the caſe, it would 
be no longer a Foot. Something therefore of this kind 
ſhould we conceive with reſpect to ourſelves. —— What 
art thou? A Man, If thou conſider thy Being as 
ſomething ſeparate and detached, it is agreeable to 
thy Nature, in this View of Independence, ta live 
to extreme Age, to be rich, to be healthy. But if 
thou conſider thyſelf as a Man, and as the Member of a 
certain Whole; for the ſake of that Whole, it will 


' occaſionally behoove thee, at one while to be fich, at 


another while to fail and riſque the Perils of Navi- 
gation, at another while tobe in want, and at laſt to die 
perhaps before thy time. My therefore deft thou bear 
thoſe Events impatiently ? Knoweſt thou not, that after 
the ſame manner as the Foot ceaſeth to be a Foot, ſo deft 
thou too ceaſe to be longer a Man t. Epict. I. 2. 


e. 8. p. 191. 


NorTE LXXVIIl. p. — AS MUCH A8 
 FuTvurirTy, Sc.] Mexgis av d md wo 1 rc Eng 
Gl Twy kv dutrefen Expat, pos To rode ray ual 
| gu 
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go cvrog yap A 6 Yedg ToeTWY ExAeTINOY Serdi- 


noe” el de ye now, ori vootiv A natbeiuaprai vin, 


wal du ay in” autos” ui yap © Wes, & Opevas 
ver, dp Gy SN T0 t Arr. Epift, |. 2. 
c. 6. p. 19;. It appears that the above Sentiment 
was of Coryſippus. In the tenth Chapter of the fame 
Book we have it repeated, tho* in Words ſomewhat 
different. Atzrzro noni; My8ow Ot Qinogofol, dri, 
&c. So Seneca 
tibi volueris accidere. Debuiſſes enim velle, fi ſeiſſes 
omnia ex decreto Dei firi. Nat. Queſt. iii. in Præfat. 


Norte LXXIX p. 232. ner WE MAY 
KNOW NO OTHER WILL, THAN THINE ALONE, 
AND THAT THE HARMONY OF OUR PARTICU- 
LAR MINDS WITH THY UNIVERSAL, Ec. 
Eivai d' drt Taro Tw Ts eziuor® agthy A, Lupo 
Bis, orav maila wparthilas nals Thy ovuPuviay Ti 
wap xc 0ayuor@®- mic Tw Ts d Oovoils BAD 
ow. . The Virtue of a happy Man, - and the Pelicity 
of Life is this, when all things are tranſafted in 
Harmony of a Man's Genius, with the Will of Him, 
who adminiſters the Whole. Diog. Laert. 1. 7. c. 88. 
p. 418. This is what Epictetus calls thy Guts Bans 
gi. aurapuora Thi v., to attune or harmonize 


one's Mind to the things, which happen. Diſſ. I. 2. 
C T4. P. 243+ | | 


Norte LXXX. Did. YET 8INCE Tro ATTAIN 
THIS HEIGHT—1Is BUT BARELY POSSIBLE, Sc.] 


See before, page 215, Sc. See alſo Notes LX. and 
LXIl. | 


Norte LXXXI. p. 1 AS TO TRANS- 
FORM US INTO SAVAGE BEASTS OF PREY, SUL- 
LEN, c.] See before, Note LXXI. NorTE 


Quicquid acciderit, fic ferre, quaſe 
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Nore LXXXII. p. 233. THAT ANIMATING 
WisDOM, WHICH PERVADES, AND RULES THE 
WurorLE, &c.] This Power is called by the Emperor 
Marcus rbb d Tis 80ia; Omnia 0 Katie 


auen a To wav, I. 5. ſ. 32. 


Notts LXXXIII. Bid. — THAT Macic Di- 
VINE, WHICH, Sc. a 70 xaoua 5 Ts M- 
1 =, ai To YH nal Wara uaxepyiay Oo axon 
& Bobo S-, Eexcivuv SEH: ru o XEl ual ka- 

iv en wv aun Ggtoia Tets, & obe, Saucen · 
S IWw aavle any ennoyicse. M. Ant. l. 6. 
ſ. 36———See alſo l. 4. ſ. 44. l. 3. f. 2. *Qonep vd 
Gu xwpotian (now) emrypappale ved iowa, & 
xa cuil ut £54 Pata Ta de öde oma xagn | 
TG wporitnow* BTWG " Likes av avi E Saule Ti 

f xaxiay, Toig d' Gol BY Gxpuſ0s ki. Chryſip. and 
Plutarch. p. 1065. 8 „ 


Ons ri v Epyou tmi X 03 xa, Aaiuwn, 
Ours xa cubegiov Beiov wohov, Br” Em 0% 

ID en0ga pb xa oel E enouy avoiats, 

"ANZ OV wal TH TEQITTG ETISATAE Bla Jeivau, 

Kai nxooptiv T& axoopa wal & pi, od pi Erin. 
e vp ts &v anaila curpuoa; tobe xaxoion, 
*Oo8" du yimeolai wail nyo dd Eofluy, forſ. L. 


Cleanthis Hymn, apud Steph, in Poeſi Philiſ. p. 49, 50. 


[Tur Reader will obſerve that the fourth of the 3 


aboye Verſes is ſupplied by the Mi Nell Obſervationes 
| Critice, 
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Critice, Vol. VII. from a Manuſcript of Yo Yiu us at 
Leyden.) - 


Norte LXXXIV. p. 234. —WiTH THESE MAT 
ouR Mix DS BE UNCHANGEABLY TINGED, &c.] 
era. yo brd Toy Qaileoiav 1 uxi—M. Ant. 
1. £10, 


NorE LXXXV. IId. WITH A RESERVE, 
Sc.] ws betagte. See Epi. Enchirid, c. 2. 
V. Ant. l. 4. ſ. 1. I. 5. ſ. 20. Seneca tranſlates it, 
cum exceptione. See De Beneficits, 1. 4. ſ. 34. 


Note LXXXVI. Ibid. ——Ntver Miss WHAT 
WE WOULD OBTAIN, OR FALL INTO THAT WHICH 
WE WOULD AvoiD, &c.] wire Ggeyoueror &mrorul- 
x, wall” txxNvolla, H. Arr, E pict. . 3. 
c. 12. p. 404. 


Note LXXXVII. p. 235. 
Tov, Sc.] 


Cox pc r ME, 


Aye de u, d Zei, nat ou y 1 memountem, 
*QToa wb” dul s tα,ẽ)ua rer D- | 
Qs Jour y de? iv t ve wt Vinay 
Kaxos yevouer©r, 0e lo i Lolaci. A 


Cleanthes in Epics. Ench, C. 52, 
Thus tranſlated by Seneca : 
Duc me, parens, celſique dominator poli, 8 


ne placuit : . parendi mora gi. 
| 4 
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Aaſum impiger, fac nolle: comitabor gemens, 
Maluſque patiar, quod bono licuit pati. 


Norz LXXXVIII. p. 236. Ir 1s HABIT, RE- 
PLIED HE, IS ALL IN ALL, IT 1s PRACTICE 


AND EXERCISE, - WHICH CAN ONLY, c. Ce. 


to the End of the Paragraph) —— Aa mois & 
Xptiay Trxpaoxting t movs TONS Ma HHH. 


TI ; Banigel, on m fer TExm amo G 
But (ſays one, with reſpect to - 


the virtuous Character) there is need of much Pre- 
paration, of much Labour and Learning, And what ? 
Doſt thou expect it ſhould be poſſible (anſwers the 


| Philoſopher) to obtain, by little Pains, the chiefeſt 


GREATEST ART? Arr. Epig. |. 1. c. 20. p. 111. 


Ac de Tau@ 3 isa, 8% ve D- avpun®- 


Gag Or. XEWROHIOAL. Wapaouevacaobai, wal wh kixñ 


 mgoomnday ini r fender wpoornona, No robuſt and 
* mighty Animal is complete at once; nor more is the brave 


and generous Man. It is neceſſary to undergo the 
ſevereſt Exerciſe and Preparation, and not raſply plunge 
into things, which are no way | ſuitable. - Ejuſd. 
Diſſert. I. 1. c. 2. p. 18. See alſo the ſame Author, 
I. I. c. 15. p. 86. I. 2. c. 14. p. 243. Sed ut nec 
medici, nec imperatores, nec oratores, quamvis artis 
præcepta perceperint, quidguam magna laude dig num 
fine uſu & exercitatione conſequi poſſunt: ſic officii 
conſervandi præcepta traduntur illa quidem (ut facimus 
ipft ;) ſed rei magnitudo uſum quoque exercitationemque 
defiderat. Cic. de Offic. I. 1. c. 18. f d 'HOIKH 
E EOOTE vegryivelal : ofev nai Tuna S οον¹ͤ ! 
Ethic. Nicom. 1. 2. c. I» 


Epiſt. 107. 


NoTE 


- 
PR 
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NorE LXXXIX. p. 236. NorHING 1s To BE 
HAD GRATIS, Cc. ] TIlpoiuc v igt. Arr. Epict. 
1. 4. c. 10. p. 653. The ſame Sentiment is often 


repeated by the ſame Author. 


NorR XC. p. 241. WE ARE ALL GO- 
VERNED BY INTEREST, Sc. 4 See of the Dialogue, 


p. 212. 246, See. alſo Notes LVI. and XClI. 


Narz XCI. p. 243. Ir 1s a Smoary 
Hovust — Kanv sr. e HOUR, M. Ant. l. 5. 


C. 29. See arr. Epic. J. I, c. 25. p. 129. 


NorE XCII. bid. Is A So TAL INTEREST, He.] 
As the SToics; above all Philoſophers, oppoſed a 
lazy inactive Life, ſo they were perpetually recom- 


mending a proper regard to the Public, and encou- 


raging the Practice of every ſocial Duty. And tho? 
they made the original Spring of every particular 

Man's Action, to be Self-love, and the proſpect of 
private Intereſt ; yet ſo intimately united did they 


eſteem this private Intereſt with the public, that they 


held it 7mpoſſeble to promote the former, and not at 
the ſame time promote the latter. Toichm Quow 
1. Joins Gas xdleorivacry, iva jpundev Tiv Id & 
Oy Oulu rufe, = un Ti Bis r xowy. GKD 


mpooFepilar dle bun rt Gnorviorloy Vici, rd wala 


d evence wor, God hath fo framed the Nature 


of the rational Animal, that it Jhould not be able to 


obtain any private Goods, if it contribute not withal ſome- 


thing profitable to the Community. Thus is there na longer 
any thing UXSOCIAL, IN DOING ALL THINGS FOR 


THE SAKE OF SELF. Arr. Epidt. l. I. C. 19. p. 106. 
oy | THE 
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Treg Peripatetic Doctrine was much the ſame, 
Das N dA e pes T0 nad, u Diane 
pivey T&% nudes Weckrlen, vo r ay wall Ein 
&& dr, wail idiz indxw r wiywa' Tw ayabay, 
Ermep n agery Towrdy 8&1" we TO de Gryaloy, der 
Qidaurov eivau” wall Yag autos OmaetTa Toh NODG 
Acro, nai Ti an; opinion, Mere all to aim 
Jointly at the fair Principle of Honour, and ever ftrive 
to act what is faireſt and moſt laudable, there would 
be to every one in common whatever was wanting, and to 
each Man in particular of all Goods the greateſt, if Vir- 
tue deſerve juſily to be ſo eſteemed. So that the good Man 
is neceſſarily a FRIEND to SELF : For by doing what 
is laudable, he will always himſelf be profited, as well 
as at the ſame time be benefic zal to others, Ethic. 
Nicom. I. 9. c. 8. 


NorE XCIIIL. p. 243.—Ixr so, THEN Honour 
AND JUSTICE ARE My INTERESTS, Sc.] Thus 
Cicero, after having ſuppoſed a ſocial common Intereft 
to be the natural Intereſt of Man; ſubjoins imme- 
diately—— Quod ſi ita eft, una continemur ommes & ca- 
dem lege nature. Idque ipſum fi ita ęſt, certe violare 
alterum lege naturæ e De Offic. 1. 8. 6. 


NoTE XCIV. Bid. — WITHOUT SOME "UI 
TION. OF WHICH NOT EVEN THIEVES, c. — 
Cujus (fe. Fuſtitiz) tanta vis eft, ut ne illi quidem, 
gui maleficia & ſcelere paſcuntur, poſſmt ſine ulla par- 
ticula juſtitiæ viuere. Nam qui eorum cuipiam, qui 
una latrocinantur, furatur aliguid aut eripit, is ſibi ne 
in latrocinio quidem as locum. Ille autem qui 

archi- 
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archipirata dicitur, niſi equabiliter Sc. ON 


Offic. I, 2. C. Il, 


that Quo x. T% Vnaia, d av tw 1 Ao , "Ori yap 
To Oixcuov owtxet Ti woivwvien, Ono iew imi Tay 
* 5 2 — 1 TOS. | 
rot de Sw ö gi olg 1 


EJualdruy Ihc Son · 


wopos GNNIDEs xowavia dd 
| pos x Aids we wap Td. jen MXEOvErlely 
| dies wall die 2d a Neider, nat dic To Tiny Td 
ub Foxy, wat Th r ouſuriueras Quratleiv, uot N 
To Bonbeſ Toig Gobeveriporr, di Tata, 1 mpeg anne 
dzug Guloig KOWwvih JupypeVELs 
 &dintor morow. It is neceſſary, SOCIETY being natu- 
ral, that JusTICE fhould be natural alſo, by which 
Society ex ifts. For that Fuſtice holds Society together, 
is evident in thoſe, who appear of all the moſt unjuſt, 
* ſuch I mean as Robbers or Banditti, whoſe Society 
' with each other is preſerved by their Fuſtice ta each 


other. For by not aſpiring to any unequal Shares, and 


Ouecuoguvng cela Th; 


ay av Tivoli iis ig 


by never falſaſying, and by ſubmitting to what appears 
expedient, and by juſtly guarding the Booty amaſſed to- 
\ gether, and by alſiſting their weaker Companions, by 


theſe things it is, that their Society ſubſits ; the contrary 


to all which they do by thoſe, whom they injure, Alex. 


Aphrod. . wz: vx. p. 156. Edit, Ald. 


See alſo 


ONE J. 1. 8 tom. * Ruit. Serrani. 


Nor XCV. x p. 4 We THEN HAVE J 
To Do BUT. TO ENLARGE VIRTUE INTO PitTyY ? 
Nor oi HonouR, Sc.] | 


Aa 
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ALL manner of Events, which any way affect a 
Man, ariſe either from within himſelf, or from 
Cauſes independent. In the former caſe, he main- 
tains an active Part; in the latter, a paſſive. The 
adtive Part of his Character feems chiefly to be the 
Care of VirTvVE, for it is Virtue which teaches us 
what we are to act or do; the paſſive Part ſeems to 
belong more immediately to Pixx, becauſe by this 
we are enabled to reſign and acguieſce, and bear with 
a manly Calmneſs whatever befals us. As there- 
fore we are framed by Nature both to act and to 


ſuffer, and are placed in a Univegſe, where we are 


perpetual| y compelled to both; neither Virtue nor 


Piety is of itſelf ſufficient, but to paſs becomingly 
thro” Life, we ſhould participate of each, 


er appears to hive been the Sentiment of the 
wiſe and good Emperor — diner Gov taulby, Tmauo- 
aun wiv fig rc up tauls evegyguercn, & de Toig d- 
Acts - ouuCauveoi, Th Tov wav Poon. TI d' ker mis 
a wnomnfa Tt dull, u wecken nal cult, 80" is 
Y gh, M Twro after S dul duaunaxei 
To viv αοννοννεν0,¼m', v QiAdv TO vov cm ooEνεον 
zaily —— He (the perfect Man) commits himſelf 
wholly to JUSTICE, and the UNIVERSAL NATURE; 
ro JUSTICE, as to thoſe things which are done ly 
himſelf; and in all other Events, to the NATURE 
oF THE WHoLE. Phat any one will ſay, or 
think about him, or act againſt him, he doth not fo 
much as take into conſideration ; contented and abun- 
dantly ſatisfied with theſe two things, himſelf To Do 
FERENT what is at this Laſtant doing, and to AP= 
PROVE 
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PROVE and LOVE what is at this Inftant allotted him. 
M., Anton. 1. 10. ſ. II. Tas kus Fog 2 da 
EI de Euxn Se,, nom 8xew Tina at, #xy pn Gala 
Obovig* Taro de kru, ia wav 70 ago xallaniTyss 
nal 15 HD Emre Th tipovoicty A T6 wage juovov 
&neubim; wos OEIOTH TA x ATKRAIOETNHNe 
didi wiv, iva Pig To amovepduevor? c yap Galld 5 
bois Epige, wei od rr · Jinaiooimy N, ive Bxefipus ua 
Kugig wegn Ning Te T abi, nai gcgen T% 
ual vouoy nai nal” akiay—— All thoſe things, at which 
thoy wiſheſt to arrive by a road round about; thou 


mayſt inſtantly poſſeſs; if thou deft not grudge them td 


thyſelf; that is to ſay, in other words, if every thing 
paft thou intiruly quit, if the future thou truſt to Pro- 
vidence, and the preſent alone thou adjuſt according to 
PiEry and JUSTICE : according 10 Prety, that fo thou 
mayſt approve, and love what is allotted, (for whatever 
it be, it tas Nature brought it to thee, and thee to it 3) 
according to Fuſtice, that ſo thou mayſt generouſly and 
without diſguiſe both ſpeak the Truth, and act what is 


conſonant to [the general] Law, and the real Value of - 


things, M. Ant. I. 12. c. I. See 40ſo I. 7.c. 54. and 
Plato's Gorgias, P. 507. Tom, 1. Edit. Ser. wai wiv 
bye opus. % T. N 


NoTtz XCVI. p. 245..—I RAVE AN INE 
REST WHICH MAY EXIST, WITHOUT ALTER 


ING THE PAN OF PROVIDENCE 3 . WITHOUT 
MENDING) | Sc.] Haide rer 1d f,. 


bew Shards ro Ohe, Og, &. To be Inflrufied——= 
that is to ſay, to learn fo to will all things, as in fact 
they happen. And how db they happen? As He, who 
erdains them, hath ordained. Now he hath ordained 


A a 2 and 


that there ſhould be Summer and Winter, and Plenty 
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and Famine, and Virtue and Vice, and all manner of 
Contrarieties, for the Harmony of the Whole ; and to 
each of us hath He given a Body, and its Members, 
and a Fortune, and certain Aſſociates. Mindful there- 


fore of this Order, ought we to come for Inſtruction, 


not indeed how we may alter what is already eftablijhed, 
(for that neither is permitted us, nor would it be better 
fo to be;) but how, while things continue around us, 
Juft as they are, and as is their Nature, we may flill 


preſerve our Fudgment in harmony with all that happens, 
Arr. Epict. I. 1. c. 12. p. 74. 


Norte XCVII. p. 246. WHo WOULD BE UN- 


. HAPPY? Who WOULD, Nor, IF HE KNEW 


HOW, ENJOY ONE PERPETUAL FELICITY, &c.] 


raum, (ſc. tudapovia;) Yap xai T&% MITRE d 


reg wave wd HH. It is for the fake of Happineſs, 
2we all of us do all other things whatever, Ethic. Ni- 
com. I. 1. c. 12. ſub. fin. See before, of the Dia- 


logue pages 212, 241. and Notes LVI. and X CII. Plat. 
Protag. p. 358. T. 1. Ed. Serr. 


Norte XVIII. Bid. Ir 1T HAPPEN re 
BE ERRONEOUS, IT Is A GRATEFUL ERROR, 
WHICH I cneRisn, &c.] Ei de sar va mw 


den gabe, ot Tay truths Grmpocuperuy &Jev b po; 


nudes, by u bedr TW canary turm, #& ns 


zue Evgoug nal Gragaxus gcc hi.. Mere a Man 
10 be deceived, in having learnt concerning Externals, 


that all beyond our Power was to us as nothing; 1 for 
my own part, would deſire a Deceit, which would 


enable me for the future to live tranquil and unde 


flurbed, Arr. Epit. I. 1. e. 4. P. 27: 


Norte 
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Norte XCIX. p. 247. — WEN WE ARE 


SNCE, SAID HE, WELL HABITUATED TO THIS 
——- MORAL SCIENCE, THEN LoGic AND PHY- 
SICS BECOME TWO PROFITABLE ADJUNCTS, &c.] 
Ad eaſaue virtutes, de quibus diſputatum eft, Dialecti- 
cam etiam adjungunt & Phyſicam, eaſque ambas vir- 
tutum nomine adpellant : alteram, quod habeat ratio- 
nem ne cui falſo adſentiamur, neue, &c. Cic. de Fin. 
þ 3 . 21. Þ. 20% 


Tü THREEFOLD Diviston of PHILosoPHY 
into Ethics, Phyſics, and Logic, was commonly re- 


ceived by moſt Sects of Philoſophers. See Laert. I. 7. 


c. 39. See alſo Cicero in his Treatiſe de Legibus, I. 1. 
c. 23. and in his Academics, I. 1. c. 5. Fuit ergo jam 
accepta a Platone philoſophandi ratia triplex, c. Plu- 
tarch de Placit. Philok p. 874, 


Aa 3 AD VER. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following Notes, chiefly taken 
From Greek Manuſeripts, are added 
partly to explain, partly to give the Reader 
a Specimen of certain Works, valuable for 
their Rarity, as well as for their Merit, 


6 


ein 


N © F: E 


ON 


TREATISE the Second. 


| AGE 54.——THE NECESSARY ARTS SEEM 
TO HAVE BEEN PRIOR, ics | 


Tux following Extract from a Manuſcript of Phi- 
loponus may help to ſhew the comparative Priority of 
Arts and Sciences, by ſhewing (according to this 
Author) the order of their Revival in a ne formed 
Society. Such Society he ſuppoſes to have ariſen from 
ſcattered Individuals again aſſembling themſelves, 
after former Societies had by various Incidents of 
War, Famine, Inundation, and the like, been 
diffipated | and deſtroyed. 


HavinGs ſpoken of the Effects of Deucalion's Flood, 
he proceeds as follows ——OJdra 2% ö. mrgtnerglivres, 
6 Excolle dhe av enn, #nrevouy un” aud Ta% 
pos pile, oloy To Gaanbeiv Aνννν eres, N To rei- 
ben, 1 Ti old GAN ua EXGNEDGRY TW, rod ru Emi 
den plan, rin bs rc aua, TS Ris To Mf 
Hevplonaran xa open Toy E ‘MU. 


IId 
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Ilan dr Tixva, ds Onoiv © Toning, 
nnn Adm 
8 d Ta jExpi Ths ig To Rl avayuns ir apevagy 
GONG ou Hixpt TE XGNS Kal Grtis Hool rot 'TETO 
amv _—_ x ,I, x TOY Rue oper Og 705 


- 


ca iger EMI, 


Ey iidg cope 
obo! 8e *Abnmg ren ir d * 


gp ray evgnuatoy i des Tv cry xo 
cuipepon. 


Tidaw, derte pb * D r cu,, 
u EZeupov Vojpoury, Kal WAVTE T% ονM ui TH de 
Kal TAUTWY MANY THV io Goftay EXGOETAY* o@ TOIETOL 
Yap noav & tnx oofol, wonTua; Twas N kü - 
gorres. 


Efræ vou, 508 Tpoiovles, noi in" dur rd ode 
wat r Fnuzpyov Gurav Y οοꝰ Puow, 2 raurm k- 
vdr Eg QUT EXGDETAY dewęiav, x Joes r THI, 
oui perolg of. 


Teneuraiov d' s aura Y¾ efbacay To veich nat 
depubolua, Kat a, WAYTEND, Kat r ren 
Tram xuplrrœrn o p,n and,. 


9 therefore, that were thus le eft, not having 
whence they could ſupport themſelves, began thro? ne- 
ceſſuty to contrive things relative to immediate N. ant, 
ſuch as the grinding of Corn by Mills, or the ſowing 
ity or r ſomething e je of like kind; and fuch 9 | 

diſs 
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Aiſcovering what was conducive to the Neceſlaries of 


Life, they called Wiſdom, and him a wiſe Man, who 
had been the Contriver. 


| AGAIN, they contrived Arts (as Homer fays) : | 
By Precepts of Minerva 


that is, not only thoſe Arts, that ſtop at the Neceſſity | 


of Life, but thoſe a Iſo that advance as far as the Fair 
and Elegant; and this too they called Wiſdom, and the 
Inventor a wiſe Man, Thus the Poet: 


— Wor. * 


| Twas a wiſe Artiſt fram'd, his Wiſdom taught 
By Precepts of Minerva 


The laſt Words are added, becauſe, from the Tranſcen- 
dence of the Inventions, they referred their contrivance to 


Divinity. 


Acai N, they turned their Eyes to Matters Political, 
and found out Laws, and the ſeveral things that con- 
Sintute Cities, or civil Communities; and this Con- 
trivance in its turn they called Wiſdom, and of this ſort 

were thoſe celebrated Seven Wiſe Men, the Inventors of 
certain Virtues Poli tical, 


AFTER this, flill 3 in a road, they pro- 
ceeded to corporeal Subſtances, and to Nature, their effici- 


ent Cauſe; and this Speculation, by a more ſpecific Name, 
they called Natural Speculation, and 25 Perſons 70 ſes 


wha purſued ſuch Inquiries, 


LasT of all, they attained even to [RIG di wine, 
ſapramundane, and wholly unchangeable ; and the. 
Knowe 


N 6 Py WV. a” ” 4 
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Knowledge of theſe they named THE MosT EXCELLENT 
WispoM. 


A Few Obſervations on this important Paſſage may 
not perhaps be 1 improper. | 


Ou firſt Obſervation is, that tho? we give it fram 
7 © RW yet is it by him (as he informs us) taken 
from a Work of Ariſtocles, an ancient Peripatetic, 
intitled, Hegi g,, Concerning Philaſephy. Some 
indeed have conjectured that for Ariflocles we cught to 
read Ari/toteles, becauſe the laſt publiſhed a Work un- 
der this title, which he quotes himſelf in his Treatiſe, 
De Anima, Be this as it may, the Extract itſelf is 
valuable, not only for its Matter, but for being the 
Fragment of a Treatiſe now no longer extant, 


— Ov next Obſervation is, that hy Matters Politi- 
cal in their third Paragraph, the Author means not the 


firft Aſſociations of Mankind, for theſe were prior to 
almoſt every thing elſe, and were not referable tao 


Art, but to the innate Impulſe of the ſocial Principle: 
He means on the contrary thoſe more exquiſite and ar- 
tificial Forms, given to Societies already eſtabliſhed, in 
order to render them happy, and reſcue and preſerve a 
them from tyrannic Power. Such was the Polity given 
by Lycurgus to the Lacedemonians, by Solon to the 
Athenians, by Numa to the Romans, &c. Thoſe great 
and good Men, in meditating their Inſtitutions, had 
the ſame Sentiment with Alidamas, according to that 
noble Fragment of his preſerved i in the Scholiaſt upon 
Ari i/totle's Rhetoric———Enubigs, dp woche 90 
Deva Fane 1 Pray memoiney., God hath ſent forth all 
Men _ ; Nature hath made ng Man a Slave. - 
UR 
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Ov third Obſervation is, that by the my/? excellent 
Science, in the laſt Paragraph, is meant the Science of 
| Cauſes, and, above all others, of Cauſes efficient and 
final, as theſe neceſſarily imply pervading Reaſon, and 
ſuperintending Wiſdom. This Science, as Men were 
naturally led to it from the Contemplation of Zf7:;, 
which Effects were the Tribe of Beings natural or phy- 
cal, was, from being thus ſubſequent to theſe phyſical 
Inquirits, called Metaphyſical; but with a View to itſelf, 
and the tranſcendent Eminence of its Object, was more 
properly called 5 wpwrn Qnoofia, THE FIRST PHI- 
LOSOPHY. pap | 


Ov fourth Obſervation is on the Order of theſe 
Inventions, namely, Arts neceſſary; Arts elegant; Arts 
political; Science phyſical; Science metaphyſical; in all, 
five Habits, or Modes of Wiſdom. The neceſſary Arts 


it is evident muſt on all Accounts have come firſt, 


When theſe were once eſtabliſhed, the Tranſition to 

the Elegant was eaſy and obvious. Inventions of Ne- 

ceſſity, by the Super-additions of Diſpatch, Facility, 

and the like, ſoon ripened into Inventions of Conve- 
nience; and again theſe, having in their very nature 

a certain Beauty and Grace, eaſily ſuggeſted Inven- 
tions of pure and ſimple Elegance. 


THAT the Legiſlators, tho' in Rank and Genius far 
fuperior to all natural Philoſophers, ſhould come before 
them in point of time, is owing to the nature of their 


Subject, which had a more immediate Connection 


with Man, and Human Happineſs. It was not indeed 


till Societies were thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and Peace 


had becn well ſecured both internally and externally, 
9 that 
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that Men had Leiſure, or even Inclination, to refle& 


on the Objects round them, or to recognize that vaſt 
Manſion, in which they found themſelves exiſting, 


LASTLY, as the tremendous Part of phyſical Events 
led weak Minds, who could not explain them, into 
the Abyſs of dark and dreary Superſtition; ſo thoſe 
PH. cal Events, which had Beauty and Order, being 
in their turn equally ſtriking, and equally Objects of 
Admiration, led ſtrong and generous Minds into Prin- 
ciples the very reverſe. They conceived it probable, 
as their own Views were limited, that, even where 
Beauty and Order were not to them apparent, they 
might {ill in other views have a moſt real Exiſtence. 
Farther, as theſe Obſervers could perceive nothing 
done either by themſelves, or thoſe of their own Species, 
which, if it in the leaſt aſpired to Utility, or Beauty; 
was not neceſſarily the Effect of a conſcious and intel- 


ligent Cauſe, they were, from the ſuperiot Utility and 


Beauty of phyſical Effects, induced to infer a conſcious 
and intelligent Cauſe of theſe, far ſuperior to them- 
ſelves; a Cauſe, which from the Untiverſality of theſe 
Events, as well as from their Union and Sympathy, was 
not, as are the Sons of Men, a Multitude of limited 
Cauſes, but a ſimple Cauſe, univerſal and one; a Caiiſe 
too, which, from the nèver- ceaſing of its Events, was 


not, like the ſame human Beings, an intermittent Cauſe, 


but a 6. ever. operating, ever in Energy: 


W- ſee therefore the Reaſon why this FIRST PHI- 
LosoPHY was ſubſequent in point of Time to phyſical 
Speculation, and why of courſe to the other Habits or 
Modes of Wiſdom here enumerated, tho? in its own 


Dignity and Importance far ſuperior to them . 
UR 
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Ovx fifth Obſervation is, that as a Nation may be 
ſaid to be in a State of Perfection, which is in the full 
Poſſeſſion of all theſe Habits, or Modes of Wiſdom; 
ſo thoſe Nations are neareſt to Perfection, that poſſeſs 
them in the greateſt Number, or in a ſtate of the 
greateſt Maturity. | 


A Man of Ingenuity might find rational Amuſe- 
ment from this Speculation, by comparing the ſame 
Nation as to theſe Matters, either with itſelf in different 


Periods, or with its Neighbours: in the ſame Periods, | 


either paſt or preſent. He might for example compare 
antient Britain with antient Greece; preſent Britain 
with preſent Greece; Britain in the Age of Cruſades, 
with Britain in the Age of Elizabeth; preſent Britain, 
with her Colonies; with Italy, France, Holland, and 
the enlightened Countries ; with Spain, Portugal, 


Barbary, &c. But this we leave, as foreign to our 


Work, and drawing us into a Theory, which merits 
a better place than an occaſional Note. ; 
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NOTES 


ON 


TREATISE the Third. 


AGE 115. Aup THAT THE Dir- 

FERENCE LAY ONLY IN THE APPLYING 
THEM To PARTICULARS.] So Proclus in 
his Manuſcript Comment on the firſt Alcibiades of 
Plato, p. 139. H now nai aniarpop@r iwor Ti k- 


7 ” 2 Ul {9 2 89 * * | 
Taiuoviay Th Guragunas xcparngigu* map” av ya To 


v, Wag Tray u TO AuTBPut; Mad ogas On many 
ros Evraiila x & Aα¹ , natopbot juiv uate 
Tiv Ati ε CPANMETHR Os nate Tw Datlovg . 
oi. Tyra Yap wtwe* s 01% oopa, xa yer, 
x Ol, nai % EvIriuor & Eudaipu GverTeng* 
2 (@noiv) amvier;* tuiv Ir jv © Eudaipay c 
dee, Gomes ori de Gurog ebOniuwy, weuldec* 15 
* ovumigaoua eu; Ic T RN hi wal rg 
zs gige nal Toy Qianovor, A TW QNOX Natl, dia 
ri] wYeubopevss* & h yap nom, 6 de xpnpan 
v riberai Td Gyabor or, de way To eperor dna, 


xoiyov 
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xowoy Ely GuToig. Hal ouvenovri Qavaiz TH; wiv pris 
S Tay perla eu lan d TIv x0 
vay Evvorav ual TS Mays Tara mpocanmuiles, Tas O 


earls amo Qailaoiacg, amo auobnorus, ano ra 


Goyuwv © apoPegolias malliv d nai TAura wiv N 
govrau pos Ges, t AEiã̃ʒ Of Op Ppovaoi. Th Wav 
3 "np — \ 3, 8 * — ; 
yo Wah WEAITUS i Oiracotws Env auTIa TRI; thus 
xai · rrravia cp fri, ual OczoTR, Hol orie TW ey 
E — — 6 de : / 5 — OT e / Tm 
nuĩy vy O- nows; eri d, x r Moſs pos 
C nat 3 ro KOINOE O EPMHE, v * na 
nds GuTsE womnowuele, dy en 


55 The UNIVERSAL and tai Idea of Man cha- 
racteriſes HappinEss by SELF-SUFFICIENCY. For 


with whomever Well-being exiſts, with them the Self= 


ſufficient exiſts alſo. You ſee therefore, how here again 
Alcibiades is right as to his MAJOR PROPOSITION; 
but m alen as to the MinoR. For thus it is he 
Hllogixes &« 7, on account of my Perſon and Family 
« and Friends and. Wealth, am HAPPY.—The Perſon 
« HAPPY is SUPERIOR To WANT—therefore am I 
« SUPERIOR To WANT.” Now that, The PER- 
SON HAPPY IS SUPERIOR To WANT, 3s true; but 
that Hz was HAPPY, was falſe, THE ConcLy- 
SION therefore is FALSE thro the MIN PRoPpos1- 
TION. 


It is thus alſs You will find the Lover of Plaſure; 
and the Lover of Money, erring in their Reaſonings, 
thro the ſame Propoſition. Far one of them lays down 
the Good of Man to be Pleaſure, the other to be 
Riches; but that every thing DESIRABLE is Goon, 

B bu; 250i 
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this they poſſeſs in common, and Yen: to on bath 
fades. | 


IT may be ſaid indeed univerſally, that all Indi- 
viduals produce the GENERAL PROPOSITIONS, which 
they lay down, from their COMMON or UNIVERSAL 
Ip As, and from the Faculty of REASON : but that 
their MINOR PROPOSITIONS are produced from IMA- 
GINATION, from SENSE, and from irrational Pas- 
SIONS. And hence it is, that about theſe LAST they 
differ one with onother, while in the FORMER. they all 
agree. THE PASSIONS indeed may be confidered within 
the Souls of Men as the Cauſes of Diviſion and Diſtance; 
for they are TITANIC, and diftraft and tear our 
Intellet to pieces. But REasoN is the ſame and 
common to all, as is alſo the Faculty of Speech, the 
Medium of its Promulgation. And hence it is, that 
Hermes (the Type of rational Diſcourſe) is called 
COMMON and UNIVERSAL, if we may be allowed to 
ou of him an Ethical Explanation. 


p. 185.— . IX OUR HAPPINESS IN THE MERE 
DOING.] SO Proclus=——TIagm yap ai Ts on9ais 
pate go dvr Exsor TW M ,es Evegyions By 
t uepyt rug nai Stomp, iv TH Evepſeias T0 TENG EE. 
All the Actions of the virtuous Man have reference to 
himſelf. When therefore he has energized beneficently 
and divinely, it is IN THE VERY ENERGY ITSELF 
THAT HE OBTAINS HIs END.—T his from the ſame 
MS, Comment as the Note preceding. 


P. 220.— THE GENUINE SPHERE AND GENUINE 
CYLINDER, &c.] = GY nyt netiea ux1n Woe 
| 0 
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Ag Kell dν¹ drape A0 en ry QaWouevay Er- 
vos Mere, xai yeway T Y av andere aνẽi 
4 enidioplgrai, uc de,, ualogo Frog Gmoneimeras TH q 

GnpiCeg, nai Tov, ws pack TI TETE / IND nol 

rebel ræανꝙs eie & wyag as wnvevg ipanlouem, funds 
tig Tt nucahaparegev Wunden, dr (iv & you Mg eivat | 

an, Taro de & wan ico auld yap Ty Nen Taula, a 
Otluvuoiv Gg oed TO HANTHI KAAON «ai IIAN- : 
THI ILS ON. Our Soul is able both to perceive” 

and to produce Objecis much more accurate and pure, 

than thoſe which are viſibly apparent. It corrects there- 

fore the apparent Circle, and ſays, how much that 

Circle wants of the Perfect one; and this it evidently 

does, by beholding ſome FoRM, which is fairer than 

the viſible one, and more perfect. It is not indeed 

poſſible, that, without connection with any thing elle, 

or without looking upon ſomething more pure, it ſhould 

ſay that this 1s not really Fair, this is not in every re- 

ſpect Equal: For by theſe very Aſſertions, it proves that 

it beholds THAT WHICH IS IN EVERY RESPECT 
Falk, AND IN EVERY RESPECT Equal. From 

the MS. Comment of Proclus on the Parmenides, Book 

the Third. 


Ibid.— Je Source of infinite Truths, &c.] The 
Antients held ſour Methods or Proceſſes in their Dia- 
lectic for the Inveſtigation of Truth: Firſt the Divi- 
ve (i diaupelun) by Which we divide and ſeparate the 
real Attributes of Being; next the Definitive, (d og- 
run) by which we bring them again together, and by 
a juſt arrangement form them into Definitions; thirdly, | 
the Demonſtrative, ( anoenlam) in which we em 
ploy thoſe Definitions, and by ſyllogizing de ſcend thro! 
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them from Cauſes to Effefs; and laſtly the Analytic 


(i avanuram) in which, by an inverſe Proceſs we un- 
ravel Demonſtrations, and fo aſcend from Bees to 
Cauſes. 


Now to all theſe Methods they held EIAH, that 
is, SPECIFIC Fokus or IDEas to be indiſpenſably 


requiſite, from their two important Characters of 
Permanence, and Comprehenſion. 


HeNcE it is that Proclus, in the fifth Book of his 
Comment on the Parmenides, having gone thro' the 
ſeveral Methods above mentioned, concludes with the 
following remark. 


Ei aga wn sgi r EIAH, 3 Score ai Tianexluot 
piboTor, xa & r Gta if, eqnꝛ, 83 ö Treopey 
Thy Act Efouev awry Yap 1 dau Tis UN U- 
Mox aoleoa Tiv ,), ini Ts EIAH waragetya, 
I therefore there are no SPECIFIC IDEAS or Forms, 
there can be none of thoſe Dialefic Methods, by which 
we come to the Knowledge of things, nor ſhall we know 
whither to direct our Diſcurſive Faculty ; for this is 
that Power of the Soul, which, deſiring above all others 


the Cauſe or Reaſon of things, Mies for that Purpoſe to 
Fokus or SPECIFIC Ip EAs. 


P. 226.— Nor THE SMALLEST ATOM IS EITHER 
FOREIGN OR DETACHED. ]|—2Jv 8 su LT argv 
r Qawnoiv, & wn wetexer T d, noantitey Exc x 

: 134 8 8 8 e / \ 7 , 
ve Emre Hay THY un Emo, ene u TRUTYV da- 
Gov” wizy culo To nano, Evenoeig nai TETO WEtexo) Glas 
rund, u Se ang vrornvan Sve, 1 To alla xpur- 
vero, x peTaNauCavo - ayals Ti MW] ai wiv 
5 eos 
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ray Godau NE oHmA ua kvredñ Tig deiag during kb 
&mlew tou eU], moo Tiwv Terwv anoonemeram H 
& peg r txeimg Ouvayuv, wal oft TAv eGov S | | 
YEVNTIN OA Mev E r EMRaTOvay*. Of de Ovtwg = 
pid, wavre orc Win fri i TH uV ual le- 8 
YAN nal aun w ,s teonlavres, öde Gr, 80 | 
drohe iy To om Ts Aiog ogaaw, Gaz aaa 
&ryabe, nalooo ix mooring uerme, nol nana, wan” 
aitiay yeyomora Ty Yeiay, There is therefore nothing 
ignoble and baſe, which doth not participate of THE 
Goop PRINCIPLE, and hath not from thence its Origin. 
Should you even inſtance MATTER, you will find even 
that to be Good; ſhould you inſtance Ev1L. itſelf; 
you will find that alſo participating of ſome Good, 
and no otherwiſe able to ſubſiſt, than as COLOURED BY 
Goop, and partaking of it. The Opinions indeed of 
erdinary men are aſhamed to refer little and contemptible 
Things to the [primary and] divine Cauſe, looking [in 
their reaſonings] to the Nature of the Subjects, not to 
the Power of the Cauſe, and [to this neceſſary con- 
ſequence] that if it be productive of the greater E. 
feets, much more ſo is it of the inferior. But thoſe 
on the contrary, who are truly Philoſophers, referring 
all Things both great and ſmall, that exiſt in the Uni- 
verſe, to a PROVIDENCE, behold nothing fit to be re- 
jected in this MANSION of Jove, but all Things Goop, | 
as having been eſtabliſhed by a PROVIDTieE, and 2 
Falk, as having been produced by a Caust, waicnu ; 


Is DIVINE. Proclus in his manuſcript Comment on 
the Parmenides of Plato. 


P. 234.— WHO ART OF PURER Eves, THAN 
EVER TO BEHOLD INIQUITY. I- An Ear, that was to 
hear a muſical Diſcord alone, would have Ideas of 
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Diſſonance, unknown to that Ear, which, along with 
the Diſcord, was to hear its Preparation and Reſolution. 
An Eye, that was to ſee only the Words - uenis & cæco 
carpitur — would have Ideas of Abſurdity, unknown to 
that Eye, which was to behold the Verſe intire: 


Vulnus alis venis, et cæco carpitur igni. 


Numerous are the Ideas of Defect, Errour, Abſur- 


dity, Falſhood, &c. all referable to this Claſs; Ideas, 


which ariſe purely from partial and incomplete Com- 
prehenſion, and which have no Exiſtence, where the 
Comprehenſion is univerſal and complete. It ſeems to 

be from this reaſoning, that Them: fling aſſerts—ruu- 
elegog ap Nag, 8X; & T& W, voav, ann © & Gptiva, 
THE MORE RESPECTABLE MIND is not that, which 
percerveth the GREATER NUMBER of Objecis, but 
THE BETTER and MORE EXCELLENT ones. Them. 
in Axiſtot. de Anim. p. 92. Edit, Ald. | 


POST- 


6 
POSTSCRIPT. 


| E muſt not conclude, without faying a few 
words on the elegant Frontiſpiece, with 
which this Volume is adorned. 


Tux Figure in the middle repreſents NATURE ; 
that, which is crowning her, VIRTUE; both after the 
antique. The ſeveral Genii, or Youths, repreſent the 
tribe of ARTs, all of which are ſeen in various man- 
ners attending upon NATURE, as having a 9 
* Reference fo her in all their Operations. 


Or ARTs (as has been + ſaid already) ſome imitate 
Nature, others cultivate and finiſb her. | 


THe Genii or Youths in the fore-ground repreſent 
the Imitative Arts; He with the Lyre, Mufic; He 
with the Scroll, Poetry; He with the Tablet, Paint- 
ing. A Buſto ſtands near them, to denote Sculpture; 
arid they are grouped together from their known - 
nity. 


Ir we proceed, we may imagine the different Parts 
of the Column to denote Architecture; the Youth, plow- 
ing with Oxen, to denote Agriculture; two Arts, 
which have this in common, that they exert their 
Powers on the inſenſitive Parts of Nature. Not fo 
the Youth, who is managing the Horſe : In Him we fee 
the Force of Art, where Nature is living and || /en/itzve. 
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® P. 22. + P. 38. 279. t P. 39. (i P. 40. 


aer. 


All theſe latter Arts are diſtinguiſhed from the ini. 
tative, as being Powers, by which Nature is adorned 
and cultivated, 


To the ſame Claſs we may refer thoſe Arts, cha- 
racteriſed by the three Yoths, placed immediately over 
Nature, of whom one holds a Baſket of Flowers, which 
the others are throwing upon her; as allo the two be- 
low, who are decorating her with a Feſtoon. 


As theſe laſt Yuths by the ſeveral] Employs ap- 
pear to co-operate with the Figure repreſenting V 1R- 
TUE, they may be ſuppoſed to exhibit thoſe higher 
Arts of Cultivation, which peculiarly reſpe& the & ra- 
tional Nature; thoſe Arts, that Virtue preſides over, by 
preſcribing their Mode and Limits, and while theſe in 
an inferior Degree render Nature more accompliſned, 
VIx ru with a ſuperior dignity places the Crown 
upon her Head. 


M. STUART, the ingenious Deſigner of this Piece, 
has not only diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a Painter in the 
Diſpof 7tion of his Figures, and in their graceful Atti- 
tudes ; but has contrived withal, that each of them 
ſhould have @ meaning; each apply with Propriety to 
ſome one of the ſeveral Treatiſes. 


Tus whole Deſign taken together, by exhibiting 

NATURE as @ paſſive Subject, on which ART in all 
its Species is ſeen to operate as an efficient Cauſe, has 
an immediate reference to THE FIRST TREATISE, 
where Art is conſidered in a view the moſt general and 
comprebenſtve. 


TH? 


1 * 
* 


. 


POSTS 


THe three Youths, that bear the Symbols of a Lyre, 
a Scroll, and Tablet, by denoting the MIMETIC or 
IMITATIVE ARTSs, have reference to THE SECOND 
TREATISE, where thoſe Arts in particular are exa- 
mined and compared. | 


TE two principal Figures in the Deſign, one of 
which is ſeen crowning the other, as they ſhew the Ho- 
nours and Pre-eminence that NATURE derives from 
VIũ Tux, characteriſe very aptly the Subject of THE 
THIRD T'REATISE, which profeſſes to prove, that 
the Perfection and Happineſs of Human Nature are only 
10 be obtained thro* the Medium of a moral and a vir- 


tuous Life, ; 


INDEX. 
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ACW1I ESCENCE and Gratitude, their Force, 
231, 356 

Aﬀettions, reciprocate with our Ideas, 96. their Force, 
when raiſed by Muſic, — — 97 
AcArno, — — — 270 
ALCIDAMAS, noble Sentiment of, = — 364 
ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, his account of active, 
efficient Cauſes, 252. of Speech, 294. of the Stoic 
eſtimate of Externals, 332. of the neceſſity of Ju- 
fiice to the worſt Societies, _ — 353 
AMMoNIus, 258, 263, 266, 268, 271, 276, 292, 
339, 341, 342 

ANDRoNICUs RHoDIUs, — 251, 326, 329 
ANTIPATER, his notion of the End of Man, 317 
ANTONINUS, unites Social and Rational, 296, 297. 
deſcribes Law Univerſal, 304. his notion of Karog- 
bog, or Rectitude of Conduct, 305, 306. quoted, 
311, 334, 351. his notion of Aaywy, or Genius, 
335. of the Univerſe, 341. of Reaſon, or Intel- 
let, 343, 344. of Gor, the Animating Wiſdom, 
348. of Evil, 348. of tinging our minds, 349. of 
Philofophical Exception, or Reſerve, 349. joins 
Juſtice and Piety, — — 334, 355 
ARCHIDEMUS, his notion of Happineſs, — 317 
ARCHYTAS, — 320 
ARISTocLEs, — 3064 
ARISTOTLE, his notion of Art, 251, 254, 257. of 
active efficient Cauſes, ibid. of the various Modes 
of Human . of\Compulſion, 2 3 of 
n's 
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- Man's natural Power, 254. of his acquired Power, 
or Habits, 255. of Operations, purely natural, 256. 
of Nature, 257. of a Contingent, 263. of the Sub- 
jects of Philgſephy, 265. of Chance and Fortune, 268. 
proves from their exiſtence that of Mind, and Na- 
ture, 269. quoted, 64, 272, 339. his notion of 
human Choice or Determination, 273. -of final 
Cauſes, 273, 277. of Energies, 276, makes Liſe 
itſelf an Energy, 276. Final cauſes two-fold, 279. 
his Diviſion of Arts, 279. enumeration of Cauſes, 
280, 281. quoted, 288. his Idea of Good, 291. 
proves Man ſocial from Speech, 292. quoted, 83, 
255, 297. holds the ſame Science of Contraries, 
: 298. his Account of Happineſs, 300, 322. gives 
that of Aenocrates, 321. accounts for the Pleaſure 
ariſing fromImitations,81.his account of Sentiments, 
85. of the end of Tragedy, 86. of Characters or 
Manners, 91. etymologiſes the word Ethics, 350. 
makes ſelf and ſocial one, 352. makes Happineſs 
the univerſal object, 356. his Treatiſe concerning 
Philoſophy, quoted from a Manuſcript, — 364 

ARRIAN, See EPICTETUS. 

ART, conſidered as an efficient Cauſe, from p. 6, to p. 
17. its Material Cauſe, from p. 18, to p. 22. its 
Final, from p. 23, to p. 29. its Formal, from p. 
29, to p. 36. loves Fortune, why, 270. what, 
6, 12, 17, 251, 252, how diſtinguiſhed from 
Chance, 7, 253, 267. how from Compulſion, 7, 
254. how from Volition, 8, 254. how from na- 
tural power and Inſtinct, 8, 10, 254, 255, 256. 
how from power divine, 11, 257. its influence on 

the Elements, 39, 40. on Animals irrational, 40, 

41. on Man, 41, 42. the ſame as Mind, 41. 
inane 
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| inane and falſe Art, 259. Peripatetic deſcription of 
Art, 260, Stoic, ibid. that of Quintilian, ibid. 
of Cicero, ibid. of Cleanthes, ibid. of Wicephorus 
Blemmides, ibid. Art conſidered in four views, 43. 
ARTs, their Comparative Priority, 361, Sc. either 
neceſfary or elegant, 53, 362, 363. the Pretenſions 
of each, 54. imitative Arts imitate thro* ſenſible Me- 
dia, 56. what a number of them wanted to eſtabliſh 
human Society, 149, to 152 
ARTISTS, moral and inferior, how they differ, 188, 
189, 310 


B. 


Beauty, its Effect, 
Being, every n of, conciliated to itſelf, 144, 145, 


291 
Being, and Well-Being, — 8 54 
BLEMMIDEs, ee, Gr - 
Bossv, — 44, 83, or. 


Brutal, Degradation of Rational into it, how, 3437 344 
| Ha 
cæſura in verſe, —— — 92, 93 
Capacity, — — 1, 14 
Cavse, 7, 8. Efficient, 6 to 17. Material, 18 to 
22. Final, 23 to 29, 277. Formal, 30 to 36. 
Final often concurs with Formal, 278. Final, two- 
fold, 278. the four ſpecies in one view, 280, 281 
Chance, — _ 7, 253, 207, 268 


Character, or Manners, — — 84, 90 


CHRYSIPPUS, his notion of Law univerſal, 333. of 
| 2285 
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Good, 308. of the Rational Purſuit even of Exter- 
nals, 331. of the Perfect Man, 336. of Futurity, 
346. of Evil, — — 3348 
CiIcERO, his notion of Art, 251. quoted 260, 262, 
288, 289, 290. for an active Life, 291. quoted, 
291, 294. his notion of Portents, 295, 296. ſup- 
poſes'one Reaſon, one Truth, and one Law to Gods 
and men, 297. his argument againſt Injuſtice, 297. 
holds Virtue agreeable to Nature, 299. his Defini- 
tion of a Moral Office, or Duty, ibid. his account 
of the Peripatetic Idea of Happineſs, 300, 301. of 
the Stoic objection to it, ibid. of Law univerſal, 302, 
303. tranſlates Kaloglwoig, 305. his account of 
the Stoic Happineſs, 307, 308, 310. quoted, 312, 
313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 324, 325, 
336, 338, 344. his account of the Stoic Tiades, 
325. of their regard to the ſocial Syſtem, 329, 330, 
to Externals, 332, 333. Good or Intereſt, his ac- 
count of it, 335. of the Perfect Man, 335, 337. 
of the Univerſe, as one City, 341. joins /elf and 
ſocial, 352. his high notion of Juſtice, 352. whence 
he derives human Reaſon or Mind, 344. his notion 
of Habit, as to Morals, 330. quoted, 345, 357 
CLEANTHES, his notion of Happineſs, 316. of Evil, 


348. his verſes, — — 235 
CLEMENS ATEXAN DRIN Us, 337. 
Cumpulſion, — _ E 


Contingents, what, 263. differ in Character, — 267 
Contraries, known thro' the ſame Habit or Faculty, 173, 
298 


4 


D. 


. 
D. 


Aue or Genius, what, 321, 335, 344, 347. af- 
fords an elegant Etymology to Eudarparic, Hap- 


pine, — bs 8 
DEMETRIVSs PHALEREVUS, — — 64 
Deſire, how to be treated — 230, 343 
Dialectic, what, — — 371 
Dio CnrysosTom, — — 252 


DioGenes LAERTIus, 262, 263, 277, 287, 
297.. defines a Moral Office, or Duty, 299. Law 
univerſal, 303. quoted, 311, 312, 313, 314, 316, 
317, 318, 323, 357. his account of Paſſion, ac- 
cording to the Stoics, 326. their Apathy, what, 
327, 328. their Eupathies, or Well- feelings, 329. 
quoted, 330, 331, 340. Virtue and Felicity, one, 

347 

Duty, See Moral Offices. 


F. 


End of Man, and human Action, examined in the Life 
Political, 125. Lucrative, 129. Pleaſurable, 137. 
Contemplative, 135. in the Life of Virtue joined 
to Health and Competence, 176. of pure Virtue alone, 
185. End, not in the Succeſs, but in Refitude 
of Conduct, 185, 308, 314. in the mere doing, 
ibid. and 306, 307. confirmed by Examples, 94, to 
201, 312. Moral End differs from other Ends, how, 

189, 310 

Energies, 13, how they differ from Works, 32, 33, 
34. in them and Works all Arts end, p. 30, 34. 
eaſy, when habitual], — — 2257 

Enthuſiaſm, the rational, and the ſavage, 232, 233 

Eric- 


IN HH Kc - 


Er1CTETUs, his Idea of Good, 286, 288, 289, 290, 
306. quoted, 291, 305, 343. makes Life the Sub- 
je& to the Moral Artift, 309. quoted, 312, 315. 
recommends Conſiſtence, 316. his Account of Stoic 

Apathy, 328. diſtinguiſhes Paſſions from natural A 
fections, ibid. 329. maintains the ſacial Syſtem, 

330. Life a Drama, 334. wiſe Advice of his, 
ibid. makes Good the common Object of Purſuit, 
334, 335. his notion of Proficiency, 340. of the 
World, as one City, 341. of Reaſon and Intellect, 
343. Reaſon degraded, how, 343, 344. our oon, 
whence, 229, 344. his advice about Dęſire, 345. 
treats Man as a Part of the Whole, 345, 346. his 
Doctrine as to Futurity, 346, 347. his Notion of 
Habit in Morals, 350. quoted, 345, 349, 351. 
makes ſelf and ſocial one, 35 l. reſts all in prous and 
rational Acquieſcence, 356. what Error he would 
adopt, 356 

EyricuRus, his Epiſtle, when dying, 196. his account 
of Happineſs connected with Virtue, — 323 

Eudaywnia, Vid. Aaiway. 15 

Eud diu, etymologiſed morally, — 32, 335 

Evil, — 233, 295. N. xviii. 348. N. Ixxiii. 353. 

| N. xcv. 373 

EusTATHIUs, — 62 

Externals, not neceſſarily conducive to Happineſs, 179. 
accurate knowledge of them requiſite, why, 187, 

ns 203, 204 


F. 


Final, vid. Cauſe. | . 

Fortitude, natural, why, — — 172 

Fortune, 267, 268. loves Art, why — 270 
1 | Friendſhip, 


N o 


Friendſbip, real, exiſts only among the Virtuous, 331 
Frontiſpiece, explained, 375, &c. 
Futurity, its Force, either as unknown, or known, 


231, 232, 340, 347 


G. 


GALE's Opuſcula, 320 
Generals, or Univerſals, their Character, $9; 371, 372 
; Genius, vid. Aauwyay. 

| Cop, ſuperior to all Art, how, 257. to Philoſophi- 
Zing, why, 258. works uniformly, according to one 
Idea of Perfection, 167, 295. the fame with right 
Reaſon, and univerſal Law, 302, 304. the Standard 
of Perfection, according to Plato and Scripture, 339, 
340. the univerſal Reaſon, 229, or Mind, 232. 
pervades and rules the whole, 233, 348, 365. made 
all men free, 364. himſelf univerſal, one, and ever 
in Energy, —— — — 366 
Good, alſent, leads to Art, 24, 25. this abſent 
Good deſcribed, and its Characters given, 26 to 29. 
Sovereign, 114, 285, always complete, 190. va- 
rious deſcriptions of it, 267. its original Precon- 
ceptions or Characteriſtics, 115. agreeable to Na- 
ture, 116, 289. conducive to Well-Being, 117. 
accommodated to all Places and Times, 122, 289. 
durable, 119, 289. ſelf-derived, 119, 290. its 
Characteriſtics applied, to determine what is Happi- 
neſs, 179, 191 to 193, 213. Good not in Externals, 
but in their proper Uſe, 309. purſued by all, 212, 

246, 334, 356. See Happineſs. 
Goſpel, quoted, —— — w=— 340 
Gratis, nothing to be had, — 23, 351 
Gratitude and Acguieſcence, their faree, . — 231, a 
* , 


Ta 


1 R X 
H. | 


n — — Ky 234» 235, 236, 350 
Hanpat, — — — 67, 99 
_ Happaness, in Virtue * to Health and Compe- 
tence, 176. how far adequate and perfect, 177 to 
180. in Virtue alone, or Rectitude of Conduct, in 
the mere doing, without regard to Succeſs, 184 to 
286, in Conſiſtence, in Experience, in Selection 


and Rejection, 203 to 206, 314 to 319. in per- 


formance of moral Offices, 206, 317. concurring 
Sentiments of different Seas of Philoſophers on the 
Subject of Happineſs, 319 to 324. Virtue and 
Happineſs, One, 347. real Self- Intereſt and Hap- 
pineſs, One, 351. purſued by all, — 246, 356 
HEcaro, the Stoic, — — 332 
Hermes, called KOINOZE, or Common, why, 369 


Hosss, his account of gry, — 324 


HoMErR, = — 291, 363 
Honk Ack, 13, 64, 71, 2 955 138, 195, 309, 316, 
340, 343 

I 


Ieat, in Poetry we form our own, in Painting we take 
them from the Artiſts, 97, 78. reciprecate with 
Akte dong, 96. Ideas, Specific, their high Rank, 

219, 220, 338, 370, 378 


ROM, 'his Notion of the v"o_ Mm 


vid. Evil. | 
Herron Objects of, different from the Media 
of Imitation, how, 56. extend farther than the Ab- 
dia, ibid. and 61, 62, 63. Imitation, Media of 
| What to Painting, $7, 6x. What to Myc 5 


Co EY 


o 
66, 67, 73. What to Poetry, 57, 72. Whence | 


Imitation bydifferent Arts derive their Preeminence, 
59. Imitation, natural to Man, and pleaſing, why, 


£7 1 do, 81 

= Tmitative Arts, — — — * 375 
Individuals. See Particulars, E 

Tnjuſtice, unnatural, why, — 2975 352 


Inſtinct, 10. different from Reaſon, how, — 158 
Intereſt, all governed by, 241. and ju/tly, ibid. a de- 
tached one, impoſlible, 242. a ſocial one, Happi- 
neſs, 24.3. Private and Public, inſeparable, 35¹ 
JoaxxRS GRammaTiICus. See PHILOPONUS. 


Fuftice, natural, why, TIO» 243, 352. joined by the 
Stoics to Pie, — — ; m_ | 354 


| Kands Ne, Common Senſe,  —— 236, 287 


Kartighuoy and Karies — 305 
. 


"Rory its Riſe, 55. founded in Compact, ibid. 
KX 7. See Speech. 
Law, univerſal, deſeribed, 302, 303, 304. the ſame as 
Right Reaſon, 207. and as Gop himſelf, 233, 304 
Legiſlators, their high Character, — 41, 364, 365 
Liberty, the Gift of God, 364. Philoſophic, what, 235 
LiF, 137, 138, 291. Life according to Virtue and 
to Moral Offices, the ſame, 175, 299. Life, and 
its Events, the Subject · Matter to the moral Artiſt, 
299. Life en a De 210, 229, 333, 334 


344 
; four forts of; 123 124, 291. the Political; 1255 


GY. * 9 2 ee | 
3 N 5 


N > 


229. the Lucrative, 129 to 131. the Pleaſurable, 131 
to 135. the Contemplative, 135 to 138. all inad- 
equate, 193. Active and Social, 137, 138, 29x 
Love, Phiigſophic, its Progreſs and End, 230, 234, 345 
Logic, e uſcful, when not, — — 247 


Aan, his Nature and Conſtitution, examined, 147 to 
169. by Nature, Social, 147 to 157. Rational, 
157 to 169. the Perfect Man, 214, 237, 335. Man 
2 Part only of the Whole, 231, 245. made by Gon 
and Nature, not a Slave, but Free, — 364 
Mankind, their Modes of Action, — 2852 


Manners, or Characters, — — 84, 90 
Manuſcript, of PH1LopoNUs, 361. of Proctvs, 368, 
370, 372 

Maſter- Nnotoledge and Science, 86, 228, 2471 343, 3635 
355 
Malaiorexvia, what, — — 2259 
Matter, — —B m 
Maximus TyRlus, — — 336 


Metaphyſics, called fo, why, — — 365 
MiLToN, — 71, 77, 922 1355 136, 306 
Mimetic, vid. Imitative. | 
Mind, recognizes the natural World thro? the Senſes, 
55. Particular Minds, Harmony of, with the Uni- 
verſal, 232, 234, 347. the more reſpectable, how 
' charaQterized, — — 374 
Moral Office, defined, 175, 299 Happineſs, to live 
performing them, — — 20, 318 
AMorals united with Religion, 222, why treated apart, 
222 
Alstion, its ſpecies, with a View to the Mimetie Arts, 
| een 66. 


66. Natural differs from Muſical, how, 68. imi- 
tated by Painting, how, 61. more Motions in Mu- 
- fic,than in Poetry, —— 1 
Auſic, Art of; its Media of Imitation, 57. its Sub- 
jects, 65. imitates Joy and Grief, how, 67. its 
Imitation far inferior to that of Painting, why, 68, 
69. Its Efficacy derived elſewhere, 95. by help 
of Natural Media, imitates nearly as well as Poetry, 
tho” inferior, 73, 80. an Aly to Poetry, how, 93, 
95. raiſes Aﬀedions, rather than Ideas, 97. its 
force in conſequence of this, 98, 99, 100. Ob- 
jections to ſinging of Dramas, ſolved, — 100, 101 
Muſical Difeords, different to different hearers, whence, 


| N. 373, 374 
Nations, comparative Eftimate of, how to be 1 
367 


Nature, Divine, Human, Brutal, Vegetable, 11. de- 
fined, 257, 267, 282, 283. her treatment of Man, 
107, 285. how diſtinguiſhed from, and oppoſed to 
Reaſon, 163 to 167. governed by one efficient 
Cauſe, 167. when and why She Deviates, Note 

138, p. 295. the Primaries of 510 T& Tart 
Tis Guorwg, what 30 

Natural Philsſephy, its Order in the Rank of Sciences, 

363, 365 

Meegſary. and Impoſſible | 6... ons — 267 

Neceſſity, natural, how diſtinguiſhed from natural De- 


ſire, _ _ w—_ 2545 269 
Nicras, the Painter, his judicious remarks on the 
Subjeets of his Art, — — 64 
O. 


Oljed, of univerſal Purſuit, what, 246, 356. Objects 
ET $4 of 


\ 


of Perception, to be valued, not by their Number, 


. 


Painting, Art 1 its Media of ws 57. its Sub- 
Jets, 61. imitates Sounds, Motions, Paſſions, Af- 
fections, Characters, how, 61, 62, 9o, QI. its 
beſt Subjects, how circumſtanced, 63, 76. confined 
5 an 8 as to Time, oY not . as to N 


e Senſitive differ from Intellectual how, 296 

TORS where, and how it exiſts, 215 to 221, vid. 
Standard. 

Perigatetics unite as bars War — 352 

PzrSIUS, — — 343 
Perſpicuity, eſſential to Arts, — — 65 

Pniroroxus, 278, 295. MS. 361. dee 8 
GRAMMATICcus. 

PHILOSOPHERS, the concurring Sentiments of various 
Sects of, concerning Happineſs, and moral Ends, illu- 
- {trated from the Pythagoreans, 320. the Socraties, 321. . 
the Peripatetics, 32 I, 322, the Epicureans, 323 · 
Thomas Hobbs, 324. the Stoics, paſſim. 

PrarLosoPHY, its Progreſs, and End or Aim, according 
to the Peripatetics, 263. according to the Platonics, 
341. Philoſophy, antient, different in its Method 
from modern, how, 342. its three-fold Diviſion Ace 
. cording to the Ancients, 357. the Firf Philoſophy, 
what, and why ſo called, EE 365 

Phyjics, when uſeful, when not, 247. prior to Meta- 
en witty, = — 363. 365, 366 

| Cc3. Ph by- 


£ 
1 
| 
| | 


N DU E- As 
Phyſical Events, their different Effect on mak, and on 


generous. Minds, — 


366 
Piety, connected with Virtue, 245. their different 


employs, —— — — 354 
PLaTo, his Idea of God not philoſophizing, and why, 
257. of the Invention of Art, 272. of the Sove- 
reign Good, 286. his Argument for Society, 292, 
294. quoted, 198, 199, 259, 274, 295, 298, 310, 
313, 334, 335, 345, 353, 356, makes God the 


Standard, 339. his philoſophical Syntheſis, 342. 
his progreſs of Love, ——— =—— 345 


 PzvTARCH, deſcribes Law univerſal, 304. quoted, 


288, 292, 305, 308, 327, 331, 336, 339, 348, 


357 
pokxrxv, Art of, its Media of Imitation, 57. Me- 


dia partly natural, partly artificial, 57, 58, 70, 7r. 
its force by help of natural Media, 71. in this 
view, limited, 72, and inferior to Painting, 72, 77, 
78. but xearly equal to Muſic, 73, 74. Poetry, its 
force by help of an artificial Medium, Language, 
75- inferior to Painting, where the Subject is mo/? 


perfectly adapted to Painting, 77, 78. the reaſon, _ 


note, p. 77, 78. ſuperior to Muſic, 80. Poetry, 
the objects me/? perfely adapted to it, deſcribed, 83 
to 89. its force in theſe laſt Subjects, 89, go. 
compared to Painting, 91. to Muſic, 93. greatly 
ſuperior to both, and why, 93, 94. aſſociates with 
Muſie, how, 93. derives power merely from its 
Numbers, — — —— 945 93 
PorPHYRY, __ — — 342 
Portents, and Monſters, what and whence, —- 295 
Power, 13. natural, prior to Energy, 254. how 
different from Habit, or Cuſtom, — 255 


* 4 


„ | Pre- 


Practice and Theory, _ — — 113 


IN N 
Ren leone; 115, 286. defined, 287 
PRoclus, Manuſcript of, Quotations from, 368, 370, 


| 371, 372 
Proficiency, — 221, 340 
Prudence, natural, and our Intereſt, — 170 


QUINTILIAN, his Account of Mæraicbexvia, or inane 


and falſe Art, 259. of Energies and Works, 277. 


of Speech, 294. of the Event, in Rhetoric, 308. 


of the force of Mute, 97. of the perfect Orator, 


3375 349 
R. 


RAPHAEL URBIN, — — 63, 78 
RE Aso, natural to Man, 162. different from In. 
 flinft, how, 159, 160. rational implies. ſacial, 296, 


297. Reaſon and Law, the ſame, 297. its Cha- 


| rater, 228, 229, 342, 343. univerſal, ſee God. 

Reaſon, degraded, how, — — 228, 343 

Rectitude of Endeavours, or Canduct, 184, 185, 304, 
propoſed as the Sovereign Good, 185. examined by 
our Preconceptions of Good, 191 to 193. ex- 
plained, — 305, 306, 370 

Religion, connected with Aforals, 222, 245. See 
Piety. 


Reſerve, Philoſophical what, — 230 349 


8. 
; Saxcrvs, — — — 204 
5 | ScA- 
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END N 
| SCALIGHR, —— — 272, 276, 277 
Science, its objects, what, — 341, 370, 371, 372 
Self, 370. vid. Interęſt, Happineſs, Virtue. 
Self-denial, diſcuſt, — 2238 to 240 
PENECA, his account of the Cauſes, 280. quoted, 
311, 319. his notion of the Perfect Man, 338, 
340. of Futurity, 347. of Philoſophic Reſerve, 
23249. tranſlates Cleanthes, — — ibid. 
Senſe, objects of, their Character, 341, 371. common, 
what, * —— — 286, 287 
Sentiments, their Deſcription and End, — B84 
SeExTUs EMPIRICUS, _ — - JJ7 
SHAFTESBURY, Earl of, quoted, . 316, 345 
SHAKESPEARE, — — — ‚ 111 
SIMPLICIUS, explains the Stoic Definition of Moral 
Duty, 95 * ot + 0s 300 
Social Aﬀettions, natural, 15 5, 156, 328, 330. / 
cial Principle implied in rational, 296, 297. contri- 
- butes to Happineſs, — 1193 
Society, natural to Man, 156, 157, 329, 330. pro- 
greſs of a riſing one, from its commencement to its 
completion, 361, 362, 363, 364. neceſſary to 
the production of Science, why, — 36s, 366 
SocRATES, his notion of * 198, 199, 307. 
his Proficiency, — — 221, 340 
Soul of Man, has various faculties, — 2240 
Sounds, imitated by Painting, how, 61, 62. —Muſical, 
different from Natural, how, 68. ; bferior to thoſe 
of Poetry, in the view of Imitation, Why, 74, 
Speech, its powers natural, 156. or ſocial Nature 
proved from it, 292, 293 _ its Origin, 55. 
See Hermes. 


1 SPENSER, 


1 N N 


SPENSER, — — — 2 
Sport ſmen, reſemble Philoſophers, how, — 194 
Standard, when found among the many, when among 
the few, 164, 294, 295. Natural State, a Stan- 
dard of what, 185, 307. of Perfection, natural, 
and moral, 218, 219. found in no one Individual, 
219, 337. general reaſoning on the Idea of Stan- 
dard, 338, 339. Gop, the moral Standard, 339, 
340. Reaſon, a Standard, ww, 20 
Srokxus, his account of the Virtues, 298. makes 
Virtue agreeable: to Nature, 299. defines a moral 
Duty, 299. quoted, 275, 314, 316, 317, 318, 326 
STorc PHILoso HV, its Idea of the Sovereign Good, 
113 to 122. objects to the Peripatetic Idea, and why, 
299. its Notion of Law univerſal, 303, 304. holds 
its Idea of Good moſt conſonant to our Preconcep- 
tions, 308. reſembles the Chri/tian Religion, 110, 
200, 314. takes not away the difference in things, 
but eſtabliſhes it, 208, 324, 325. ſuppreſſes no na- 

_ tural AﬀeCtions, 208, 325. its Apathy, what, 325 
to 331. what not, 328. its Idea of the perfect 
moral Character, 331. its Attachment to the ſo- 
cial Scheme, 329, 330, 331. Stoic Syſtem, what 

it is not, 209. what it is, 210, 211. did not re- 
ject Externals, 332, 333, its perfed? Man, 337, 
339. made real ſelf and ſocial the ſame, — 351 
dab —— — 41, 225, 227, 363 


Tos 


Temperance, natural, why  — — 171 
TERENCE, places Good not in Externals, but in their 
Mb Uſe, — „ — 309 

Tus 


. 


THremIsTIVs, 265, 268. holds the ſame Science of 
Contraries, 295. gives the toc account of the Paſ- 
fions, 327. characterizes the moſt excellent Mind 
by its objects, how, — — 374 

Theory, compared to Practice, — 113, 236 

Things, not indifferent, 141. their value adjuſted by 
the peculiar nature of each ſpecies, 145. Diviſion 

of them with reſpect to Beings ſenſitive, 143. Phi- 
bfophy takes not away their Diſtinction, 208, 324 
Tragedy, End of, Nee © e oe 1 "oY 


Rh 


VALERIUSs MAxIMUs, w— | we — 252 
VarRo, his notion of Genius, — 335 
Perſe, Engliſh Heroic, — ER 92, 93 
Vice, as much Self-denial in, as in Virtue, — 239 
VII II, his account of the Cauſe, which gave birth 
to Arts, 275. quoted, p. 71. 109, 178, 222, 
374 

VIX Tux, ai Virtues, 173, 174, 298. Virtue 
connected with et; 222. inſeparable from 
elf, I 2 18 243 251, 370 
UNIVERSE, one City or e 225, 230, 232, 
234, 341, 345. how we riſe to its Idea, 225, 226. 

- the Manſion of Jove, where all is fair and good, 
373 


W. | 


Wal Bring, com a to tine — 54 
Et, Man, a wo of, © — 231, 345 
2 | | Wik | 


Wiſe Men, the Seven, their Character and Employ, 


363 
X; 


XENOcCRAT ES, his notion of Happineſs, 321. of 
Aaiuay, or Genius, | — ibid. and 338 
 XENOPHON, — — — 3326 


Z. 
ZxNo, 214. his account of the End of Man, 314, 


318. of a Paſſion, or Pertubation, II ados, 326. 
makes the Paſſions to be erroneous Fudgments, 327 
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